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ARTICLE I, 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT CLASSICAL CULTURE, 


BY WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 


CiassIcaL culture so-called, perhaps my title ought to 
say. For classical culture does not, by any necessary defi- 
nition, include training in Latin and Greek, much less con- 
sist exclusively of such training. There are modern classics 
as well as ancient; there are classics in living speech, as 
well as in languages that have lain centuries dead. You do 
not need to know any language but your own noble ver- 
nacular—or you would not need to know any other, if you 
could, by itself alone, indeed know that—in order to de- 
serve the praise of possessing a true classical culture. 

Still classical culture has come to bear a narrowed mean- 
ing, and to imply, in the thought.of those who use the 
expression, discipline in Latin and Greek. In that narrowed 
sense of the expression I write it in my title, and frankly 
undertake to suggest a certain much-needed application of 
simple common sense to the discussion of the question 
involved. 

It is said that, as mere matter of indisputable fact, col- 
lege graduates come out with their diplomas, not having 
acquired any really available knowledge of those two dead 
languages, to the ostensible mastery of which they have 


given in college so much of their time. The allega- 
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tion is undoubtedly true, made of the majority of college 
graduates. Not one in a hundred of them all can read a 
page of Latin or Greek with fluency and ease enough to 
afford pleasure in the exercise. Very naturally the question 
often arises in consequence, Why spend so much labor ina 
quest that is fruitless? Why not substitute for Latin and 
Greek something more practicable, not to say practical, 
perhaps German and French? 

Well, it must candidly be admitted that to gain such 
command of these two modern tongues, as would enable 
the student to read in them with tolerable facility, is, in 
itself, a more feasible task than to do the like thing with 
the so-called classic tongues of antiquity. But, paradoxical 
as is the assertion, it may yet with perfect truth be asserted, 
that in the very ease of the task is the task’s greatest diffi- 
culty. There is not difficulty enough to engage and absorb 
the effort of the student. What the average college stu- 
dent needs is daily wrestle with difficulty. You can not 
keep him in good training on easy tasks. I do not over- 
look the fact that both German and French offer plenty of 
literary compositions full of difficulties to the translator. 
But such difficulties as those to which I now refer are 
incidental, rather than necessary. They are due to the 
individual genius of the writer, rather than-to the general 
genius of the language. They are difficulties of a sort to 
be overcome, less through such means as are at the stu- 
dent’s command, his grammar and his lexicon, than through 
such familiarity with the language as is to be acquired only 
by long-continued habit of using the language, and hearing ~ 
the language used among those to whom the language is a 
vernacular. Neither French nor German gives the student 
unescapable daily work—work, that is, which, in order to pass 
with credit the daily test of ‘‘ recitation,” the student must do— 
in learning grammatical principles and applying those prin- 
ciples to the understanding and interpreting of his author. 

I do not exalt the treasures of literature to be found in 
Latin and Greek above the worth of what we may find in 
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French and German. On the contrary, for the actual con- 
duct of life these modern languages contain more literature 
likely to be useful to the average man than do those ancient. 
But then, for the average man—I mean the average man 
that is graduated from college—neither the ancient nor the 
foreign modern literatures, let them be supposed quite at 
command through competent knowledge of the languages 
in which they exist, are at all necessary, or even very desir- 
able.. The English literature, by itself alone, is rich enough 
in original classics, of nearly every kind, to occupy fully and 
profitably all the time that, to any man but the leisurely 
specialist and scholar, is ordinarily left free for indulgence in 
the delights of letters. Even if this were not so, still the best 
foreign works of both ancient and modern times are acces- 
sible in good enough English translations to serve the pur- 
pose of the average educated man. 

What were really to be desired as an accomplishment for 
use is, not ability to ead with pleasure foreign languages, 
living or dead, but ability to converse in such foreign lan- 
guages as are spoken to-day by people whom we meet, or 
whom we are likely to meet. This is an accomplishment 
that it were wise to appreciate ‘highly. If the college could 
give this accomplishment to her children, that would be a 
utility to justify, to the most hard-headed practical man among 
us, the existence of such an institution as the college. 

But conversational facility in a foreign language is not 
to be obtained through ‘‘lessons,” few or many, or through 
any system of instruction conducted by ‘‘ recitations.” 
There is just one way of learning to doa thing—any thing— 
and that is by doing that thing. What, in order to the 
acquiring of a free vernacular use of a language not your 
own, must be provided, is a set of conditions that will vir- 
tually compel you to express your thoughts in that lan- 
guage not as the occasional exercise of a ‘‘recitation” 
hour, but as a habit, at least a temporary habit, of life. 
There is absolutely no other way than this of learning to 
speak or write with success a foreign language. 
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Obviously, if our colleges were to undertake for their 
students such an office as is here suggested, they would 
need to undergo a radical change in the very idea of their 
constitution. It is something in its nature far more funda- 
mental than the mere substitution of one set of languages 
for another in the college curriculum, that those uncon- 
sciously demand, who demand to have the present plan of 
drill in Latin and Greek give way to a scheme that shall 
impart conversational mastery of French and German to 
the student. It is for revolution, rather than for modifica- 
tion, that such persons plead. Our colleges would have to 
become boarding-schools, instead of remaining colleges, in 
faithfully attempting to realize the new proposal. 

I am no bigoted classicist. Indeed I have been publicly 
accused of deficiency in the true classical spirit. This, be- 
because I have shown myself willing publicly to’ challenge 
the absurd conventional claims sometimes put forth on be- 


half of classical literature. But I abide immovably per-— 


suaded. that there is no substitute possible (no, I need not 
say that), that there has as yet been no substitute suggested, 
fit to supersede Latin and Greek for a principal part, I had 
almost said the principal part, of liberal training. 

The net result of useful or effective knowledge obtained, 
whether of the languages themselves or of the literatures 
written in the languages is, beyond doubt, in the case of the 
average student, very small. And this would be a conclu- 
sive argument against classical culture were it not equally 
beyond doubt that the same thing would, be true of any 
substitute studies that could be proposed. ‘The difficulty is 
not so much in the subjects of teaching as it is in the 
teachers and in the taught. There are not many born 
teachers, and there are not many born learners. Any one 
that has had, either as teacher, or as himself a learner, 
the opportunity to observe a class of students pursuing 
together, in the preparatory school and in college, a mixed 
course of training in Latin and Greek, French and German, 
the mathematics, the sciences, will bear witness that, while, 


. 
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indeed, only certain picked men make good classical schol- 
ars, it is no less the fact that also only certain picked men, 
in number not more, get on well in French and German, 
master their mathematics, make a good entrance into the 
sciences. Much will depend, the most, perhaps, will de- 
pend, on the relative teaching power at work in the several 
departments; or if not on this, then on the individual tastes 
and aptitudes of the different students—certainly, at any 
rate, on these two influences taken together. There has 
not yet been discovered any subject whatever of study in 
which all students alike are proficient. 

It would be a delightfully easy solution of the problem 
of education to accomplish every thing by a mere change 
of subjects of study. Unhappily, however, no such delight- 
fully easy solution is possible. You may demonstrate over 
and over again the two propositions, which no competently 
informed person will be found to deny: First, that the 
actual training in Latin and Greek does not impart to the 
average student an effective knowledge of Latin and Greek ; 
and, secondly, that such effective knowledge, if it were so 
imparted, would not be the most desirable of knowledges— 
I say you may demonstrate these two obvious propositidns 
as often as you please; you still have done nothing positive 
in the way of solving our educational problem for us. The 
fact remains, and is likely to remain, that a substitute course 
of training in whatever studies would have a similarly 
unsatisfactory result. Boys drilled in mathematics do not 
necessarily become expert mathematicians, any more than 
boys trained in Greek and Latin become expert Greek and 
Latin linguists; and even let it be supposed otherwise, still 
mathematics, well mastered—the higher mathematics, of 
course, I mean—are in no greater measure serviceable to 
the average man for the conduct of: life, than are Latin and 
Greek completely at command. There is, in the process of 
grappling with either one of these two subjects of study, a — 
certain amount of mental discipline obtained, which has its 
value; but as to the knowledge itself that is gained, if there “ 
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is any advantage in one case over the other, that advantage 
assuredly is not on the side of mathematics. The profes- 
sional man or the man of business has no more practical use 
for his knowledge, whatever it is, of analytical geometry, or 
of the calculus, than for his knowledge, whatever that is, 
of Homer in Greek, or of Horace in Latin. Indeed, to say 
‘‘no more use”’ is to put the case very mildly. For many 
a professional man, with occasionally, too, a man of busi- 
ness, finds a welcome refection of the mind in recurring, 
amid the strenuous activities of his regular vocation, to the 
studies of his youth in Latin and Greek. I know a Greek 
club in New York composed partly of just such men. 
These gentlemen meet weekly—they have done so fora 
quarter of a century—with unexhausted enthusiasm, to 
spend hours of an evening together in joyous social study 
of the immortals of Greek literature. There may be a 
similar club, similarly composed of men who, in a similar — 
way, keep up their pristine interest in mathematics; but I 
do not know any. 

But aside from such an incidental advantage as this, 
which I am certain belongs to classical pursuits, and which 
I Suppose belongs to classical pursuits in distinction from 
mathematical, there is another advantage derivable from 
studying Latin and Greek, which deserves to be seriously 
considered. Whereas the processes of mathematical demon- 
stration are processes such, in their nature, as hardly to be 
applicable outside of the sphere of mathematics, the pro- 
cesses of translation from Greek and Latin are, on the con- 
trary, in their nature precisely such as to be constantly and 
universally applicable for every man in the every-day affairs 
of ,his life. When you translate you do two things: You 
first learn the meaning of words supplied to you in a cer- 
tain syntax or order; and, secondly, you contrive ways to 
express exactly that meaning again, in words of your own 
choosing, arranged in an order subject to your own deter- 
mining. Now, as just intimated, the whole business of life, 

* for every body in the world, to a very great extent consists 
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of just these two things, namely: First, finding the true 
ideas conveyed in language; and, secondly, finding the true 
language for conveying ideas. There is no better test of prac- 
tical mental culture, no test at once more accurate and more 
widely applicable, than the ability, first to know fully and pre- 
cisely what, in a given case, is said—this, whether in speech 
or in writing; and, secondly, to say fully and precisely what 
is observed, heard, seen, thought, felt, determined, expe- 
rienced—this, whether with tongue or with pen. The best 
educated man is the man who can most swiftly and most 
infallibly understand statements made on the greatest variety 
of subjects, and can also most swiftly and most infallibly 
provide statements worth understanding on the greatest 
variety of subjects. Imagine how much mischief has been 
done in legislation, for example, through want of ability on 
the part of framers of laws to put their meaning in unmis- 
takable form of expression! How many duels have been 
fought, nay, how many bloody wars have been waged, sim- 
ply because ‘‘some one had blundered” in putting together 
or in interpreting a few words of syntax! What endless 
litigations have not resulted from loose clauses in contracts, 
ambiguous or indeterminate provisions in wills! Speech is 
so conspicuously the characteristic of the human animal, 
that not to train our boys and girls in speech is as absurd 
a mistake in education as it is possible to make. 

I am not exalting speech above thought. Speech is 
nothing without thought. But it is equally and reciprocally 
true that so thought is nothing without speech. You can 
not teach speech without teaching thought. All human 
thought is contained in speech. Nay, all human thinking is 
done by means of ‘speech. Let us, say I, have this neces- 
sary instrument of thought, this necessary receptacle and 
vehicle of thought, as perfect as possible. 

Every body will answer me, Amen, to this. But some 
will raise the question, Is study of Latin and Greek the best 
means of perfecting our mastery of speech? Might we not 
as well study our own language and our, own literature, as 
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go back thousands of years to languages and literatures that 
are dead and buried? Well, I shall answer, with perfect 
frankness, that the English language itself, with its treasures 
of great books, is, in my opinion, quite capable of furnish- 
ing to whoso will study it rightly, all the indispensable 
means of mental culture. But to study it rightly, that 
means much. It means such teaching as is still harder to 
be got than is good teaching in the ancient classics, and the 
best teaching of the English language will nearly always 
prove to be done by teachers that, to their English culture, 
add the graces of Greek and Latin scholarship. And gen- 
erally, too, these best teachers will, where this is possible, 
prefer to do their teaching in English on the basis of some 
accomplishment, on their pupil’s part, in the classic tongues. 
Then, if you go to the select best English writers themselves, 
those writers who offer you your most promising means of 
dispensing with drill in Greek and Latin, from the great ma- 
jority of them all you get one consenting testimony, Knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin is the way to true knowledge 
of your own mother tongue. 

There is, in the very familiarity of aspect towards us 
worn by our own vernacular, something to disqualify that 
vernacular for becoming to us the most practicable and most 
profitable subject of study in language. We need for the 
purpose—to begin with at least we need—a language that is 
somewhat strange to us. All the better if it be a language 
no longer spoken. Its forms, then, are fixed and change- 
less, its literature is limited and finished. We can dissect 
it at our leisure. In short, the process, then, is dissection 
and not vivisection. The subject does not disturb our study 
by moving under the knife. The utility is immensely aug- 
mented if the language be one highly organized, having a 
complex and various anatomy—to drop figure, a language 
with a grammar. After studying one or two foreign lan- 
guages, especially dead languages, we can return to study 
our own living vernacular tongue, bringing back with us 
great advantage won for the study. We know how now. 
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Besides we have—let our mastered languages have been the 
Latin and Greek—learned something indispensable of the 
history and genesis of that glorious composite speech, our 
own English tongue. 

But some one says, You have hitherto compared the 
advantages of training in ancient languages only with the 
advantages of training in modern languages or with those 
of training in mathematics. What is there to be said of 
the circle of the sciences? Well, certainly, we nowadays 
. hear much—by no means too much—of the value and im- . 
portance of the knowledge of natural facts and laws. The 
new education lays great stress on the idea of giving our 
studies a directly practical turn. ‘‘ Fruit” is insisted upon 
as the great end of study. Train our boys and girls—so 
urge some friends of physical science—train our youth in 
the physical sciences, and they will then know something 
to the purpose. Look, these persons glowingly exclaim, 
what enormous gains to our conveniences for living have 
come from the discoveries of scientists. What we need is 
to have the whole generation now coming ‘up, to succeed 
and inherit us, so educated. that the numbers of those who, 
in the interest of human progress, explore the secrets of 
the material universe shall be multiplied a thousand and a 
million fold. Teach the new world to use their eyes and 
ears on the facts and phenomena of nature, to exercise their _ 
brains in finding out the laws that preside over these facts 
and phenomena—do this, and the expansion of fruitful 
knowledge gained for the children of men would—and that 
in the course of no very long time—be something to surpass 
the anticipations of the most sanguine. We have thrown 
away ages of human time by turning from these inviting 
fields of physical investigation to moil instead in the dust 
and must of dead and moldered languages. Not words— 
least of all, dead words—but things, these are the proper 
subjects of study. 

Now, I am not going to say a word in disparagement of 
science or in discouragement of scientific ambition. I glory 
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in both the one and the other. But is it not plain that the 
conditions of great forward movements in scientific dis- 
covery are very hard and exacting? In such movements the 
mass of mankind can never be engaged. Such movements 
will always be the péculiar task and the peculiar praise of a 
few—a few picked pioneer minds, What the mass of man- 
kind can do, and the utmost that they can do, in connection 
with this great march of progress in science, is to follow, at 
a long interval, and learn the accumulated and accumulating 
results of the spirited reconnoissances continually made 
in new regions by those that lead the van. This is a 
popular education necessarily conducted in words. It has 
to do with results, not with processes. At least, with pro- 
cesses as distinct from results it does not much deal. You 
need only well-chosen words in well-arranged formulas to 
convey up the facts or the laws to the intelligence, and 
lodge them in the memory of the learner. To make new 
discoveries in any one of the sciences—nay, even to under- 
stand the processes by which past discoveries were made— 
requires an amount of exclusive and exhausting applica- 
tion of which apparently those little think who imagine 
that men and women in general can be drilled into one 
multitudinous corps of occupation to go forward and pos- 
sess themselves, like conquerors, of the hitherto unex- 
plored regions of scientific truth. Nevertheless, to give 
the attention necessary for comprehending the processes by 
which, for instance, in astronomy, an eclipse is calculated ; 
in mechanics, the path of a projectile is determined; in 
navigation, the latitude and longitude of a given point on 
the sea are ascertained—this is very well, it disciplines, it 
stimulates, it even enlarges the mind: but, mark it with 
care, such study is, for the majority, of no practical use. 
Really, to do the things that we theoretically learn how to 
do, requires skill that study never gives, skill that nothing can 
give but experience, practice ; namely, experience, practice, 
such as is the exclusive privilege of specialists. Many ex- 
cellent jokes have been cracked at the expense of the aver- 


‘ 
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age college graduate, happy with his handsome parchment 
diploma, couched in good engraved Latin that, for the life 
of him, the new possessor could not truly translate. Very 
well; but now suppose that same unconscious luckless wight. 
to have been thoroughly drilled, not at college in Cicero, 
but at a polytechnic school in the theory, for instance, of 
surveying; say—you who laugh at the classical graduate— 
would you risk putting up an expensive building on debat- 
able ground, on the chance of the young man’s giving you, 
with no practice had beforehand, an accurate survey of the 
site with its just limits on all sides? With some actual 
practice had, however, I warrant you the young fellow might 
be trusted, and more safely trusted than if he had merely 
picked up his surveyor’s knack by practice alone, no theory 
having preceded. And so, let but something practical and 
exigent depend on it, I warrant you, too, the classical 
graduate, after a degree of experience, would accomplish 
feats of translation from Latin and Greek perhaps equally 
surprising to himself and to his old college instructor. ‘‘ Les- 
sons” and ‘‘recitations” can not, in the very nature of 
things, give students the same practical facility in going 
through processes that comes from use in every-day life. 
But it does not thence follow that, in the business of educat- 
ing, ‘‘lessons” and ‘‘ recitations” are to be done away with, 

This is a fascinating subject, and an inexhaustible one. 
I had no idea of discussing it fully. But it did seem to 
me that we should all get light upon it by applying freely 
our common sense to its consideratiou. I, for my part, 
hold by the classics as entitled still to conspicuous place in 
our scheme of liberal training. 

My argument may briefly be summarized as follows: 
The literatures of Greece and of Rome are not, in them- 
‘selves, of supreme value. The languages in which those 
literatures exist will not have been perfectly mastered by the 
college graduate. So, however, would not any other sub- 
ject whatever of study that could be substituted. And the 
classic literatures though, as conceded, not in themselves 
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supremely valuable, are yet in themselves valuable to a very 
high degree. Greek and Latin offer what is absolutely 
indispensable to school education, a subject of study adapted 
to yield an unfailing supply of difficulties that the student 
must exert himself to overcome. (This is no less neces- 
sary to the moral than it is to the intellectual discipline 
of students.) The knowledge gained in studying Greek 
and Latin, though not immediately practical in the strictest 
sense, is yet in as strict a sense practical as is the knowl- 
edge gained in studying the higher mathematics, or the 
physical sciences carried beyond their mere rudiments or 
the most intelligible mere results. The mental dexterity 
and strength, and the mental habit acquired in studying 
Greek and Latin, are precisely what are needed by us all for 
constant use in the daily conduct of life. 

It has not been all a huge mistake, these centuries, the 
attention given to the classics. If there is to be as to them 


a period of neglect, the pendulum will certainly in due 
time return. There will then be as if a second revival 
of learning. 





THE NEED OF THE CHURCH. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT THE NEED OF THE CHURCH. 


BY PRESIDENT G. D. B. PEPPER, D. D. 


Tuis discussion will assume what the subject implies, 
and so will take the form of an explanation rather than of 
an argument. Its aim is to make more clear what is 
already seen, to deepen feeling already existing, and thus to 
increase the vigor and effectiveness of action already right. 
It will be well to bear in mind, as we go on, that what is 
true of ¢he Church is true of @ Church and of each Church, 
and that, in this matter, at least, what -is true of a Church 
is true of each of its members. The discussion respects 
‘neither an impersonal organization nor a mere abstraction, 
but individual men and women as organized together for 
work and life. By keeping this in view we may get from 
the discussion something for ourselves. Only thus can we 
get any thing for others, for power must be in us before it 
can go from us. To do, we must be. 

Our discussion respects the need of the Spirit in that 
permanent redemptive agency by which the completed 
Gospel, as contained in Holy Scripture, becomes ‘‘thé 
power of God unto salvation” to them that believe. At 
the outset, however, it may be well to recognize that there 
are other antecedent and attendant forms of his agency 
upon which we are not less dependent. ‘‘God created the 
heaven and the earth,’ and by the Word who became flesh 
were all things made, but not without the Holy Spirit who, 
in creation and formation, in preservation and control, is 
ever present in power and action. The personal life of 
Christ is represented as from the Spirit by virtue of the 
miraculous conception; but not less true is it that each 
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human life has this celestial origin, though under different 
conditions. That Spirit gives and sustains all life, even that 
of animals and plants. He has access to all the springs 
of human action, even in the most godless, so that, uncon- 
sciously to themselves, he turns men as he wills, leads them 
to the accomplishment of his purpose, and so weaves the 
wondrous web of human history. Still nearer to his per- 
manent redeeming work is that of inspiration, by virtue of 
which men spake and wrote in God’s name with an authority 
truly and fully divine. This was a work done in a few, but 
for all; and when done, never to be repeated. Upon this 
inspiration, in its products, every Church and Church member 
depends. Life appears, flowers blossom, fruits ripen, only 
where the word of inspiration is spoken, read, and received. 
Closely akin to his work of inspiration was his bestowment 
of those supernatural gifts which were mainly, if not wholly, 
for signs. How abundant, varied, and common they were 
a glance at the New Testament shows. We are, by some, 
most confidently assured that it is according to the normal 
idea of the Christian Church that these should remain as 
her perpetual possession; that, on the one hand, they indi- 
cate and gauge the power of spiritual life; and, on the 
other, subserve and develop it. If these assertions were 
true, the Church at present needs not less, perhaps even 
more, than the early Christians these miraculous gifts, 
Such assertions, however, have no adequate support in 
Scripture, in experience, or in reason. The gifts were 
needful for the due inauguration of the present dispensa- 
tion, but not for the development of life in and under it. 
In launching a ship there are needed appliances quite out 
of place in sailing her. 

I. Of the Spirit’s permanent redeeming agency, to which 
our subject refers, it is to be said: First, that the Spirit 
of God in the heart of man ts the life-principle of the Church. 
A Church consists of Christians. If there are no Chris- 
_ tians, there is no Church. And as are the Christians, such 
is the Church. If they are counterfeit, so is it. If they 
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are genuine, so is it. In so far as they are counterfeit 
or genuine, in so far and in the same respects is it counter- 
feit or genuine. What makes the Christian, therefore, 
makes the Church. But what does make a Christian? 
Surely not mere membership in a local, external organiza- 
tion. Not submission to rites and ordinances and rounds 
of formal acts. Not a self-willed, self-formed shaping of 
conduct. Not even the sweet graces of a cultured and 
elegant natural life. Men are Christians from no mere 
fleshly birth or fleshly molding. On this point Holy Writ 
has a precision most precise, an emphasis most emphatic. 
By negation and affirmation, by clearing away the things 
which are not and which cause not Christian life, and so 
separating and setting in view clear and alone that one only 
thing which is the cause and principle of that life, it has 
strictly and amply guarded God’s honor and man’s safety. 
A Christian is a son of God, but he becomes a son only 
by a birth or generation, by a true origination of the child- 
life. But whence this origination? What is the causal, 
‘constitutive principle? Shall we say, ‘‘The man’s own 
faith ?”” Wecan and must say, with God’s Word and €hris- 
tian consciousness, that the Christian life begins with and in 
the beginning of faith, and that this faith is man’s own act. 
It is the man who believes as strictly and truly as it is the 
man who speaks to declare his faith. This act unites us to 
Jesus Christ in such manner that we share in his relation to 
his Father, and so partake of his sonship. We thus be- 
come sons in beginning to believe. And if sons, then Chris- 
tians; and if sons and Christians, then members of the 
Church. 

Now, if we stop with this idea of faith, we seem to 
make ourselves, in our own action, the authors of our own 
divine sonship. But with this idea we can not stop. We 
indeed do repent and believe, but for this there is a cause. 
What is that cause? What lies back of that act of faith? 
The philosophers—that is, some of the philosophers—say~ 
that the only and total cause of a man’s act is the man 
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acting. That may be true somehow, in some way of tak- 
ing the words, but it surely is not true in any such way as 
to shut out or choke down the plain, honest, full sense of 
God’s Word as to God’s work in man’s faith. At this 
point, as at every other, we must own that God is true, 
even if we thus make ‘‘every man a liar.’”” And when it 
is said that God gives to those who receive Jesus Christ 
power to become the sons of God, so that it must be said 
of them that they are ‘‘born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God,” it re- 
quires great ingenuity so far to obscure the thought as to 
exclude divine agency from the origination of the sonship, 
and from the act in which the sonship is originated. The 
excellency of the power inhering “in the belief and mani- 
fested by it is, with artistic precision, denied to every other 
cause and ascribed to God. And when we read the words 
of Jesus to Nicodemus the agency is more specifically 
determined as that of the Holy Spirit. _With this agrees 
exactly the claim elsewhere made, that in his character of 
Christian one has been created anew by the Spirit, and 
so become God’s workmanship. The actual transition and 
transfer from the kingdom of darkness to that of light, 
from union with Satan to union with Christ, is referred to 
that mighty power which wrought as an energy to raise 
Christ from the dead. Thus is our salvation by faith, which 
must include the faith by which we are saved, the gift 
of God. 

Now, it is incredible that God has claimed for himself 
what really belongs not to him, but to us. Why should he 
wish to rob us in order to enrich himself? Does he envy 
us? Is he jealous? Surely we must allow to him at least 
as much of honesty and fairness as we find among men. 
What he claims is his own, not ours. Whenever, wherever, 
in whomsoever there springs up a loving trust in the loving 
Lord it is because somehow, God only knows exactly how, 
he himself by his Spirit’s holy, transforming power has 
evoked the loving trust and the trusting love; thence we 
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see that this Spirit is the need of the Church in origi- 
nating the Christian life, and so in furnishing to the Church 
its members. 

For the perpetuation of the life thus originated in the 
soul, there is also required the perpetual agency of the in- 
dwelling Spirit. He is the life-principle at every subsequent 
moment, not less than at the first. One might, indeed, 
have anticipated that the divine Spirit would have appeared 
once within a man to effect an instantaneous change, and that 
then he would have forever withdrawn, leaving the man to the 
care of the changed nature, and the changed nature to the 
care of the man. But though such a conception is possible, 
it is utterly false. The power whose working first draws and 
binds us to God, works ceaselessly on to keep us in God, and 
transform us into his likeness. He that wrought in us to will 
and to do the first act of ‘holy love, works ever in us to will 
and to do in all time to come as in that first moment of 
time. Our bodies are not simply temples in which is kept 
that which, at a past date, was there fashioned and left, but 
they are each a temple where dwells the Holy Spirit him- 
self. Each Christian’s body is God’s own house and home, 
of which he is the light and life, and in which hé keeps per- 
petual feast-day. That ‘‘seed of God” which John declares 
to remain with us, is not the divine doctrine but the di- 
vine Spirit. 

This continuously-present energy is not made necessary 
solely because of a remaining depravity of nature. This 
depravity does, indeed, contribute its share to“the necessity, 
since it furnishes camping-ground for Satan, and makes im- 
‘minent our peril of apostasy. There is no danger like that 
from an enemy in the camp, from the seeds of a disease 
hereditary and inborn. By sad experience David found 
this true, and so, in bitter anguish, cried out: ‘‘Take not 
thy Holy Spirit from me.”” And so our depravity, the ‘‘ old 
man” of ‘‘the flesh,” furnishes at once added, urgent need 
of that Spirit’s presence in us, and added signal evidence 


of fhe need. But even if the depravity were wholly anni- 
Vou. VI, No. 21—2 ; 
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hilated the need would still remain. Our Lord’s life was 
sinless from its beginning and in its very roots, yet he, not 
less than we, nay he far more than we, had in him con- 
stantly and in constant activity the divine Spirit, for it dwelt 
in him ‘‘ without measure.” This surely was no useless, 
superfluous indwelling, but rather the very power in which 
he lived his unique life, spake his incomparable words and 
finished the works given him to do. Nor is the need of 
such indwelling and agency, whether in him or in us, to be 
found in the encompassing godlessness of a godless world, 
much as this adds to the perils of a Christian life and 
walk. Our need would remain the same even if our way 
lay in the land of the sinless; even if we breathed the 
atmosphere of heavenly purity, and associated with none 
but those of spotless garments. And when the saints shall 
find themselves in the paradise of God, that same holy 
agent and energy by which they are here kept will there 
also keep them. The mighty power which works in them 
here will continue its work, and serve forever and forever as 
the principle of the eternal life and of its holy, heavenly 
fellowships. 

Where, then, shall we find the ground of this perpetual | 
necessity? The answer is not far to seek or hard to find. 
Where can it be found save in the very nature of personal 
being, and the consequent sublime possibility and preroga- 
tive of a conscious personal communion with the eternal 
Father of spirits. It belongs not to the true idea of any 
finite spirit that it should exist in separation from God. 
Separation, isolation, is death. In loving union is life. So 
do we partake of the divine nature and enjoy our true 
good. Most forcibly does our Savior set all this forth in 
his figure of the vine and its branches—a figure which is 
also more than a figure. The nature of the branch is such 
that the union with the trunk is indispensable. The bottom 
reason for the precious and sublime necessity of an ever 
present indwelling of the Spirit is just our nature as making 
us akin to God. 
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II. As a second general position we maintain, more 
briefly, that the Holy Spirit is the need of the Church, 
because the measure of the Spirit's operation in a man as his 
life-principle is the measure of that man's spiritual life. The 
power of the life varies with the power of the operation. 
In kind the Christian life is ever and everywhere one and the 
same. In intensity, compass, and power it varies indefi- 
nitely. This fact is abundantly clear from experience and 
observation, and is often recognized by the inspired writers, 
Now we may assume that the need of the Church is for a 
vigorous and effective life. The life of the Church, as we 
have seen, is that which makes the Church a Church. The 
more of a true life we have the more of a Church we have. 
And if the Church has, as it does have, intrinsic value, if 
God’s people are precious simply as the people of God in 
and of themselves, then the more of the divine life there is 
in them, the more of divine worth belongs to them. If, 
then, we view the Church as an end, the increase of its 
true life is an urgent and quite infinite need. 

But the Church is not simply an end, it is also an instru- 
ment. It exists for achievement. It has on hand a busi- 
ness. To this business there is no assignable limit, either 
in amount or in importance. In both respects it is simply 
colossal. Itisalso urgent. Itclamorsto bedone. Motives 
from all worlds and from all orders of being press for its 
achievement, and that speedily. This business must be 
done, and it must be done by the Church. Only the Church 
can do it. Only the Church may do it. To her alone is it 
granted. To all others is this honor denied. But the meas- 
ure of the power to do is found first and chiefly in the life. 
Work-power never exceeds life-power. It may fall below, it 
can not rise above. Hence, by so much as the Church has 
need for increase of both her intrinsic worth and her minis- 
trant work—and who shall measure that need ?—she has also~ 
need for the increase of her spiritual life, and so of that holy 
agency which gives this increase. 

Do we need to recall the evidence that this energy does 
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; vary in different men, or in the same man at different times; 
and that the variance in the measure of life is due to this 
variance of energy? Does it seem incredible that God 
should be less in one and more in another? In himself, 
indeed, he can not be more and less. One and immu- 
table, he must needs be the same in essence and power in 
whomsoever he dwells. But what he is is one thing, and 
what he does, another. The power is other than its exer- 
cise. The former is forever one and infinite, the latter 
varies from a touch lighter than a snowflake’s fall to the 
forth-putting of the might of his terrible acts. That which 
he might accomplish we may not limit to that which he 
does accomplish. Or will some one say that God, because 
impartial, can not in his working bé partial? that, least of 
all, can he be partial in his redeeming work? We must 
indeed admit—not to admit were blasphemy—that God does 
not vary his working in any sphere, and least of all in the king- 
dom of spirit, love, and grace, capriciously, arbitrarily, un- 
reasoningly, without sufficient reason. But that he, in fact, 
does vary them in both grace and nature is as clear as that 
there is a God that works. We have not here to do with 
reasons why, or with conditions determining, but only with 
the bare fact. To say that the measure of our Christian 
life is the measure of the divine indwelling, is not to say 
that there exists no reason out of God why the life is in 
some feeble and in others strong, or even that such reason 
may not be found and shown. This, at least, is certain, 
that human responsibility is not to be shifted off and laid 
upon the divine shoulders, or struck quite out of existence. 
In making God the author, and the author in such sense 
that we may call the life his creation, we do not exclude 
conditions determining his action. The natural sciences join 
with Revelation in teaching that creation is according to 
law and under conditions, that creative force can hide 
itself under and behind, can attend and wait on, secondary 
causes and creature forces and complicated contingencies. 
So has it been in the world of matter; so is it in the world 
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of mind. We are not trying to tell why God has wrought 
feebly in the Christian of feeble faith, and mightily in the 
man of mighty faith; we only insist that the life does, in 
fact, vary as his operation varies. 

That this follows from the position that the Holy Spirit 
. is the life-principle would seem certain. Scripture comes in 
to assure us that every Christian virtue and every manifes- 
tation of Christian life is a fruit of God’s Spirit. Paul refers 
all his Christian strength and all that ever came of it to 
the power of God working mightily within him. And as 
Christ teaches us to pray for the Spirit, so also does he 
with others warn us not to grieve that Spirit on peril of 
inward death and infernal desolation and chaos of soul. 
He that has wrought us to be Christians has wrought us to 
be the Christians that we are. Planting and watering 
there have been. These have had their place and done 
their work, and these have been by men, but the increase, 
none the less, has been from God. 

III. Our third and last position is that the Holy Spirit 
is the need of the Church as furnishing direction and efficacy 
in her several functions. We have already referred to those 
gifts of the Spirit which were peculiar to the introduction 
of Christianity, and have indicated that probably the reason 
for their existence ceased with that introduction. But even 
though themselves temporary, they were signs of permanent 
realities. And these permanent realities are as much more 
important than these gifts as the truth is more important 
than its symbol, as thought is worth more than words, and 
spirit than body. 

Christ’s charge to the apostles, known as ‘‘the great 
commission,” sets forth the principal functions of his Church. 
‘*Go, make disciples of all nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you.” The beginning of the fulfillment of this 
commission was made on the next Pentecost. From Luke’s 
account of that event we find, first of all, the audible and 
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visible signs of the Spirit’s presence to do a new work; or, 
if not a work wholly new, at least the old work in new form 
and degree; secondly, at once following these signs the 
new effects of this new work in those already Christians; 
and, thirdly, following upon these effects still other effects 
in those to whom the disciples ministered the Word in the . 
new power imparted tothem. We may regard as peculiar to 
that time the sound as of a rushing, mighty wind, the visi- 
ble flame-tongues settling severally upon the disciples, and 
the speaking in languages never learned by them. But not all 
was to be transient. The business of that first day of work 
by the Church was, in substance, the business of the next 
day; and, in substance, was to be, her business every day 
of every month of every year of all the centuries until her 
absent, yet present, Head should come again at ‘‘the end 
of the world.” It is exactly the business of the Church in 
this nineteenth century and in this very year of it. 

Of that which was in nature permanent in the Spirit’s 
work on that day we may note these four things: First, 
the designation of the Church workers. Second, their 
preparation. Third, their empowerment. Fourth, their 
accompaniment. These things all need and have a con- 
tinual doing. The organic law of the Church could be 
given once for all by inspiration and left a finished work, as 
the foundations also of the Church were once for all laid in 
the one offering of the one perfect sacrifice. But the 
workers of the Church, in the various offices and positions 
to be filled and occupied by them, do not abide. Men 
come and go. Circumstances change. Conditions vary. 
Scenes shift. New work must be done. Old work must be 
done in new ways. The Church grows asit goes. The work 
broadens, deepens, hastens. What was is not, and never 
again will be. With new generations come new issues. 
Changing combinations in the forces of evil require cor- 
respondent change in the combination of Christian forces. 
Especially true has this been during the last hundred years, 
and to-day the currents of human life flow with a speed and 
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depth, dash against each other with a force and effect, 
never before known. Here in these currents are we—here 
is the Church, itself one of the currents. Its aim is not to 
remain simply a current among currents, but so to expand 
that her waters of life eternal shall cover the earth and 
become one encompassing sea. But to accomplish this 
result work must be done, and workers must do it. The 
same Spirit that designated, prepared, empowered, and. 
accompanied the Pentecostal workers must do all this for the 
workers of to-day or the functions of the Church will remain 
unaccomplished. 
(1.) There must be a designation, a selection, and elec- 
tion of the instruments of the divine will, for the positions 
of pastor, of missionary, of teacher, of deacon, of editor 
and author, of money maker and money spender, to the 
glory of God and of his Church. God, by his Spirit, desig- 
nates by his Spirit for the place to be filled the man or the 
woman to fill it. There is, in each case, a call from God 
carried by his Spirit into man’s spirit, and to man made 
known. The same voice that at Antioch said with authority, 
‘*Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I 
call them,” still says, though it say it in stillness, separate 
me this or that man for this or that work. True, this call 
is not usually, if ever, an isolated word of God,.a sudden 
flash of lightning in the blackness. It sounds in personal 
idiosyncrasies and characteristics along the line of early 
training and providential discipline, from out the heart .of 
opportunities and occurring circumstances, through the 
judgment of Christian friends or of a Christian Church, 
always to the careful and prayerful exercise of the best 
judgment of him who is called, not in disregard of prac- 
tical common sense; usually, perhaps, without awakening a 
distinct consciousness that it isa call from God. Soimmanent 
is the divine Spirit in all the processes of human thought, 
so true is he to those laws of our minds of which he is 
himself the author, so unobtrusive and natural are his ways. 
In the true call there is no such alternative as these, cither 
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from God or from man, etther natural or supernatural. For 
such miserable etther-ors there is no place. The first coun- 
cil held at Jerusalem said, ‘‘It seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us.” The junction is a conjunction, not a 
disjunction. Thus is it usually, if not always. 

(2.) With the designation goes also preparation. The 
two do not appear separate and apart. They unite, blend. 
Indeed, they are often scarcely to be distinguished even in 
thought. The preparation does, in some measure, consti- 
tute the call. The call is at least an important element of 
the preparation. And the preparation is not a mere frame 
of mind wrought by the Spirit’s momentary touch. Its 
foundations are deep, the process long. And here, too, 
we must recognize that union of divine with human action 
that has place in the call. Thus we can not, with truth, 
decry one as a man-made minister because he has used the 
schools in gaining preparation for the ministry. As well 
stigmatize one as a man-made Christian who has become a 
Christian in connection with training by godly parents and 
preaching by human lips. A man-made minister, as opposed 
to a God-made minister, would be one wrought for his office 
by human agency alone to the utter exclusion of the divine. 
The God-made minister would be one with whom human 
agency had had nothing to do. Has such a minister ever 
breathed and spoken on this earth? To such monstrous 
conceptions can a partial, one-sided view carry one. 

(3.) This preparation is followed by immediate and 
effective empowerment. The servant of God speaks or 
works as the Spirit moves tongue or hand. The man fills 
his place because he is the Lord’s instrument, a tongue to 
speak, a foot to run, a hand to execute. He is a light, be- 
cause in him burns and keeps burning the celestial flame. 
He is that light which he is, because in him burns just his 
light, and his light answers just the intended end. There 
is divine purpose and execution, yet none the less, nay all 
the more, the man is himself doing truly his own work. 
God uses him but as a MAN, and not as a hollow tube. 
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(4.) Finally it holds now as on the day of Pentecost 
that the manifold ministrations of the Church accomplish 
results not by their own intrinsic power. The planting and . 
the watering have not in them the vital and vitalizing 
power, the life and its gift. The conditions are not the 
efficient cause. The machinery is not the motive force. 
God giveth the increase. This is old truth, yet ever 
new; an oft-told truth, but easily forgotten; familiar, but 
precious. 
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ArrtIcte III. 


THEORIES OF INSPIRATION, 


BY ALVAH HOVEY. D. D., LL. D. 


THE inspiration referred to is, of course, that of the . 
sacred writers, and, through them, of the Scriptures which 
they wrote. These theories are distinguished from one 
another by their ruling principle or characteristic, though 
they may be alike in many details. The subject is one of 
perennial interest to students of the Bible, and of somewhat 
special importance at the present time. For the recent 
admission of Dr. G. E. Ellis, that the earlier Unitarians 
were not, on the whole, successful in their debate with 
Trinitarians, was made with a view to emphasizing the ne- 
cessity of a modified doctrine of Biblical inspiration, and 
this Unitarian scholar evidently perceives that orthodoxy 
can not break its fetters and come into the broad and sunny 
fields of liberal thought without adopting a more elastic 
theory of inspiration. 

The subject of this paper is, without doubt, both timely 
and interesting, but it is also difficult, so difficult, indeed, 
that the writer will be surprised as much as gratified+if he 
succeeds in the double task of fairly reviewing and criticising 
several theories which seem to him erroneous, and in mak- 
ing thoroughly intelligible a theory which seems to him 
essentially correct. ; 

But are not theories of inspiration sumberless, like’ the 
sands upon the sea-shore, so that the task proposed is utterly 
disproportioned to any man’s knowledge and to the limits 
of an article in this Review? The answer to this question 
may be yes or no, according to the view which is taken of 
the task proposed. 
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If all the finer distinctions between theories of inspifa- 
tion are taken account of, these theories will be found too 
numerous for examination in a single paper; but if only 
their ruling principles and stronger affinities are noticed, 
they may be brought together in a few classes and consid- 
ered in a brief discussion. Adopting the latter method, we 
propose to speak, first, of two extreme theories, that of 
inspiration defined as spiritual genius and insight, on the 
one side, and that of inspiration defined as strictly verbal 
dictation, on the other. And, secondly, of four interme- 
diate theories, proceeding from the left towards the right, 
namely: (a.) That of occasional divine illumination, ren- 
dering some parts of Scripture trustworthy. (0.) That of 
divine illumination according to progress in spiritual life. 
(c.) That of divine illumination for all directly religious 
teaching. (d.) That of divine illumination for all that was 
intended to be teaching. 

As the writer proposes not only to state theories, but 
also to express an opinion concerning them as correct or 
incorrect, it is proper to mention the principal tests which 
will be consciously applied in forming that opinion. These 
tests or criteria may be embraced in four questions and 
their answers, viz: I. Does a given theory represent the 
Scriptures as a trustworthy revelation of God and his will? 
If not, it is a denial of inspiration rather than a ¢heory of it. 
2. Does it recognize a truly human as well as a truly divine 
agency in the production of the Scriptures? If not, it over- 
looks a general law of God's action, as well as many features 
of the sacred record. 3. Does it interpret fairly the definite 
promises of Christ to the eleven, and the high claims made 
by prophets and apostles to respect as special messengers from 
God? If not, it fails to honor duly the highest testimony 
we have concerning inspiration. 4. Does it account for the 
extraordinary qualities of the Bible as a whole and in all 
its parts? If not; it is obviously insufficient and erroneous, 
A theory in respect to which all these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative may be accepted with no small 
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confidence as true, while a theory in respect to which any 
of them must be answered in the negative may be safely 
rejected as false. 

Let us, then, first look at the two extreme theories 
named above, beginning with the one at the left. ‘‘ Weg- 
scheider”—to use the words of another—‘‘held that the 
power by which the Scripture writers were enabled to 
fulfill their task differed in no essential respect from that 
possessed in common by all men as a gift from the Al- 
mighty, and manifested in the ordinary exercise of the moral 
and rational nature. . . . Thesacred writers, in the spirit 
of piety, referred to God their good thoughts and ideas, and 
recorded them under divine guidance and assistance.” By 
‘*divine guidance and assistance’’ Wegscheider means very 
nearly the same as we mean by that expression when used of 
ordinary Christians doing ordinary work with ordinary divine 
assistance. Scarcely higher than this is the view of Mac- 

‘naught: ‘‘ Milton and Shakespeare and Bacon and Canticles 
and the Apocalypse and the Sermon on the Mount and, the 
eighth chapter to the Romans are, in our estimation, all in- 
spired ; but which of them is the most valuable inspired docu- 
ment, or whether the Bible, as a whole, is not incomparably 
more precious than any other book, these are questions which 
must be decided by examining the observable character and 
tendency of each book, and the beneficial effect which his- 
tory may show that each has produced.”” Again, ‘‘The dif- 
ference between the idea of genius and that of divine inspi- 
ration is not in the result produced, but in the originator 
recognized.”” (Page 158.) Thus Wegscheider and Macnaught 
agree in principle. 

This theory signally fails to win our confidence when it 
is tested by the questions mentioned above. For it does 
not represent the Scriptures as being, in any proper sense, 
a trustworthy revelation of God’ and his will. They are 
supposed to contain truth, but it is truth imbedded in error 
and clothed with no special authority. Again, this theory 
does not interpret fairly the promises of Christ to the 
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eleven, or the claims made by prophets and apostles to 
respect as messengers of God and teachers of his will; itrather 
empties all meaning out of them. Nor, finally, does it ac- 
count for the extraordinary qualities of the sacred record. It 
ignores instead of accounting for these qualities, And, there- 
fore, in turning from Macnaught ‘‘On Inspiration” to such 
a book as ‘‘The Supernatural Origin of the Bible,” by 
Rogers, one feels as if he were emerging from a region of 
twilight and doubt into a region of noonday and certainty. 

At the opposite extreme is the theory of exact verbal 
dictation. ‘‘God alone,” sdys Quenstedt, ‘‘ should be called 
the author of Scripture.” ‘‘ All which was to be written was 
suggested by the Holy Ghost to the sacred writers in the act 
of writing, and was dictated to their understanding as to a 
pen, so that it must be set down in writing with these and 
no other conditions, in this and no other way.”’ Gerhardt 
remarks that ‘‘ one may rightly call the apostles and prophets 
amanuenses of God, hands of Christ, and notaries or sec- 
retaries of the Holy Ghost, since they spoke or wrote 
nothing according to their own human will.”” Hollaz teaches 
that ‘‘the words were inspired within the prophets, not to 
be understood, but to be written.” And Dr. John Owen 
uses the following language: ‘‘The Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments were immediately and entirely given 
out by God himself, his mind being in them represented to 
us without the least interveniency of such mediums and 
ways as were capable of giving change or alteration of the 
least letter or syllable.” 

This theory can, perhaps, be so bing : as to justify 
an affirmative answer to three out of the four test questions 
proposed, though the language of some writers who adopt 
it appears to be scarcely consistent with an affirmative 
answer to more than two out of the four. For, to speak 
of but a single point, it does not recognize a truly human 
as well as a truly divine agency in the production of the Scrip- 
tures. The human agency is rather swallowed up and lost 
in the divine. The human spirit is, indeed, made the chan-. 
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nel of communication, but it has no influence on the char- 
acter or form of the divine message. The message is not 
understood, but merely written. 

And there certainly are portions of Scripture which 
may have been imparted to the souls of prophets or apos- 
tles in the way now described. When men of God were in 
an ecstasy, voices may have been heard or visions seen 
which were imperfectly understood, but nevertheless faith- 
fully reported and put on record. Neither Isaiah in the 
old economy, nor John of Patmos in the new, can be sup- 
posed to have comprehended all that was embraced in their 
messages. Indeed, it is reasonable to say that the precise 
meaning of almost any prediction of future events was but 
dimly seen by the prophet who delivered it. But all the 
passages of this kind constitute only a small part of the 
sacred record. If the story of the creation, if all that 
appears to have been addressed to the inward eye or ear of 
prophets in ecstasy, if every thing in Scripture that seems 
to have been imparted without the ordinary action of the 
mind in comprehending truth were collected in one book, 
it would not be a fifth part of the Bible. 

Of the New Testament no portion save the Apocalypse 
would belong to this book. The Gospels, the Acts, the 
epistles, are all of them productions which bear the marks 
of human agency as clearly as they do of divine. We can 
not, indeed, separate the effect of the one agency from that 
of the other and say, this thought or feeling is from God, 
and that thought or feeling is from man. But by a close 
study of the record we are rather led to believe that the 
divine permeates, purifies, and elevates the human, without 
destroying it, while the human so blends with and molds 
the divine as to bring it within the range of our possible 
comprehension and experience. In like manner, the his- 
torical portions of the Old Testament, together with Job, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and most of the Psalms bear on them 
distinct signs of human observation, reflection, or expe- 
rience, coloring, though not adulterating, the wholesome 
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stream of divine influence. The total impression made by 
a perusal of these books is unfavorable to the extreme 
theory of verbal dictation, of which we are now speaking. 

Having referred to certain Biblical facts with which the 
theory of strict verbal dictation is believed to be inconsis- 
tent, we are ready to concede that verbal inspiration has 
been sometimes presented! in a less objectionable form, 
in a form which is scarcely distinguishable from that of 
plenary inspiration. And we are also prepared to admit 
that no inspiration can justify confidence in a teacher of 
new religious truth, which does not influence and, in a high 
degree, control his language—for thought and speech are 
practically inseparable. The latter is molded by the former, 
and any power which is sufficient to determine what thought 
shall be, can not fail of ‘giving tone to speech also. Yet 
while there is a grand element of truth in the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration, carefully defined, the expression itself 
is very liable to be misunderstood, and on that account, 
if for no other, is wisely relinquished by most writers on 
this difficult subject. 

Secondly, of the four theories which we have called 
intermediate, the first is that of occasional divine illumina- 
tion, rendering some parts of Scripture trustworthy. The de- 
fenders of this theory, with others who are ‘‘abreast of the 
times,”’ assert that the Bible contains the truth in respect to 
God, but decline to say that the Bible is true. They some- 
times speak of it as divine, but they mean this in a large, 
indefinite sense, that has respect to the volume as a whole, 
but not to the correctness of its teaching in any part. 
There is truth here and there in those ancient records— 
even as there is truth in the dialogues of Plato—but it is 
truth shaded by error. There are particles of gold swept 
down to us from the mountains of Israel by this turbid 
river of God, but they are mixed with sand. Some of those 
who adopt this theory agree with Coleridge in saying that 
whatever in Scripture finds them—that is, whatever stimu- 
lates and clarifies their spiritual] nature, whatever commends 
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itself to them—is from God; but whatever fails to do this 
is from man. Thus they test the light by their own power 
of vision, and assume that there is no note in the scale of 
truth which is too high or pure for their spiritual ear to 
appreciate. Others who adopt this theory admit that the 
sacred writers may have been divinely taught what are the 
first principles of true religion, while they were left to the 
guidance of their own understanding in unfolding, applying, 
and defending those principles. Hence, many of their 
expositions of religious doctrine involve error, though it 
‘may be possible to detect in those expositions the marred 
features of germinal and perfect truth. . 

The theory which has been thus described is not, in- 
deed, strictly speaking, a theory of inspiration, but rather a 
statement of the supposed fruit of inspiration. And it will 
be easy to show that it places the original Scriptures on a 
level as to truth, and therefore as to authority, de/ow that 
of the works of nature. For it concedes that, if we had in 
our possession the autographs of the sacred writers, and ~ 
could interpret them perfectly, they would not be found 
free from error, while the defenders of this theory would, 
doubtless, affirm that the testimony of nature is always true 
as far as it goes. Whatever the stars above or the earth 
beneath, whatever the forces of matter or the movements 
of instinct, teach concerning their Lord is worthy of abso- 
lute confidence. The only problem is that of correct 
interpretation. 

To this theory we object for several reasons: 1. It 
assigns to the Bible an authority much inferior to that of 
nature; we mean practically inferior, since everyeman is 
obliged to determine for himself, part by part, verse by 
verse, sentence by sentence, and word by word, how much 
of the Bible ought to be accepted by him as the voice 
of God. 2. It assigns to uninspired men the task of sep- 
arating truth from error in the writings of inspired men, 
thus saying, in effect, that uninspired men are better judges 
of divine truth tHan inspired men; or else saying, that the 
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process of sifting truth from error is so useful as to justify 
the Lord in providing for sinners a ‘mixture of truth and 
error, when truth might have been as easily given. 3. It 
does not agree with the promise of Christ to his disciples 
that the Holy Spirit should come and guide them into all 
the truth (John xvi, 13), or with the declaration of Paul 
that the spiritual-—namely, the inspired—man judgeth all 
things. (1 Corinthians ii, 15.) 4. It does not accord with 
the tone of certainty and authority everywhere used by 
prophets, apostles, evangelists, and sacred writers generally. 

In view of these objections, the theory of occasional 
illumination by which holy men are said to have been moved 
by the Holy Spirit to scatter seeds of truth amid germs of 
error, or wheat amid tares, throughout the Bible, must be 
pronounced unsatisfactory or, more exactly, incorrect. 

We will, therefore, proceed to a criticism of the next 
theory, namely, that of Divine illumination according to prog- 
vess in spiritual life. 

The advocates of this theory assert that the inspiration 
of prophets and apostles was just the same in kind as that 
which is imparted to all Christians, and only different in 
degree as the piety of the former may have, perchance, 
excelled the piety of the latter. God, it is said, makes no 
account of times or seasons, of mental powers or public 
needs, but illuminates the minds of his people in proportion 
to their growth in grace. This view is supposed to agree 
with the character of God and the principles of natural 
right, for it makes him to put the highest honor on per- 
sonal holiness, and to give light on the same terms to all 
his children. 

But against this theory it may be remarked: 1. That 
it is not favored by the language of Scripture. For among 
those who are represented by that language as inspired, at 
least for the utterance of special messages, were Balaam, 
who loved the wages of iniquity, and only spoke the 
truth because he dared not prevaricate; and Solomon, who 


was far more eminent for his wisdom in earthly affairs than 
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for love to God or devotion to his service; and Jonah, 
who sought to flee from the presence of Jehovah, and only 
turned back when he found that the hand of God was over 
the sea and his will supreme. Moreover, the apostle to the 
Gentiles teaches that supernatural gifts, spiritual charismata, 
were not imparted to men as rewards of merit, as sources of 
happiness, or even as means of spiritual progress, but rather 
‘*to profit withal,” i. e., as explained by himself, for the 
building up of the body of Christ. This one end was con- 
templated by the Holy Spirit when he bestowed extraordi- 
nary gifts according to his own will. Nay, it is possible 
that inspiration was, in some sense, a dangerous gift to its 
possessor, and that peculiar trials were necessary to prevent 
the growth of spiritual pride in the hearts of prophets and 
aposties. Paul was in danger of being exalted above meas- 
ure by the revelations afforded him, and therefore his thorn 
in the flesh could not be removed. Knowledge puffeth up, 
love .buildeth up. Hence the one great reason why any 
person was selected by Jehovah to be his messenger to men 
appears to have been the fact that he was specially qualified 
to bear the message. Something in his nature, character, 
experience, or relation to others, in his gifts of reason, 
imagination, or speech, rendered him*the fittest person for 
the Most High to employ in revealing his will on a par- 
ticular subject to mankind. 

It may be remarked against this theory: 2. That it has 
an inherent tendency to backslide into a theory of no inspi- 
ration at all, or no inspiration as distinguished from good 
sense, guided by love to God and man. It enlarges the 
range and lowers the character of revelation by the Spirit 
of God, until it robs it of all authority for any man save the 
one who receives it. For what true Christian can know 
that the spiritual life of other men is purer and higher than 
his own, and so their light from the Spirit clearer than his? 
Besides, if divine revelation comes to all the good, it comes 
in so natural a way that they can not distinguish it from 
the action of reason and conscience, and are, on this ac- 
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count, in constant danger of distrusting its reality. It may 
be remarked, 3. That the history of the Christian relig- 
ion is against this theory. For, if all good men are 
inspired in proportion to their progress in sanctification, it 
is surprising that no important and unquestionable additions 
to the sum of Christian truth have been made since the 
apostolic age. It is surprising that the most devout men 
still find in the Psalms of David, in the prophecies of 
Isaiah, in the letters of Paul, and in the writings of John, 
the purest and highest views of religious truth yet given to 
mankind. Of course, it may be answered that Paul and 
John have never been surpassed in spiritual excellence, that 
they reached, in fact, the highest degree and form of re- 
ligious life possible to men in their earthly state; and if this 
answer be made, it is plain that those who make it must be 
content with the views of Christian truth set forth by these 
apostles as the best that will ever be given to men. Their 
views, to be sure, may be far enough from correct, but they 
are the nearest approximation to real truth which, according 
to the rule which God is supposed to have adopted in 
revealing his will, the moral condition of man permits. 
Thus defended, the theory before us lands its advocates in 
comparative agnosticism. The moral imperfection of the 
medium of revelation perverts or obscures, or, at least, 
limits, the truth revealed. Yet there is no hope of a better 
medium, and we must therefore get on as well as we can with 
the approximations to truth found in the Scriptures, always 
giving the first place to those Scriptures which were written 
by the men whom we esteem the best. 

If the objection which was just now drawn from history 
were removed by this answer, there is another objection 
from the same source which deserves serious attention; 
namely, that many of the sweetest, purest, bravest, hum- 
blest souls in our Christian ranks have not been distin- 
guished for their knowledge of truth. No candid observer 
would venture to affirm that their comprehension of Chris- 
tian principles has been as remarkable when compared with 
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that of ordinary believers, as their faith and love have been. 
What becomes, then, of the divine rule that truth is re- 
vealed to all Christians by the Holy Spirit in proportion to 
their progress in holy living? It is found to be imaginary. 
God has never made piety the so/e qualification for the min- 
istry, or the prophetic office, and we must look for some 
better theory of inspiration than this, or be satisfied to have 
no theory at all. 

The next theory in the list read, given near the begin- 
ning of this paper, may be stated as follows: That the sa- 
cred writers were inspired and absolutely trustworthy in all 
religious teaching, and in that alone. As to secular affairs, of 
whatever kind, they were not inspired. Unimportant de- 
tails of life were left to their natural powers, and we are 
not to be surprised if mistakes are discovered in what they 
wrote. If they had any physical science it was that of their 
own day, but they did not profess to teach science. 

This theory has been vigorously asserted and elaborately 
defended by Mr. Row, one of the most thoughtful writers 
of England. Mr. Row maintains: a. ‘‘That we have no 
grounds of antecedent certainty to guide us as to the nature 
or degree of inspiration with which a revelation would be 
communicated. 6. That the inspiration afforded would not 
be a greater degree of inspiration than that which was 
necessary for effectuating the purposes of God in communi- 
cating a revelation., c. That such truths as God has already 
communicated by natural means, and which he has already 
given man the power to discover for himself, would not form 
the subject-matter of a supernatural revelation. d. That, 
according to analogies of God’s conduct in creation and 
providence, inspiration would be confined to the proper 
subject-matter of the revelation itself, and would not be 
extended to collateral matter connected with the revelation. 
e. That not only is there no antecedent presumption against 
the existence of a human element in a revelation, but the 
analogies of God’s operations in creation and providence 
would lead us to infer the presence of such an element in 
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every revelation of which the Creator and Preserver of the 
universe is the author.” ; 

Again, he asserts that ‘‘the highest form of inspiration 
in an apostle was a knowledge of divine truth, constant 
and permanent, forming a portion of his self-conscious 
understanding but attended with a distinct consciousness 
that it had been communicated to him by a power external 
to himself. . . . The office of an apostle consisted of 
two branches. It was one of its functions to bear witness 
to the events of our Lord’s ministry and the reality of his 
resurrection. It was another function of the apostolic office 
to expound the meaning of the revelation communicated 
in his person.” In discussing spiritual gifts he comes to 
this result, that ‘‘each gift must have been limited in the 
enlightenment which it conveyed to the special subject-matter 
immediately connected with the gift itself. . . . The gift 
of wisdom, confined as it was to the special. subjects of a 
divine revelation, would not enlighten the possessor on the 
principles of natural philosophy. The gift of discerning 
spirits would afford no insight into the truths of geology,” 
etc. In speaking of Christ’s promise to the eleven, he 
remarks: ‘‘It is a promise of assistance exactly propor- 
tioned to the necessity. Our Lord tells the apostles that 
the Spirit would refresh their memories; there was, there- 
fore, combined a divine and a human element. The apos- 
tles remembered, the Spirit supplemented the deficiencies 
of their memories. The small variations, omissions, and 
transpositions, therefore, may be traced to the human ele- 
ment subsisting in the apostles’ memories.” 

In accordance with this theory Mr. Row admits that 
there are minor errors in the Bible, but denies that they are 
ever of such a character as to diminish the authority or 
touch the infallibility of the writers as to the great subject- 
matter of revelation, the truths of religion. 

To illustrate his conception of minor, non-religious state- 
ments which may be correct or incorrect without modifying 
the value of the Bible as a source of religious truth, we 
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will quote his remarks on a chronological difficulty. ‘‘In 
*his discourse at Antioch St. Luke reports St. Paul to have 
said: ‘‘ He gave them judges by the space of four hundred 
and fifty years, until Samuel, the prophet.’ It has been sup- 
posed necessary, for the purpose of maintaining the apos- 
tles’ inspiration, that a theory should be invented whereby 
this statement should be reconciled with the supposed chro- 
nology ef the Book of Judges.” But Mr. Row inquires: 
‘‘Where is the promise of our Lord to be found which 
asserts that he would make the apostles adepts in the know- 
ledge of chronology? By which of the supernatural gifts 
was such knowledge imparted? Questions of chronology 
have nothing to do with the salvation of men, or with the 
great truths of the Christian revelation. Not one single truth 
connected with the well-being of man, for time or for eter- 
nity, can be affected by determining the question whether 
the judges bore rule four hundred and fifty or four thousand 
five hundred years. . . . It is a low view to take of 
the purposes of revelation, to think that Christ came, or 
the supernatural gifts of the Spirit were imparted to teach 
us truths of this description.” The same opinion is ex- 
pressed by Mr. Row as to the supposed inaccuracies of the 
evangelists in relating certain minor events in the life of 
Christ, and as to many accounts of secular affairs, that are . 
likewise supposed to be inaccurate. 
This is the theory. And much can be said in its favor. 
In the first place, the great purpose of a supernatural reve- 
lation is, confessedly, to make known religious truth. It is 
given to teach men, not physical science, but the way of 
life ; not the wonders of this world, but the far greater won- 
ders of the world to come; or, as has been wittily said, ‘‘not 
how the heavens go, but how to go to heaven.” Its chief 
aim is to persuade sinners to be reconciled to God. Every 
thing else is incidental or tributary to this. The principal 
value of the Bible would therefore remain, if it could be 
proved that its writers were infallible in their religious teach- 
ing, while in every thing else they were liable to err. 
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In the second place, the passages which refer to the 
inspiration of sacred writers or books, may generally be 
understood to mean inspiration for the teaching of religious 
truth. . This is the case with Christ’s noteworthy promise 
to the eleven, recorded in the fourth Gospel, and with Paul’s 
declaration that ‘‘every Scripture, given by inspiration 
of God, is profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness ; that the man 
of God may be complete, furnished completely unto every 
good work.’”’ So, too, the account which Paul furnishes of 
spiritual gifts recognizes them as closely related to relig- 
ious work. 

And, in the third place, many of the alleged errors of the 
Bible are found in statements which are not obviously and 
strictly religious; and it is felt to be easier to maintain the 
divine authority of Scripture, if these passages may be 
treated as containjng error without diminishing our confi- 
dence in the full truthfulness of all the rest. . The theory 
is therefore helpful to the believer in repelling objections to 
the Bible as a source of religious truth. 

Still it must be conceded that, in a critical age like the 
present, one can raise objections to this theory, the best we 
have thus far considered. First, as scarcely consistent with 
itself. For while it affirms, in one breath, that ‘‘ we have xo 
grounds of antecedent certainty to guide us as to the nature 
or degree of inspiration with which a revelation would be 
communicated,” it declares, in the next, that ‘‘the inspira- 
tion afforded would not be greater than was necessary to 
effect the purposes of God in making it,” etc. But if we 
may be antecedently sure that it would not be greater than 
was necessary,” may we not be antecedently sure that it 
would be as great as was necessary? Secondly, as difficult 
of application. For who is wise enough to tell us what 
portions of history or biography in the Old Testament or in 
the New were not written with a manifestly religious aim? 
What portions do not illustrate the relation of God to man? 
The story of the creation, the fall, the deluge, the disper- 
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sion, the patriarchs, the bondage in Egypt, the Exodus, 
the giving of the law, the wandering in the desert, the 
conquest of Canaan, all this, and all that follows in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament, is clearly religious in 
its bearing and spirit. It is sacred history, meant to show. 
the attitude of God to his chosen people, as well as their 
treatment of him. Why should it be supposed any less 
religious than the language of the prophets when they fore- 
told the fall of cities or of nations? Both were written for 
the honor of Jehovah, showing men their dependence on 
him, and his readiness to forgive the penitent. 

And if we look into the New Testament the same is 
true. The narrative books are the Gospels and the Acts; 
but no writings of the New Testament are more profoundly 
religious than these. Can we then suppose that the Savior 
was less concerned about their exact truthfulness, than 
about the truthfulness of the apostolic letters? 

Thirdly, as tempting one to assign difficult passages to 
the secular class when they belong to the religious. For, 
if a certain text seems to disagree in any respect with 
another, this theory suggests an easy escape from difficulty. 
Call one of them secular, and the alleged disagreement is a 
matter of no consequence. Only religious teaching is in- 
spired, and all the error is to be relegatéd to the secular 
parts of the book. This objection is of a practical nature, 
but ought to be kept in mind by all who adopt the theory. 

The last theory which we propose to state is this: That 
whatever the Bible was intended to teach may be safely accepted 
by us as inspired truth, having divine authority. For the teachers 
being inspired, whatever they were inspired to teach must 
be clothed with divine authority. Observe, then, (1) that 
we do not say ‘‘whatever the Bible has been supposed to 
teach” its writers were divinely inspired to teach. For the 
Bible has been supposed to teach a great many things which 
it does not teach. No book has been more frequently mis- 
interpreted than this. Out of it have been drawn the 
strangest doctrines by means. of the most unreasonable and 
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capricious exposition. Observe (2) that we do not say, 
‘* Whatever the sacred writers intended to teach,” for we are 
fully persuaded that they ‘‘ builded better than they knew.” 
If, e. g., the evangelists were enabled by the Spirit of 
God to recall and to record the sayings of Christ, it is by 
no means necessary to believe that they fully understood 
those sayings, and meant to teach by them all that they 
were intended to teach. And the same may be affirmed of 
nearly or quite all the predictions found in the Scriptures. 
Observe (3) that my language is, ‘‘ Whatever the Bible was 
intended to teach;” that is, by the Holy Spirit, who inspired 
the writers of it. If we can ascertain what it was intended 
by him to teach, whether in relation to God or man, to 
angel or demon, to law or grace, that is worthy of confi- 
dence as true and important. Observe (4) that ‘‘what the 
Bible was intended to teach” refers to the Scriptures as 
they were first written. If errors have crept into the text by 
the carelessness of transcribers or by the ignorance of trans- 
lators, these errors do not show that the teaching of the 
inspired writers was incorrect. And, it may be added, that 
the means and processes by which such errors may be 
detected are now well understood and applied, so that their 
disturbing influence is reduced to a minimum. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that never, since the apostolic 
age, was the original text of Scripture more accessible than 
it is to-day to the careful student. Observe (5) that this 
theory speaks of ‘‘ what the Bible was intended 4% teach,” 
in distinction from what it was intended “% be a record of. 
For example, the sayings of wicked men may be recorded, 
not for the purpose of indorsing them as true and preserv- 
ing them for the instruction of mankind, but for the pur- 
pose of showing the character, temper, opinion, or conduct 
of the men, or of justifying the providence of God towards 
them. Thus the record of these sayings may be true and 
also instructive with respect to the character and conduct 
of the men who uttered them, but not with respect to God 
or his will or the conduct of other men. The language 
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of Job’s friends, e. g., may be a true representation of their 
views and spirit, but a false representation of God’s provi- 
dence and Job’s past life—a valuable lesson as to Oriental 
belief concerning the Lord’s treatment of men in this life, 
but a worthless, because misleading, statement of his actual 
method of dealing with men here below. 

Again, while it may be less important to have the record 
of earthly events or of human opinions, prejudices, and sins, 
divinely authenticated and correct, than it is to have the 
account of God and his grace perfect, it can not be shown 
that attention to the former would have been unworthy of 
‘the spirit of truth.” For religion is never fully appre- 
ciated by one who is ignorant of either God or man, of 
either the Savior or the sinner to be saved. Hence, in a 
secondary, if not a primary sense, those parts of the Bible 
which are concerned with human life and conduct, must 
have been intended to aid in teaching religious truth. And 
just as far as they were intended by the Spirit to ‘each 
any thing, this theory considers their lesson divine and sure. 

The only reason, I imagine, for thinking that incorrect 
statements respecting the character or conduct of men would 
be harmless, is that we are presumed to have sufficient 
knowledge to correct them, while we have not sufficient 
knowledge to correct errors that might be made respecting 
God's character or will. If we admit that there is a differ- 
ence of this kind between the two cases, we are, neverthe- 
less, unable to see that it is great enough to render divine 
inspiration unnecessary to the sacred writers when speaking 
of men. It seems to us unspeakably important that the 
Bible should be true in its delineations of human character 
and life; unspeakably important that the working of sin 
in human hearts should be described in the clearest manner 
and by the highest authority, so that the holiness of God 
may be seen in contrast with the sin of man. Will the 
reader tell us how a piece of history or of biography can illus- 
trate the providence of God, if it does not report correctly 
the principal events with which that providence was con- 
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nected? Or why such a writing occupies a place in the 
Scriptures if it be not to illustrate the providence of God? 

In view of every consideration, we are best satisfied with 
this simple theory: That whatever the Bible was intended to 
teach was certified as true by the spirit of inspiration. We pre- 
fer this to the preceding theory, first, because it is difficult 
fér us to distinguish between religious and non-religious 
teaching in the Bible; and, secondly, because whatever the 
sacred writers teach they seem to teach with the same accent 
of authority. But we accept it, not without being almost 
painfully aware of the fact that, even when it is clearly 
understood, its only perfect defense must rest on the triple 
foundation of strong faith in a personal God, of large con- 
fidence in the good sense and moral honesty of the sacred 
writers, and of modest, but far-seeing and discriminating 
interpretation of the whole Word. If there is any lurking 
doubt in the reader’s soul concerning the existence of a 
wonder-working God, or any faint suspicion of what would 
now be called a lack of transparent openness and truthful- 
ness in the writers of the Bible, or any unanswered query 
whether the apostles and prophets may not have had a dif- 
ferent and lower standard of literary morality than now 
prevails (as M. Rénan suggests that Jesus himself had a 
lower standard of truth-speaking than prevails in modern 
French society), he will be certain to find this theory weak, 
if not contemptible. 

But how are we to meet the charge of errors or of 
seeming errors in the Bible, if this theory be adopted? 
Perhaps we may never be able to meet this charge to the 
satisfaction of all men; but something, at least, may be 
done by considering : 

1. That we affirm inspiration and divine authority of 
the original Scriptures, the: sacred autographs, but not 
of the copies or versions; and some of the alleged errors 
are, without doubt, due to repeated transcription and trans- 
lation. But how far a recovery of the inspired text, as it 
came from the pens of the sacred writers, would go in 
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removing difficulties, we can not say—not a few, however, 
of those occasioned by conflicting numbers or names in the 
Old Testament would disappear. 

2. That we look upon the Bible as a progressive revela- 
tion, adapted part by part to the spiritual condition of the 
people first addressed. It is enough, therefore, if the views 
taught in the earlier parts, though incomplete, look towards 
the views contained in the later parts, and prepare a way 
for them. This remark is of almost supreme importance, 
and a full and clear apprehension of its meaning and bear- 
ing is indispensable to any just estimate of the Scriptures. 

3. That we look upon the Scriptures as writings given 
to the people originally, for the purpose of awakening, 
arousing, moving, as well as of instructing them. No greater 
mistake can be made than to suppose that zustruction was the 
supreme, or even the chief, end of revelation. It was only 
a means to an end, and that end was the new life in God. 
Hence,. in the Scriptures their bold, fervid, figurative lan- 
guage; their metaphors, hyperboles, parables, allegories ; 
their apostrophes, entreaties, warnings, exhortations. To 
bear this remark in mind will be a marvelous help to a 
thoughtful, but troubled, inquirer concerning the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. It will shed light at a hundred points, 
and increase a hundredfold his reverence for the wisdom of 
God in the volume of his Word. 

4. That we find the Scriptures to be occasional and 
fragmentary productions, not treatises carefully planned 
with a view to full discussion and to anticipated criticism. 
Those persons are wholly astray who compare them with 
scientific or philosophical works of modern times. Even 
the four Gospels are mere snatches of biography—no one 
of them attempting to give the story of Christ’s ministry in 
full. Hence the difficulty of pointing out the sequence and 
connection of events. Hence, too, the obscure places and 
the seeming contradictions. It was clearly the purpose of 
the evangelists to bear witness to ‘‘ the truth, and to nothing 
but the truth,’’ but they do not pretend to testify to ‘the 
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whole truth ; that would have been obviously absurd; they 
never claim even as much as this, that they are giving all 
that they know to be true, but only this, that whatever 
they do relate is true. (Vide the different records of Pilate’s 
superscription over Jesus.) 

5. That we meet in the Scriptures with references to 
natural objects as they appeared to men at that time, and 
to historical events or periods as they were then spoken of 
by the people. In such cases the language of the sacred 
writers, borrowed from the ordinary speech of the day, was 
correct if' viewed in relation to the purpose for which it was 
used, though it may be incorrect if interpreted as meant to 
convey exact information as to facts in natural science or in 
history. In this way, if the common text be correct, may 
be explained the words of Paul, ‘‘He gave them judges by 
the space of four hundred and fifty years, until Samuel, the 
prophet”’—which Mr. Row adduces in support of another 
theory. Says Dr. Hackett on this expression: ‘‘It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that Paul has followed here a mode of reck- 
oning which was current at that time, and which, being a 
well-known received chronology, whether correct or incor- 
rect in itself considered, was entirely correct for his object, 
which was not to settle a question about dates, but to recall 
to the minds of those whom he addressed a particular por- 
tion of Jewish history.” Yet it deserves to be mentioned 
that the reading now adopted by the highest critical authori- 
ties, and sustained by the great uncials xA BCD, takes 
away from this passage its supposed inaccuracy, by con- 
necting the words four hundred and fifty years with the 
preceding verse. 

It will be perceived by those who have accompanied us 
thus far that our principal object has been to define the 
influence of inspiration upon the teaching of the sacred 
writers, rather than the way in which the Spirit of God 
wielded that influence. Yet it is not improper to state that, 
adopting the well-known distinction between revelation and 
inspiration, we regard the dynamic theory of the latter as 
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furnishing a better account of it than is furnished by any 
other. To this no exception is required, though it must be 
supposed that in cases of ecstasy the power of the Holy 
Spirit took such control of the mind as to turn it quite 
away from the actual world of sense and direct it wholly to 
spiritual things. But if the distinction between revelation 
and inspiration be rejected, it will be necessary to suppose 
different modes or degrees of inspiration, (a) for the appre- 
hension and utterance of new truth; (6) for the recollec- 
tion and expression of known truth; and (c) for the recog- 
nition and indorsement of truth declared by others. 

In bringing this paper to a close the writer would express 
his unfaltering assurance that the Bible will pass through 
the fiery ordeal of criticism to which it is now subjected 
without losing ‘‘one jot or tittle” of its authority over the 
consciences and lives of men. It is indeed evident that 
many who profess to be wise look upon it with avowed 
contempt ; sometimes, it may be, after, but often, we fear, 
before, giving to its pages any reasonable amount of study. 
Some of them condemn it in terms which betray either 
ignorance or malice. But it is one thing to denounce and 
another to destroy. And men who despise the Bible do 
little credit to their own judgment of what is best in 
thought and most beneficent as well as powerful in life. 
When the New Testament becomes obsolete; there will be 
no literature in the world to revere. When Christ ceases 
to be an object of love among men goodness will die and 
chaos return. But we have no apprehension of such an 
evil day. We believe that the Gospel will yet be welcomed 
as good news by every people under heaven, and the king- 
doms of this world be given to Christ. For it is written: 
‘*Ask of me and I will give thee the heathen for thine 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.’”” And the whole Church, animated by the 
Word and Spirit of Christ, is praying daily: ‘‘ Thy kingdom 
come: thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven,” 
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ArTICLE IV. 


THE REFORMATION FROM A BAPTIST POINT OF 
VIEW. 


BY PROFESSOR A. H, NEWMAN, LL. D. 


Tue Reformation of the sixteenth century, like any 
other great historical movement, may be approached in 
three ways. We may go back into the remote past and trace 
minutely the course of events that has here and now found 
its culmination; we may show that the seed-sowing and the 
soil being as they were, the harvest is precisely what might 
have been expected. Or, we may take the movement as we 
find it, analyze it into its constituent elements, trace the mo- 
tives and. aims of leaders and led, trace the immediate 
and remote moral and spiritual effects, test every thing by 
the eternal principles of right and truth, as determined by 
conscience and the written Word. Or, again, we may view 
the movement as a link in the chain of the accomplishment 
of the divine purposes, knowing that the Almighty is able 
to make evil forces to co-operate with good thereunto. 
This last process we ought always to apply, so essential is 
it to the proper understanding of the ways of God to men. 
But we must beware of supposing that this process in any 
way precludes the first or the second process suggested. 
The knowledge that divine Providence has overruled a par- 
ticular course of events for the accomplishment of benefi- 
cent ends by no means bars criticism of the actors; no more 
does it affect the fact that this series of events is itself the 
product of antecedent evil commingled with antecedent good. 

And here we must remember that the cause of God on 
earth progresses not in straight lines like a railroad train 
across yonder prairie, but like yonder tossing ship on yon- 
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der surging ocean. It makes progress from age to age, but, 
owing to the perversity of men, not clear and constant 
progress. Sometimes it seems to lose ground; but, after 
all, the apparent loss is transmuted by divine alchemy into 
means of future gain. 

Further, it is not enough that the actors in any great 
movement be shown to have been sincere. We are to 
judge according to the eternal principles of right and truth, 
not according to the conceptions of right and truth that 
may have been in the minds of such actors. My abhor- 
rence of Moloch worship is not diminished, but rather in- 
creased, by my belief that parents often threw their chil- 
dren into the red-hot arms of the image conscientiously. The 
Inquisition is rendered none the less sickening by the 
certainty that many of its agents felt that in acting the part 
of incarnate devils they were doing God service. 

And here, also, let me warn the reader against a 
tendency which Baptists share with others, but which in 
Baptists is more stultifying than in others, towards a blind 
hero-worship of certain religious teachers of the sixteenth 
century. Why, it is no uncommon thing to hear Baptist 
orators descant upon the virtues of these leaders’ in language 
which, nominibus mutatis, might properly be applied to the 
apostles! and that, too, when these very men would not 
have hesitated to urge our extermination by fire, sword, or 
water, if we had been their contemporaries, as they did 
urge the extermination of our brethren in Christ, and some 
of whose moral teachings were more Mormon than Christian. 
Let us test the titles of popular religious heroes to our adora- 
tion. In so far as they apprehended the Spirit of Christ and 
manifested this Spirit in their words and in their deeds, let us 
honor them. If, however, we find contemporaries who more 
perfectly apprehended Christ, and who more perfectly mani- 
fested his Spirit in word and in deed, let us not hesitate to 
make these our heroes, although they may not have drawn to 
the support of their cause the unregenerate mighty of this 
world, and although they may have been hunted down like 
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wild beasts by the men who, on the theory that might makes 
right, are generally regarded as the great champions of the 
truth. Christ did not convert men by nations, neither did 
Paul. Mohammed and Charlemagne did. Hibmaier did not 
make Protestants by nations. Lutherdid. Christ made indi- 
vidual, earnest Christians. Charlemagne made hypocrites 
and cringing slaves to external forms. Hiibmaier made, 
with divine help, se/f-sacrificing Christians. Luther made 
self-indulgent Protestants ! . 

We need not apply at length this third method of con- 
sidering our subject. All the world recognizes the fact 
that the Protestant revolution of the sixteenth century 
forms .a most important factor in the working out of our 
modern civilization and enlightenment, with its freedom of 
thought, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, with its 
spiritual religion as opposed to a religion of dead forms, 
with its apostolic missionary endeavor as opposed to me- 
dizval religious conquest. This we never weary of rejoic 
ing in and thanking God for. Nay,/1 maintain that the 
fundamental principle of the Protestant revolution was the 
emancipation of the human mind from human authority, 
far as this was from being consciously recognized by the 
Protestant leaders. This is my unwavering conviction. 
Just so I believe that the capture of Christian Constan- 
tinople by the Turks was a factor that can not be estimated 
too highly in the working out of the divine plan of Chris- 
tian liberty and enlightenment. No thanks to the Turk. 
No thanks a priord to the leaders of the Protestant revolu- 
tion. We are thus, I trust, in a position to put a fair 
estimate upon each individual, in accordance with historical 
facts, and we shall not be tempted to reverence an indi- 
vidual for the sole reason that he sustained an-important 
relation to a movement which has, on the whole, resulted 
in good. 

To understand the Reformation we must know wherein 
the need for reform lay. To appreciate this need we must 


have in mind, in broad outline at least, the course of events 
Vor. VI,"No. 21—4 
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that led to the ecclesiastical rottenness of the sixteenth 
century, and that made the Protestant revolution possible. 

From the close of the apostolic age onwards Christianity, 
the universal and absolute religion, soon conscious of its 
destined universality and absoluteness, shrank not from 
the stupendous task of realizing this universality and vindi- 
cating this absoluteness. Though it sprang up in the midst 
of Judaism, Christianity was not Judaism, still less did it 
have in common with paganism. Paganism and Judaism 
alike must be transformed, must be Christianized. Erelong 
it is perfectly evident that Christianity is absorbing pagan- 
ism and Judaism far more rapidly than it can possibly assim- 
ilate them. The stomach of Christianity, sensitive at first, 
vomited forth these nauseating elements in the shape of 
Ebionism and Gnosticism. But this power of throwing off 
noxious elements became gradually less and less, until 
finally Judaism and paganism became part and parcel of the 
current Christianity. Persecution, while on the one hand it 
retarded this process, tended, on the other hand, to foster 
among Christians an overweening desire for such an amount 
of external power and prosperity as should render persecu- 
tion impossible, and should give free scope to the world- 
subduing religion of Christ. The mighty fabric of the Ro- 
man Empire may early have suggested to Christian thinkers 
the idea of a great world-wide ecclesiastical organization, as 
pure and beneficent as the empire was tyrannical and cor- 
rupt. When Constantine decided that his interest lay in 
the adoption of Christianity as the religion of the state, it 
was not the pure, simple, spiritual Christianity that Christ 
had established and that Paul had preached, whose repre- 
sentatives so promptly assumed the attitude of courtiers, 
and showed themselves at once such adepts in court in- 
trigue. It was Christianity corrupted by two centuries of . 
contact and conflict with heathenism and Judaism. No 
abrupt turn was made in the Church’s stream of tendency 
by this imperial recognition. Catholicity, at the expense 
of holiness, had been for a century the leading feature of 
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ecclesiastical policy. Now, almost the entire pagan popu- 
lace was dumped into the Church, and the small amount 
of holiness that remained was driven, from sheer dread of 
losing itself in this seething mass of rottenness to withdraw 
itself to the deserts, and there to devote itself to fruitless 
strivings after a state of impeccability. The earnest ele- 
ments of Christianity having thus become Buddhist, the 
guidance of active Christian effort was left largely to worldly- 
minded, half pagan bishops. The Roman hierarchy, with’ 
its claims of absolute spiritual and absolute civil authority, 
was a logical result of the sacerdotalism that was already 
growing apace in the Nicene age; that diabolical theory, in 
accordance with which a certain class of men, by virtue of 
ordination, has the spiritual power that Christ has given to 
his Church, and that, too, apart from all consideration 
of personal character. The Church is holy, priests are rep- 
resentatives and the only representatives of the Church; 
therefore priests, as priests, are holy, and have power to 
mediate between God and man. Personally, the priest may 
be a libertine or an unbeliever. His priestly power is not 
thereby affected. 

Moreover the theory, in accordance with which the end 
justifies the means, was early developed in the interest 
of the aggressive hierarchy. The well-being of the Church, 
now identified with external power, came to be regarded as, 
of necessity, the thing of supreme importance to God and 
man. All laws, human and divine, may and must be set 
aside, therefore, if the interests of the Church require it, 
and the hierarchy is to decide as to what the interests 
of the Church require. This principle already acted on for 
centuries was formulated by Peter Damiani about 1050, and 
employed with great success by Hildebrand and succeed- 
ing popes. 

Armed with these principles, with these claims, with the 
superstitious reverence always accorded to priestcraft by 
ignorance, the hierarchy was free to use all possible means 
for its own aggrandizement, and was enabled, by the be- 
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ginning of the thirteenth century, to well-nigh realize its 
audacious claims. 

The Christian germ was almost lost in this baleful accu- 
mulation of human and satanic machinery; but 4t was not 
wholly lost, neither, indeed, could it be in accordance with 
Christ's promises. It was perfectly sure, sooner or later, 
to come forward with new vigor, to cast off this accumula- 
tion of corruption, and tp go onward in its Christ-appointed 
mission of spiritually subduing the world. 

The reformation of the Church was not inaugurated by 
Luther, nor by the representatives of the New Learning, 
nor yet by Wiclif or Huss. It began much earlier. We 
see the so-called heretical (properly Biblical) parties protest- 
ing with terrible earnestness against the corrupt hierarchy 
just when this hierarchy is attaining to the summit of its 
power, rigid insistance on uniformity of belief and worship 
bringing out and greatly increasing the latent Christian life. 
The very means that the hierarchy successfully employed 
for its aggrandizement—crusades, inquisition, political in- 
trigue, scholastic theology, indulgences, etc., co-operated in 
their after effects for its overthrow. A system so utterly 
anti-Christian could maintain itself only by the complete de- 
thronement of conscience in its subjects. So long as human 
nature retains any of this God-implanted faculty of discern- 
ing between right and wrong, no such system can long sur- 
vive its complete establishment. 

These Biblical opponents of the hierarchy exterminated, — 
in great measure, by fagot and sword, the hierarchy made 
still more arrogant and unscrupulous by its cruel triumph, 
the papacy captured by the king of France and made sub- 
servient to French interests, the papal schism having resulted 
from efforts to free the papacy from French thralldom, the 
national spirit having already, from various causes, been de- 
veloped, it would have been strange if Christian patriots had 
not arisen in the various states of Europe to cry out against 
the extortions and oppressions to which their fatherlands 
were subjected by a foreign and unfriendly hierarchy, and it 
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would have been still stranger if such patriotic churchmen 
had not met with a hearty response from all classes of 
society. Such movements were the Wiclifite in England 
and the Hussite in Bohemia. In these movements the fol- 
lowing elements entered: (1.) Patriotic.—Directed chiefly 
against the fleecing of the people by foreign priests, who 
performed no service in return for their extorted revenues. 
(2.) Realistc.—The leaders of these movements were real- 
ists; they believed in the reality of the one universal Church, 
corresponding to an exalted ideal. The Church of their day 
had apostatized, financial corruption lay at the root of the de- 
generacy of the age, the corrupt hierarchy represented in 
their view Antichrist. They sought to purge the Church of 
corruption while maintaining a hierarchy. A reform based 
upon realism could not be radical, could be only trans- 
ient. Unless the roots of hierarchy are destroyed, it avails 
little to lop off here an excrescence and there an excres- 
cence. (3.) Biblical._—The Biblical element being partially 
apprehended, but shorn of its power by the realism just 
mentioned. 

These movements offered, for a time, stout resistance to 
ecclesiastical tyranny. But they were destined to be swept 
away in the tide of corruption which they made no adequate 
effort to stay. 

Then came the J/ystics, men of profoundly speculative 
minds, led by despair of reforming and spiritualizing the 
Church, and through the study of the Neo-platonic writings 
to an exaggeration of the importance and capacity of the 
inner life—to a pantheistic identification of man with God. 
Here the vital idea, taken apart from its pantheistic setting, is 
the need of a personal appropriation of Christ. Outward 
forms are of no account. We must become united with God, 
God being in us and we in God. By contemplating God we 
become one with God. By contemplating Christ we be- 
come one with Christ. The pantheistic element was so 
transcendental as to affect comparatively few. The ten- 
dency toward striving after individual and conscious union 
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with Christ had a much wider influence. But mysticism 
was indifferent to external order, and could not of itself bring 
about a radical reform. 

Next came the Revival of Learning, with its contempt 
for scholasticism, its temporary return to Platonic pagan- 
ism, its restoration of the study of the Scriptures in their 
original languages, its contempt for human authority, and 
its consequent promotion of freedom of thought. 

Here, then, we have five grand elements of opposition 
to the corrupt hierarchy: The Biblical, the Realistic, the 
Patriotic, the Mystical, the Humanistic. From the Realistic 
not much could be expected. Its antagonism to the Bib- 
lical would be likely to more than counterbalance its power 
for good; the Patriotic was likely to be contaminated by 
avarice, and to introduce a vast amount of corruption into 
any religious movement with which it might be connected. 
The position of Humanism in a religious reformation could 
only be an ancillary one, yet its aid was absolutely indis- 
pensable. Singly, each of these elements had entered the 
arena, and each had failed of immediate success. The time 
was coming when all of these elements of opposition were 
to combine, and the fabric of the hierarchy might well have 
trembled in the face of such a combination. 

We might form a useful and interesting classification of 
the various reforming parties of the sixteenth century, on 
the baSis of the degree in which these elements entered into 
each. We should say, e. g., that the Erasmic move-— 
ment was preponderatingly Humanistic. Thé Biblical ele- 
ment was, theoretically at least, taken account of by Erasmus, 
but with so little earnestness as to be of trifling moment— 
there was no mysticism, no patriotism, little financial in- 
terest. The Lutheran Reformation represents a combination 
of all five of the reformatory forces, with a marvelous 
capacity to shift ground from one to another, according to 
the exigences of the time. Few religious leaders ever 
expressed greater devotion to the Scriptures than Luther, 
and in controversy with the Romanists he made the Scrip- 
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tures the only rule of faith and practice. Yet we shall see 
that even Scriptures must adapt themselves to his theories 
or suffer the penalty of decanonization, and Church authority 
was of some account when rites retained by him were 
shown to lack clear Scriptural authorization. So, also, 
Luther was, from the first, impelled largely by patriotic 
motives. Nothing contributed more to his success than the 
contagion of his patriotism. ‘*There never has been a 
German,” writes the Catholic historian Déllinger, ‘‘who so 
intuitively understood his fellow-countrymen, and who, in 
return, has been so thoroughly understood; nay, whose 
spirit, I should say, has been so completely imbibed by his 
nation, as this Augustinian friar of Wittenburg. The mind 
and the spirit of the Germans were under his control like 
the lyre in the hands of a musician.” Like Wiclif and Huss 
he believed, at the outset, in a universal organic Church, 
with a single head, and desired only to restore the existing 
Church to a state of purity. Again, Luther was greatly 
indebted to medizval mysticism. His personal absorption in 
religious matters, as well as some features of his theology, 
are due to this influence. Again, Luther. owed much to 
Humanism, and was himself essentially a Humanist. His 
contempt for Aristotle and the Schoolmen, his devotion to 
the study of the Scriptures in the original languages, his 
love of freedom (for himself), resulted directly from Human- 
istic influence. Luther’s enormous power and success were 
due largely to the fact that he combined in his own person 
all the reformatory elements that had come down to him 
from the past. 

In Zwingli and CEcolampadius, leaders of the Swiss 
Reformation, the Patriotic, the Humanistic, and the Biblical 
elements prevailed, the second in a stronger form, and the 
third less intensely than with Luther. We see in them 
almost none of Luther’s Churchly Realism and almost no 
Mysticism. 

In Calvin the Patriotic spirit has become cosmopolitan 
zeal for the spread of the Gospel. He could say, ‘‘to the 
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French first,” but he was sure to add, ‘‘and also to all the 
world ’—at least ‘‘to all Europe.”” He was Humanistic to 
the extent of fully appreciating the importance of class- 
ical and philologieal learning; but Humanistic indifference 
and Humanistic liberalism found no place in Calvin. He 
was Biblical, intensely Biblical, as he understood the Bible; 
yet he interpreted the Bible by Augustine, rather than 
tested Augustine by the Bible. The Bible as he under- 
stood it—that is, the Augustinian system of doctrine as 
elaborated by himself—was to Calvin no loosely fitting gar- 
ment, which he could assume or doff as expediency might 
dictate, but rather bone of his bones and flesh of his flesh. 
He would have died for these views, just as he did live and 
labor for them. 

The Socinians represent Humanism with its Erasmic 
external respect for authority laid aside. They had all of 
Luther’s contempt for extra-Lutheran authority; and, in 
addition to this, a contempt for Luther’s own. They had 
no remnant of Realism, no Mysticism. They respected 
Biblical authority, but insisted on interpreting the Scriptures 
in accordance with the requirements of reason. Their 
apprehension of the Scriptures was not profound, and their 
religious zeal rarely led them to court persecution. 

With the Anabaptists the Biblical principle, apprehended 
on its positive and on its negative side, held the first place. 
This was combined with Mysticism (in some cases a purely 
Biblical Mysticism, in other cases a Neo-platonic, semi- 
pantheistic Mysticism), and, in some cases, with pre-mille- 
narianism; the false Mysticism, when it preponderated, 
leading to the rejection of fundamental doctrines—denial of 
the importance of the written Word in comparison with the 
divine Logos always present to enlighten the believer, indif- 
ference to external ordinances, modification of the commonly 
received views of the person and work of Christ, etc.; 
the pre-millenarianism sometimes leading to fanaticism, 
and to an utter wrecking of Christian life. Pre-millena- 
rianism, in connection with a desperate and frenzied social- 
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istic movement, is responsible for the Minster kingdom, 
with its horrors. 

Such were the instruments. Now, just what was to be 
accomplished? Ecclesiastical theory and practice were to 
be thoroughly purified. What were the fundamental errors 
of the medizval system that needed to be eradicated? I 
conceive that there were three. First and foremost, Sacer- 
dotalism. Given Sacerdotalism, and what follows? If priests 
as representatives of the holy Catholic Church, are, without 
reference to personal character, mediators between God and 
man, have power to bind and to loose on conditions im- 
posed by themselves, men are no longer responsible to God 
for their lives, but to men. Holiness before God is of 
infinitely less importance than scrupulous obedience to the 
regulations of the priests. Religion thus comes to be a mere 
matter of outward form. From Sacerdotalism flowed as 
naturally as a stream from its source superstitious adora- 
tion of images, shrines, etc., all forms of ritualism, the 
practical repudiation of Scripture authority, the domination 
of Church over state, the obliteration of moral law as founded 
on the nature of God. 

The second great evil of the medizval system was the 
union of Church and state, the idea that the Church and 
state are coincident. C@saro-papacy is almost as objection- 
able as papacy. We shall have occasion later to see the 
disastrous consequences of such union, especially for the 
Church. 

Thirdly, the practical annullng of Scripture authority, 
which, as has been said, resulted from Sacerdotalism. 

For any thing like a complete reformation of Chris- 
tianity at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the aboli- 
tion of the union of Church and state, the destruction 
of Sacerdotalism, and the reinstatement of the Scriptures 
in their place of paramount authority, would have been 
absolutely necessary. 

Let us take Lutheranism as the most influential element 
in the Protestant revolution, and as fairly representative of 
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the entire politico-ecclesiastical movement, and test it by the 
categories that have been laid down. Did Lutheranism 
employ to the best advantage the pure elements of opposi- 
tion to the hierarchy that had come down from the past, 
rejecting the vitiating elements? Did Lutheranism secure 
the ends whose accomplishment was indispensable to a pure 
reformation—the reinstatement of the Scriptures as the 
guide of faith and practice, the abolition of Sacerdotalism, 
the abolition of the unhallowed union of Church and state? 
We shall see. 

I said that in Lutheranism the five elements of opposi- 
tion to the hierarchy were combined. Yet these elements 
could not possibly be combined harmoniously. The pure 
elements could not fail to be vitiated by combination with 
the impure. The final result could not be pure. If a 
given movement be purely Biblical, it may be at the same 
time Mystical, for there isa Biblical Mysticism; it may be at 
the same time Biblical, Mystical, and Humanistic, ina meas- 
ure; but Biblical, Mystical, Humanistic, Realistic, Political, 
it could not possibly be without inner inconsistencies and 
incoherences. Hence we find the character, the actions, and 
the writings of Luther—his writings furnish an almost 
perfect index to his character, all sorts of inconsistencies. 
Luther could be Biblical when it suited his purpose. When 
he would refute the claims of the hierarchy no man could 
urge the supreme authority of the Scriptures more vigor- 
ously than he. But does he always so urge it? Let us 
see. When James is quoted against his favorite doctrine of 
justification by faith alone—with marvelous audacity worthy 
even of his legitimate successors, of the modern Tiibin- 
gen school, he turns upon the luckless epistle and denounces 
it as a ‘‘right strawy epistle.”” So, also, he contrasted the 
Gospel according to John, with the other Gospels, greatly to 
the disadvantage of the latter. So, also, the Book of Reve- 
lation was not of such a character as divine inspiration 
would have given. Other books of Scripture fared no 
better. Again, when he came into controversy with rigid 
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adherents to the Biblical principle, he no longer held that 
that only is allowable in ecclesiastical practice which is 
sanctioned by Scripture, but that it is sufficient if prevalent 
practices are not distinctly forbidden by Scripture.* His Ro- 
man Catholic opponents were not slow to see Luther’s 
inconsistencies, and they made vigorous use of them in their 
polemics. 

Again, Luther apprehended the great Biblical doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of Christians, and the conse- 
quent right of every Christian to interpret the Scriptures 
according to his own judgment, enlightened by the Spirit. 
Yet practically he made his own interpretation the only 
admissible one, and did not hesitate to revile and persecute 
those that arrived at results different from his own. 

Again, Luther apprehended that most important Bib- 
lical doctrine, justification by faith. He saw in the failure 
to recognize this doctrine, the ground of all papal corrup- 
tions. Instead of tempering this doctrine by the comple- 
mentary teachings of the Scriptures he really made it the 
supreme criterion of truth. Whatever Scripture could not 
be made to teach justification by faith alone was for Luther 
no Scripture at all. 

So, also, while professing to give the first place to 
Scripture, he practically put Augustine in the first place, 
interpreting Scripture by Augustinian dogma, rather than 
Augustinian dogma by Scripture. It is evident, there- 
fore, that Luther did not hold to the Biblical. principle 
purely and consistently. 

How fared it with the Mystical? There is no doubt 
that the writings of the German Mystics had an important 
place in Luther’s own individual development. I shall not 
call in question the fact that he remained persistently a man 
of profound spiritual life, that his personal religion was and 
remained of an inward character. But I am still more fully 
convinced of the fact that the Mystical element was almost 
entirely lost to his followers. The general effect of his 


*See Baptist Quarterly Review, Vol. V, pages 417, 8q- 
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preaching, so, far as I can judge from his own statements 
and those of his most intimate friends, compared with those 
of his opponents, was not in the direction of personal relig- 
ious experience, but rather of a dead faith and a blind 
assurance. The preaching and writings of Luther were 
destructive, not constructive. He could, by his denun- 
ciations, undermine papal authority, and bring the doctrine 
of salvation by works into utmost contempt; but if I mis- 
take not, he failed signally to develop an apostolical in the 
place of a monkish piety in his followers. I think, then, 
we may say that the Mystical element among the reformatory 
forces was not made the most of by Luther and his fol- 
lowers—certainly little of it appeared among his followers, It 
was almost supplanted by the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone, generally apprehended in a semi-antinomian way. 
How far was the Humanistic element utilized? Cer- 
tainly Lutheranism would not have appeared whep it did, 
nor as it did, without Humanism. Certainly Humanism 
had an important place in the personal development of 
Luther, and especially of Melancthon, Zwingli, and Calvin. 
It was Humanism that led Luther from 1512 onwards to com- 
bat with so much zeal Aristotle and the scholastic theology. 
It was Humanism that led him to study the Scriptures in 
their original languages. It was Humanism that furnished 
him with many of his ablest supporters. But this is an 
altogether different thing from saying that Humanism here 
found its full utilization. Humanism was liberal and tol- 
erant. Humanists thought for themselves, and were willing, 
for the most part, to accord to others the same privilege. 
True, this toleration sprang largely from religious indiffer- 
entism ; but whatever its source, it was a thing sadly needed 
in that generation. The Reformers were} for the most part, 
intolerant. They believed that the truth should have free 
course; but then each one was perfectly confident that he 
had apprehended the entire scope of the knowable, and was 
far from recognizing the right of others to think and to teach 
perversely—that is, contrary to his own views. 
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Again, Humanists were averse to dogmatizing. Luther- 
ans had no sooner thoroughly overthrown Scholasticism than 
they introduced an era of Protestant Scholasticism, with the 
same deadening and despiritualizing effect as had marked 
that of the Middle Ages. 

Humanists believed in bringing about reformation through 
the sheer force of the truth. They did not object to reforms 
introduced by state authority, but neither did they urge 
such religious revolutions. The new learning, thought 
Erasmus, will clear away all superstition and darkness. 
This done, abuses will vanish in the face of enlightened 
public opinion. The Reformers had far more faith in exter- 
nal compulsion, and far less in the inherent power of the 
truth. Thus we see that neither the Biblical nor the Mys- 
tical, nor yet the Humanistic element, was fully appre- 
hended and made to yield all the fruit that was in it, by 
Luther and his followers. 

The fourth element, the Realistic-hierarchical, is to be 
conceived of rather as a-negative than as a positive force, 
rather as Ephaistos’ fetters than as Hermes’ wings to a thor- 
ough reformation of the Church. Under this head I mean 
to include all the anti-Scriptural and Romanizing elements 
that clogged the Protestant Revolution. In as far as this 
prevailed, the Biblical, Mystical, and Humanistic, were sure 
to suffer. I think I can show that more of the acceretions 
of Romanism remained amongst the Reformers than most 
readers suspect. 

1. The most vicious point in Luther’s system was the 
maintenance of the union of Church and state. As the 
uniting of Church and state had done more than every 
thing else together to corrupt the Church; as this union 
always furnished the most unyielding obstacle to reform; 
so its retention by Luther made it absolutely impossible 
that any thorough reformation of the Church should find 
place. The impossibility of a purely religious reformation 
of a State Church lies in the following considerations: 

First, the political relations of states are such that they 
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rarely move without reference to temporal interests. Re- 
ligion may furnish the ostensible motive, but when we are 
admitted into the confidence of the negotiators in politico- 
religious movements we shall almost always see that the 
matter of lands and dollars furnishes the decisive moment. 

Secondly, admitting, as a possibility, the purely religious 
motives of the authorities in any politico-religious movement, 
the consciences of the people and their religious ideas are not 
the consciences and ideas of the authorities. The people, as 
a body, were at that time very likely to conform outwardly 
to the ecclesiastical arrangements of their rulers; yet who 
would be credulous enough to think that the entire spir- 
itual status of a whole nation could be changed in a day or 
in a year? The Spirit of God worketh not in this wise. 

Thirdly, the very process of transferring people sud- 
denly from one communion to another, without any exer- 
cise of volition on their part, tends to foster in their minds 
the notion that religion is a mere matter of outward form. 
We might almost say that the heathen themselves are more 
accessible to purely religious influences than those brought 
up to believe that they are Christians by virtue of their 
membership in a State Church, apart from any choice of 
their own. A sense of carnal security is thus engendered 
antagonistic to any earnest efforts for salvation. 

The leaders of the Protestant Revolution made Protes- 
tants by states as far as possible. Temporal advantages 
furnished the chief motive to most of the rulers. A thor- 
oughly corrupt Christianity could not fail to be the result. 

I believe that all the possible ill effects of a politico- 
religious reformation were realized in the Protestant Revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century. 

2. Infant baptism has always gone hand in hand with 
state Churches. It is difficult to conceive how an ecclesias- 
tical establishment could be maintained without infant bap- 
tism or its equivalent.. We should think, if the facts did 
not show us so plainly the contrary, that the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone would displace infant baptism. 
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But no. The establishment must be maintained. The rejec- 
tion of infant baptism implies insistance on a baptism of 
believers. Only the baptized are properly members of the 
Church. Even adults would not all receive baptism on 
professed faith unless they were actually compelled to do so. 
Infant baptism must, therefore, be retained as the mecessary 
concomitant of a State Church. But what becomes of the jus- 
tification by faith? Baptism, if it symbolize any thing, 
symbolizes regeneration. It would be ridiculous to make 
the symbol to forerun the fact by a series of years. Luther 
saw the difficulty; but he was sufficient for the emer- 
gency. ‘‘Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘justification zs by faith alone. 
No outward rite, apart from faith, has any efficacy.” Why, 
it was against opera operata that he was laying out all 
his strength. Yet baptism is the symbol of regeneration, 
and baptism must be administered to infants, or else the 
State Church falls. With an audacity truly sublime the 
great reformer declares that infants are regenerated in con- 
nection with baptism, and that they are stmultancously jus- 
tified by personal faith. An infant eight days old believe! 
‘*Prove the contrary if you can!” triumphantly ejaculates 
Luther, and his point is gained. If this kind of personal 
faith is said to justify infants, is it wonderful that those of 
maturer years learned to take a somewhat superficial view 
of the faith that justifies ? 

3. In the very idea of a religious establishment is im- 
plied the maintenance of the establishment. The toler- 
ation of dissent is antagonistic to the integrity—nay, to the 
very existence—of -an establishment. The idea that two 
forms of Christianity could, with any good results, exist side 
by side in a given state, seemed almost as preposterous to 
Luther as it did to Philip II or to Catherine de Medici. 
Though schismatic themselves, the Reformers had a horror 
of schism almost as decided as that of the Romanists. The 
tendency of Protestantism to individualism and endless sec- 
tarianism was a reproach which Romanists delighted to 
heap upon Protestants; and ‘the Reformers did not know 
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enough to admit the fact, and to justify it. The neces- 
sity for uniformity of religion felt by civil and religious 
leaders alike, and the necessity of giving the lie to Roman 
Catholic reproaches, led the Protestant civil rulers, with 
the hearty co-operation of the Protestant religious leaders, 
to persecute to the death those that dared dissent from the 
established religion. 

I maintain that it was the most natural thing in the 
world, circumstances being as they were, that a Reforma- 
tion should be attempted and carried out, just as it was 
attempted and carried out. A _ political revolution seems 
to have been inevitable. Religious affairs were already so 
intermingled with political affairs that we can hardly con- 
ceive of a great political revolution which should not 
involve the overthrow of the hierarchy. It was the most 
natural thing in the world that the movement should have 
begun from the religious side. Considering that the hier- 
archy was sure to make use of civil and ecclesiastical 
power combined for the suppression of any movement that 
threatened the overthrow of the hierarchy, it was perfectly 
natural that the religious and the political reformers should 
have clung close together, or that the two elements should 
have been combined in the same individuals. Again, it 
was natural that the politico-religious reformers should have 
striven to retain full control of the movement, to keep the 
ranks solid. It was natural that the political elements, dur- 
ing the times of outward danger should have greatly pre- 
ponderated over the religious. 

But in a religious movement deserters from the ranks on 
the one side or the other should be hunted down and slain. 
All this was natural, was to be expected. But ina religious 
movement we demand not what is natural, but what is 
CHRISTIAN; not the methods of the practical politician, but 
the methods appointed by Christ. We demand that the 
men to whom we pay homage as apostles of Christ be 
swayed not by worldly motives, but by purely Christian mo- 
tives. We demand faith, not in the arm of flesh, but in 
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the Lord, such faith as does the right regardless of conse- 
quences, assured that God will take care of the consequences. 

Let us then sum up concisely the achievements ~ of 
Luther: (1.) He overthrew the papal authority in Germany. 
(2.) He secured the recognition of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, and thereby overthrew a vast amount of me- 
dizval superstition, to a great extent sacerdotalism, on 
which the whole medizval system rested. (3.) He greatly 
promoted individualism, freedom of thought on the part 
of individuals, although this was not his desire, and he 
fought against it with might and main. 

These things he accomplished in part voluntarily, in 
part involuntarily. Thus, I trust, we have seen alike the 
defects and the merits of the movement. 

But the “uth was not without its witnesses in that gen- 
eration. Hosts of men were to be found among those that 
came under the influence of the leaders of the Revolution, 
who laid hold with eagerness upon the Biblical aspect 
of the movement, and who had faith enough to adhere 
firmly even unto death to the teachings of the Bible. They 

believed that the New Testament sets forth a Church of the 
' regenerate. They read Christ’s words, ‘‘My kingdom is 
not of this world,” and they had faith enough to take 
Christ at his word. These men were the choicest fruit of 
the Protestant Revolution, men of learning and profundity 
of thought, men of conscience, consistent men, men who 
could abide no dallying with the truth. Luther and Zwingli 
had professed to make the Bible the supreme and all-suf- 
ficient guide. These men demanded something more than — 
outward profession. They recognized the principle as true, 
and they demanded that it be unconditionally adhered to. 
If the Bible is the standard, they argued, why retain papal 
forms which have no sanction in the Bible; why allow the 
unregenerate and evidently irreligious to partake of the 
ordinances of the Church side by side with the rulyt 
regenerate? Why baptize infants, seeing that there is 


no Scriptural authority for it, and that it is utterly: antag- 
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onistic to pure Church membership? At Ziirich these consist- 


ent reformers early became dissatisfied with the temporizing 
course that Zwingli was pursuing. They urged upon him the 
necessity of abolishing every vestige of popery. They urged 
upon him the unsuitableness, the unscripturalness of carrying 
on a religious movement in subserviency to the civil mag- 
istracy. Zwingli justified his course in retaining the unre- 
generate in the Church by a perversion of Christ’s saying, 
‘‘He that is not against us is for us;” and of the parable, 
wherein it is commanded to let the tares grow with the 
wheat, till the harvest. He answered in a similar way their 
objections to his subserviency to the civil magistrates. He 
admitted that adult baptism was preferable to infant bap- 
tism, and that baptism was commonly bestowed in the early 
Church only after candidates had been instructed in the Word, 
and were able to give an account of their faith. But Zwin- 
gli’s faith was weak. He could not consent to forego the 
patronage of the mighty. When the earnest Christian men 
of Ziirich withdrew themselves from the established Church, 
and instituted worship of their own, making re-baptism a 
condition of entrance, Zwingli saw at once that in this 
separation was involved the rejection of infant baptism, and 
he set himself to defend infant baptism, and to malign and 
persecute the men of God who dared to be loyal in the 
face of danger ‘and death. 

‘« The truth is immortal,”’ wrote Dr. Balthazar Hiibmaier, 
the great Baptist leader of the sixteenth century, on the title- 
pages of all his books.* He thought.he possessed, and he 
did possess, the truth. He preached the truth, he lived the 
truth, he died heroically at the stake for the truth. The 
principles that he taught were too exalted for his age. He 
was hunted down by Protestant and burned by Roman 
Catholic Scribes and Pharisees. But these principles, the 
supreme lordship of Christ, the supreme authority of Scrip- 
ture, the necessity of regenerate Church membership, the 


*I have used the language of this paragraph in an article. entitled, 
‘* Baptist Churches-Apostolical,” printed in Jenkens’ ‘ Baptist Doctrines,” 
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independence of the local Church, absolute freedom of 
conscience and freedom in manifesting religious’ thought and 
feeling in religious life and in Church organization, have, in 
their marvelous extension and general’ recognition justified 
abundantly the faith of this man of God. . 

It is never really expedient to sacrifice the truth. Let 
us teach the truth, let us live the truth, let us suffer for the 
truth, if need be, and our reward will not be wanting 
when we come to stand before him who is the Author of 
truth, nay, who is the truth himself. Verily, the truth is 
immortal ! 

Hiibmaier or Luther—which? The man that, at the 
very beginning of his career, could write the ablest plea 
of the age for liberty of conscience, who showed forth an 
apostolic faith and suffered an apostolic martyrdom, or the 
man who put himself at the head of a politico-religious 
movement, who drove to despair and to death .such as 
refused to yield to his ipse diztt, whose controversial lan- 
guage was more becoming to a fish-woman than to a theo- 
logian, who did not blush to hold out the most unworthy 
inducements to those whose alliance he would gain, whose 
arrogance was equaled only by his exceeding bitterness 
of spirit? 
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ARTICLE V. 
ULRICH ZWINGLI. 
BY HENRY S. BURRAGE, D. D. 


Tue Protestant world has recently celebrated the four- 
hundrédth anniversary of Martin Luther's birth. Never, 
before, except in the life of our Lord, has such an event 
touched so many hearts. In the Old World and the New, 
in sermons and addresses, in stately quarterlies and popular 
monthlies, in religious and secular journals, the life and 
work of the great German Reformer have been made to pass 
before the minds of men. Surely Luther was worthy of 
such a remembrance. To him, as the one more than any 
other. under God, who made possible what Milton calls ‘‘ the 
bright and blissful Reformation,” it was fitting that such 
high honor should be paid. But Luther wrought not alone. 
In his own land and in other lands there were those in 
whose hearts glowed the same holy ardor, and whose serv- 
ices in the overthrow of error and the establishment of truth 
we have abundant occasion to remember, even though—and 
this is true of Luther as well—we may not be able to ap- 
prove of all they said and did. Prominent among these 
reformers of the time of the Reformation was Ulrich 
Zwingli, whose four-hundredth birthday marks the opening 
of this new year, and so affords a fitting opportunity for a 
review of his life and reformatory labors. 

Ulrich Zwingli was born January 1, 1484—seven weeks 
after the birth of Luther—at Wildhaus, a small village in 
the canton of St. Gall, Switzerland, on the road from Wyl 
through the Toggenburg to Haag, in the valley of the 
Rhine. It is the highest village in the Toggenburg, and 
lofty mountains, their rocky summits covered with snow, 
inclose it on all sides. 
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There in the craggy Alpine heights, 
Echoing the eagle's cry, 

The Lord will choose his witnesses 
To live for Christ, or die. 


On the outskirts of the village still stands the chalet in 
which Zwingli, the third of ten children—eight boys and 
two girls—was born, its timbers blackened with age, and its 
roof covered with stones to secure the shingles against the 
blasts of Winter. Of the reformer’s mother, Margaret 
Meili, we only know that she had a brother, John Meili, 
who was abbot of Fischingen. His father, the ammann or 
principal magistrate of the village, was a shepherd, as were 
his neighbors. With the opening of the Spring, as the 
snows melted, these hardy mountaineers followed their 
flocks to the mountain pastures, reaching the higher Alps 
in August, and descending again to the valleys with the 
advancing Autumn. Breathing the pure air of these snow- 
capped mountains, and mingling in these delightful pastoral 
scenes, Ulrich Zwingli spent his’ early boyhood. ‘‘I have 
often thought,” said his friend, Oswald Myconius, ‘‘ that 
being brought near to heaven on these sublime heights, 
he contracted something heavenly and divine.” 

Very early Zwingli’s father seems to have discovered in 
his son signs of intellectual promise, and he was placed 
under the care of his uncle, the dean of Wesen, who pro- 
vided him with a suitable instructor. At ten years of age 
the boy was sent to Basel, at that time not only the seat 
of a famous university, but the residence of widely cele- 
brated scholars. Here his instructor was the learned Greg- 
ory Bunzli, under whose guidance Zwingli made such rapid 
progress in his studies that at length Bunzli sent him home, 
with the suggestion that he should have instruction better 
suited to his capabilities. Just then Lupulus, one of the 
most learned men of that time in Switzerland, had opened 
at Berne a school of high grade, and thither, probably by 
the advice of the dean of Wesen, the ammann of Wild- 
haus sent his son. Lupulus was a distinguished classical 
scholar, and he awakened in the mind of his pupil an inex- ~ 
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tinguishable love for the treasures of antiquity, to which the 
revival of learning had then only recently recalled the minds 
of men. Like Luther, Zwingli was an excellent singer, 
and while at Berne the Dominicans taking note of his fine 
voice, and also of his splendid intellectual gifts, endeavored 
to win him to their order, and he yielded so far as to take 
up his residence among them. This step, however, was 
displeasing to his father and uncle, and he was immediately 
summoned home in order to withdraw him from what were 
evidently regarded as unfavorable influences. 

He was now sent to the university at Vienna. Here 
he devoted himself to the study of philosophy, in which he 
added new laurels to those he had already secured. Here, 
also, he made the acquaintance of another Swiss student, 
Joachim Von Watt, afterwards better known as Vadian, 
with whom he was destined to be closely united in his 
reformatory labors. In 1502, at eighteen years of age, 
Zwingli returned to Wildhaus. His studies, however, had 
awakened within him such a longing for an increase of knowl- 
edge that he was unwilling to shut himself up in his native 
village; and he again made his way to Basel, where he 
received employment as a teacher in one of the schools 
of the city, and prepared himself for his master’s degree, 
which he took in 1506. 

It was about this time, November, 1505, that there 
came to Basel one who exerted an important influence on 
the mind of Zwingli. It was Thomas Wyttenbach, a com- 
panion of Reuchlin at Tiibingen. A man of liberal spirit 
and of great culture, he gathered around him at once the 
young men of the university, who welcomed the prophetic 
words: ‘‘The time is not far distant when the scholastic 
theology will be abolished and the primitive teaching of the 
Church restored.”” Indeed, in this the new teacher himself 


led the way, maintaining that in the death of Christ is the . 


only ransom for the forgiveness of sins, and insisting upon 
the necessity of faith alone in order to salvation. These 
- words, and ofhers like them, made a powerful impression 
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on Zwingli, and throughout his life he repeatedly acknow- 
ledged his indebtedness to Thomas Wyttenbach. 

In 1506, while he was in Basel, and before he had been 
ordained, Zwingli was chosen priest at Glarus, the capital 
of the canton of the same name. The pope, it seems, had 
a candidate for this position in the person of one of his 
favorites, the son of a distinguished family in Ziirich; but 
the people declined to receive him, and Zwingli, having 
been ordained by the bishop of Constance, preached his 
final sermon at Rapperswyl, celebrated his first mass in the 
village church at Wildhaus, and toward the end of the year 
entered upon his work in Glarus. 

His labors as a parish priest did not, by any means, 
withdraw Zwingli’s attention from the ancient classics, and 
he prosecuted his studies in this direction assiduously. In 
1512 he accompanied the soldiers of his canton into Italy, in 
a campaign against the French. On his return he devoted 
himself to the study of the Greek language, desiring ‘‘to 
draw the teachings of Christ from the fountain,” he said; ‘‘I 
must neglect all these matters”—referring to philosophy 
and theology—‘‘and look for God’s will in his Word alone.” 
In 1514 we find him in correspondence with Erasmus, and 
in the following year he visited Erasmus at Basel. 

Soon after, in 1516, on account of his determined oppo- 
sition to the employment of Swiss soldiers in the service 
of foreign powers, Zwingli brought upon himself the hatred 
of the French party in Glarus, and was constrained to 
withdraw from the place, although the majority‘of his people 
were faithful to him, and begged him to remain. Receiv- 
ing an invitation to Einsiedeln he removed thither. Ein- 
siedeln was then, as it is now, the seat of a famous abbey 
founded in the time of Charlemagne. Over its gate was 
this inscription: ‘‘Here may be obtained complete remis- 
sion of sins ;” just as now printed circulars promise ‘‘ forgive- 
ness of sins for two hundred days to those who make a 
pilgrimage to the Madonna of Einsiedeln, and who pray with 
their whole heart to the Holy Virgin the prayer there pre- 
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scribed.”’ Zwingli’s soul seems to have been stirred by the 
scenes he witnessed daily. Addressing a crowd of pilgrims 
who had been lured to Einsiedeln, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Think not 
that God is in this temple more than in any other part of crea- 
tion. Wherever he has fixed your dwelling he encompasses 
you, and hears you as much as at our lady at Einsiedeln. 
What power can there be in unprofitable works, weary pil- 
grimages, offerings, prayers to the Virgin and the saints, to 
secure to you the favor of God? What signifies the multi- 
plying of words in prayer? God looks upon the heart, and 
our heart is far off from God.” For three years Zwingli 
labored in this spirit at Einsiedeln ; and, as a result of his 
earnest words, the number of pilgrims greatly diminished. 
‘‘Christ alone saves us, and he saves everywhere,”’ he said, and 
the glad tidings were carried to every part of Switzerland. 

Zwingli’s work as a reformer, however, may be said to 
have commenced at Ziirich, whither he was called as preacher 
at the cathedral in December, 1518. This was a position 
that called for the exercise of his best gifts, and with a 
desire to use them for the glory of God in the advancement 
of the kingdom of Christ, Zwingli repaired to Ziirich, and 
entered upon the duties of his office. His first sermon he 
preached on New Year’s day, 1519. He was then thirty- 
five years of age, of fine personal appearance, above the 
middle height, with a clear, strong voice, which easily 
reached every part of the large cathedral. On the follow- 
ing day, which was Sunday, he commenced a series of ser- 
mons on the Gospel of Matthew. To the canons of the 
cathedral he said: ‘‘The history of Jesus has been too long* 
kept out of public view. It is my purpose to lecture on the 
whole of the Gospel according to Matthew, drawing from 
the fountains of Scripture alone, sounding all its depths, 
comparing text with text, and putting up earnest and in- 
creasing prayers that I may be permitted to discover what 
is the mind of the Holy Spirit.” Crowds flocked to hear 
him, and at once the testimony was on all lips, ‘‘The like 
we never heard before.” 
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In August, 1519, the plague, making its way from the 
East, reached Ziirich. Zwingli, at the time, was at Bad 
Pfaffers, then, as now, a famous resort; and as soon as the 
tidings reached him he hastened to his post, and with untir- 
ing energy devoted himself to the sick and afflicted. His 
friends far and near urged him not thus to expose his own 
life, but he refused to listen to their appeals. At length he, 
too, was stricken down. It was even reported that he was 
dead. But life was not extinct. Zwingli had only ap- 
proached the gates of death. Three hymns, which have 
been well described as worthy of the best poets of the 
time. of the Reformation, have come down to us from this 
period in Zwingli’s life. They are prayers at different stages 
of his illness. In the first, at the beginning of his sickness, 


he cries: 
“Hilf, Herr Gott, hilf 
In dieser Noth! 
Ich mein, der Tod 
Sei an der Thiir. 
Stand, Christe, fiir, 
Denn du ihn iiberwunden hast.” 


In the second, when the disease is at its height, weak- 
ened in body and mind, he sighs: 
“Trost, Herr Gott, trést! 
Die Krankheit wahst, 


Weh und Angst fasst 
Mein Seel und Lib.” ° 


The last, when health and strength are ceneening, is a 
song of thanksgiving : 


“G'sund, Herr Gott, g'sund! 
Ich mein, ich kehr 


Schon wied’rum her. 
* * * 


So muss min Mund 
Din Lob und Lehr 
Ussprechen mehr 
Denn vormals je.” 


This illness was not without its influence on Zwingli’s 
subsequent life. The Gospel which he preached was more 
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precious to him than ever before, and his words had added 
power over the hearts and minds of men. 

This is seen in the action of the council of Ziirich, 
which, in 1520, issued an order directing all pastors and 
preachers throughout the canton to declare the pure Word 
of God. Yet only gradually did Zwingli break with the 
Church of Rome: He first assailed the pope in 1521. 
Shortly after he attacked the rules concerning the Church 
fasts. In the following year, in a letter to the bishop of 
Constance, and another to the principal officers in the confed- 
eration, he uncovered the evils connected with the celibacy 
of the clergy. In fact, this was a self-revelation, for in his 
earlier life, in a single instance, Zwingli had yielded to 
temptation, and his own sad experience gave a meaning to 
his appeal which he made no attempt to conceal. 

Very naturally, as the years passed, increasing hostility 
was manifested toward Zwingli by the friends of the Church. 
of Rome. Sometimes they attacked him and sometimes 
they attacked his friends. At the close of 1522, in order to 
put an end to disturbances of this kind, Zwingli asked per- 
mission of the Great Council to state his position in the 
presence of his opponents, desiring only that all that was 
said by either party should be brought to the test of God’s 
Word. The council granted his request, and a summons 
was issued for a public discussion in Zurich on Thursday, 
January 29, 1523. As an expression of his views Zwingli 
prepared sixty-seven theses or articles, in which he showed 
how impossible it is to reconcile the errors of the Romish 
Church with the truth of the Scriptures. At the head of 
his theses Zwingli placed the great evangelical truth that 
Jesus Christ is the only way of salvation. The Church is 
the communion of the faithful, who form one body in Christ. 
Confession, penance, fastings, festivals, pilgrimages, mo- 
nastic orders, and the priesthood he rejects, and makes 
Christ the only mediator between God and man. 

The conference, which is known as the First Zurich Dis- 
cussion, was held on the appointed day. It was a notable 
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assembly. Men of high rank in Church and state, learned 
doctors of the universities and parish priests—six hundred 
in number—crowded the Council Hall in Ziirich. The 
bishop of Constance was represented by his vicar-general, 
Dr. John Faber, Dr. George Bugenhans, and Dr. Mar- 
tin Blanche. In the middle of the hall, at a table on 
which were placed copies of the Scriptures in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, sat Zwingli, surrounded by members of 
the council, 

The burgomaster, Mark Roust, presided. Complaints, 
he said, had been made in reference to Zwingli’s teachings. 
He had been accused even of being a heretic. Such accu- 
sations Zwingli desired to meet, and any one having objec- 
tions to Zwingli’s views had now an opportunity of stating 
them. In the discussion that followed Zwingli was master 
throughout. When Faber suggested that the questions at 
issue should be discussed not there, but before a general 
council, Zwingli replied: ‘‘In this room is a Christian 
- council, and as for judges, they, too, are here”—and he 
pointed to the Scriptures on the table before him. Again 
and again he challenged his opponents to discuss the ques- 
tions in dispute. Mention was at length made by Faber of 
the invocation of saints. A parish priest, he said, had 
renounced this doctrine as unscriptural, but he had obtained 
from him a retraction of his error. ‘*Show us the place in 
the Scriptures,” said Zwingli, ‘‘ where it is said that we are 
to invoke the saints as our advocates? Here are Bibles in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. If there are such passages 
I also will retract.’”’ The vicar-general made an evasive 
reply, but Zwingli would not allow him to elude his grasp. 
‘* Show us the chapter,” he continued, ‘‘in which the invo- 
cation and intercession of saints are taught. We will then 
look at it and see if the doctrine is there.” For a long 
time Faber declined to furnish the Scripture proof. Finally, 
he quoted Luke i, 42: ‘‘ Blessed art thou among women ;” 
but Zwingli reminded the vicar-general that the question 
was not in referénce to the sanctity and honor of Mary, 
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but in reference to invocation, intercession; and Faber 
sat down. 

So it was throughout the discussion. Zwingli strenu- 
ously insisted that his opponents should make their appeal 
to the Word of God as the supreme authority, and this 
they were unable to do. In the afternoon the council, as 
the result of the discussion, gave directions that Zwingli 
should continue his work in the same spirit as hitherto, and 
that the rest of the clergy in the canton should teach nothing 
they could not substantiate by the Scriptures. 

The results of this discussion it is impossible to overes- 
timate. It was seen that Zwingli had won his victory by 
insisting on the supreme authority of the Word of God. 
Every thing, he said, is sin which God has not taught 
through word or deed. ‘‘ According to this,” as Dorner 


says, ‘‘every tradition which is not based upon the express _ 


word of Scripture ought to be rejected.”” There were those 
in the assembly who proceeded to apply this principle in 
ways that Zwingli had not foreseen. They found in the Word 
of God no warrant for the many images in the churches, or 
for the celebration of the mass, and they demanded that 
the images should be removed and the mass discontinued. 
With a view to the settlement of the controversy which the 
opposition of these radicals awakened, the Ziirich Council 
ordered a second discussion, which was held October 26-28, 


1523. The views of Zwingli and those who were associated | 


with him did not satisfy the opposite party, and the result 
of the discussion was no. less unsatisfactory, as the imme- 
diate removal of the images was not required, and each 
priest was left to celebrate the mass or not, as he was 
inclined. 

About this time, in the Summer or Autumn of 1523, 
the idea of a Church composed of believers only was sug- 
gested to Zwingli by Simon Stumpf, pastor of the Church 
at Hoéngg. Here, also, the appeal was to the teachings of 
Scripture. Infant baptism, it was said, had no place in the 
apostolic Churches, which received members only on pro- 
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fession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. At one time 
Zwingli himself entertained the view that it would be better 
not to baptize children until they were somewhat advanced 
in years. But; in opposition to his radical associates, he 
was led to abandon this view. ‘‘He saw,” says Dorner, 
‘‘that the setting aside of infant baptism was the same as 
setting aside the national Church, exchanging a hitherto 
national reformation of the Church for one more or less 
Donatist.” In this Zwingli’s vision was certainly clear. 

Some of Zwingli’s associates had already married. Hans 
Schmid, one of his assistants, was married in the Summer 
of 1523, and Leo Jud, pastor of St. Peter’s Church, in 
Ziirich, in the Autumn of the same year. Their example 
was followed by Zwingli, who, April 5, 1524, married Anna 
Reinhart, the daughter of an innkeeper in Ziirich, and the 
widow of Hans Meyer Von Knonau. She was a woman 
of like age with Zwingli, of cultivated manners, and in 
every respect well qualified for the position she was called 
to occupy as wife of the cathedral preacher. 

The radicals, unwilling to be restrained longer by the 
cautious conservatism of Zwingli, now withdrew from the 
churches with which they had hitherto been connected, and 
maintained religious services in private houses. In a tract 
published in December, 1524, Zwingli denounced the views 
they were so zealously propagating, and a little later the 
Council decided to have another public discussion, in which 
Zwingli should have an opportunity of meeting the oppo- 
nents of infant baptism face to face in open assembly. The 
discussion was held January 17, 1525. Conrad Grebel, Felix 
Mantz, William Reublin, and George Blaurock represented 
those who could no longer find themselves in agreement 
with Zwingli. Baptism, they said, according to the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures, should be administered to believers 
only. Infants can neither understand what baptism signi- 
fies nor exercise faith. Zwingli, in his reply, maintained 
that baptism takes the place of circumcision, and cited 1 Cor. 
vii, 14, where Paul speaks of Christian parents as holy. 
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The decision of the Council was announced on the fol- 
lowing day. All children must be baptized. Those who 
had unbaptized children must have the ordinance adminis- 
tered to them during the following week or leave the 
country. Three days later Grebel and his associates at the 
head of the movement in opposition to the state Church 
were directed to abstain from further agitation. They held, 
however, that they ought to please God rather than men, 
and they declined to keep silence. Those, also, who had 
hitherto refused to’ have their children baptized declined to 
surrender their convictions of duty. A second mandate 
followed, February Ist, requiring the magistrates to imprison 
those who refused to comply. In Zollikon, near Ziirich, 
twenty-four persons were arrested for neglecting to have 
their children baptized, and were allowed to return to their 
homes only on payment of a heavy fine and the costs of 
their imprisonment. 

Another discussion was held in Ziirich, March 20th, but 
with no better results than at the first. Having withdrawn 
from the state Church, Grebel and his associates formed 
local churches, instituting what their opponents called ana- 
baptism, and hence the name Anabaptists, which was now 
given to them. Zwingli saw that more strenuous efforts 
must be put forth in order to check the growing influence 
of the new party. In May, 1525, appeared his well-known 
work, ‘Concerning Baptism, Anabaptism, and Infant Bap- 
tism.’”’ He acknowledged that good had been accomplished 
by the discussion. ‘‘It is now seen,” he said, ‘‘that the 
pouring of water can not wash away sins, as has hitherto 
been maintained without Scripture warrant.” But he still 
insisted that infant baptism takes the place of circumcision, 
and denounced anabaptism as unscriptural, saying that 
those who practice it crucify Christ afresh. Hiibmeier, who 
was now wholly in sympathy with the Anabaptists, at 
once prepared a reply entitled, ‘‘Concerning the Chris- 
tian Baptism of Believers.’’ It bore the motto which Hiib- 
meier had adopted, ‘‘The Truth is Immortal,” and as 
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a strong presentation of the views of the opponents of 
infant baptism it was widely circulated and made a profound 
impression. 

The Anabaptists increased in numbers and influence, 
especially in the Griinningen district, and at length the Coun- 
cil gave directions for another public discussion November 
6th. The following propositions were made the basis of 
this discussion: 1. The children of Christians, as children 
of God, are entitled to receive baptism. 2. In the New 
Testament the baptism of infants takes the place of circum- 
cision in the Old Testament. 3. Anabaptism has no war- 
rant in the Scriptures. Zwingli and his associates defended 
these propositions. The reports of the discussion that have 
come down to us show that the Anabaptists met. their 
opponents with arguments that have been successfully used 
in many a like encounter since; yet, at the close of the 
discusssion, which continued three days, the council an- 
nounced the defeat of the Anabaptists. Grebel, Mantz, 
and Blaurock were shortly summoned before the council and 
exhorted to retract their errors. As they declined to heed 
this exhortation, they were again thrown into prison and 
_loaded with chains. November 30th an order was issued 
requiring the baptism of young children, and imposing a 
fine of a silver mark in case of disobedience. Grebel and 
his companions were soon released, but with the understand- 
ing that heavier penalties would be inflicted upon them if 
they should continue in their opposition to the state Church. 

Early in 1526 Zwingli had a discussion with Hiibmeier, 
who had been arrested in Ziirich by order of the Council. 
Zwingli claimed that, as a result of this conference, Hiib- 
meier offered to make a public recantation. The fact seems 
to have been, however, that he was brought to this ex- 
tremity by torture. A popular spectacle was arranged, 
On an appointed day Hiibmeier was brought into the cathe- 
dral, which was crowded with people gathered to witness the 
recantation. Zwingli preached a sermon. Then Hiibmeier 
was conducted to the pulpit; but, instead of making a 
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retraction of his Anabaptist views, he boldly assailed infant 
baptism and defended what his opponents called rebaptism. 
Hubmeier was at once removed to his cell, and there he 
remained until April 6th, when, the rack having accom- 
plished its work, he yielded to his enemies, and then left the 
country. In less than ten years he was burned at the 
stake in Vienna, though again he could have saved his life 
by recantation. This treatment of Hiibmeier is a stain on 
Zwingli’s character, as was his treatment of the Anabap- 
tists in general. 

In March, 1526, the Council decreed that whoever should 
administer rebaptism should be arrested, and, if condemned, 
he should be drowned without mercy. In connection 
with this edict the remark has been wrongly attributed to 
Zwingli, ‘‘ Qui mersus fuerit, mergatur.” It is certain, how- 
ever, that Hiibmeier wrote to Zwingli, bitterly denouncing 
this edict, and though Zwingli claims that he begged the 
magistrates to show less severity to the Anabaptists, no 
words of protest on his part at these extreme measures 
have come down to us. He knew it was the determination 
of the Council to destroy the Anabaptists utterly, and he 
silently stood by and saw the strong arm of the civil power 
crush his opponents one after another. 

But Zwingli was in conflict not only with the Anabap- 
tists but also with Luther and his associates. The German 
Reformer could not tolerate Zwingli’s views in reference to 
the Lord’s Supper, and from 1524, in public addresses and 
in his writings, he heaped upon the Swiss reformer the 
severest reproaches, calling him and his followers fanatics, 
using the same term, ‘‘ schwiarmer,” which was applied by 
both parties to the despised Anabaptists. Indeed, Luther 
could find no language too strong with which to express his 
opposition to the Zwinglian position. The views of the two 
parties, briefly stated, were these: Luther insisted that in 
the sacrament the body and blood of Christ, in some mys- 
terious way, are received with the bread and wine. Zwingli, 
on the other hand, denied any such actual, objective pres- 
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ence of Christ in the sacrament. The controversy. con- 
tinued for years, and had a most unfavorable influence on 
the Protestant movement, fostering in the leaders a spirit. 
of ill will, and keeping apart those who should have stood 
shoulder to shoulder in the great work of reform. 

At length, at the suggestion of Bucer and the Strasburg 
theologians, and with the sanction of the Protestant princes, 
an effort was made ‘to bring this controversy to an end. A 
conference was appointed at Marburg in October, 1529. 
Zwingli and his friends reached the place September 2oth, 
and Luther and his friends on the followingday. By invitation 
of the landgrave, Philip of Hesse, they were entertained at 
the castle, which is situated on a gentle elevation overlook- 
ing the city and the beautiful valley of the Lahn. ‘‘Ah,” 
said Justus Jonas, one of Luther’s companions, ‘‘it is not 
in honor of the princes, but in honor of God and of his 
Christ, that we are so munificently treated in these forests 
of Hesse.” On the following day, by a clever arrangement 
of the landgrave, there was a private conference between 
Luther and C&colampadius in one apartment of the castle, 
and Zwingli and Melanchthon in another. This was only 
a preliminary skirmish, however. 

The general conference was held on the following day. 
Zwingli desired that it should be open to all; but Luther 
objected, and, besides the landgrave and his court, only a few 
nobles and theologians were present. The conference took 
place in the knight’s hall of the castle. At a table, covered 
with black velvet sat Luther and Melanchthon, and on the 
opposite side Zwingli and Bucer. At the opening of the con- 
ference Luther took a piece of chalk and wrote on the 
table, ‘‘ Hoc est corpus meum.”’ ‘‘I stand by the letter of 
these words,” he said. Christ says, ‘‘ 7hés ts my body.”” Let 
it be shown that a body is not a body. He insisted, how- 
ever, that the appeal should not be to the Fathers, but to 
the Word of God. (£colampadius replied that Christ also 
says, ‘I am the vine.” This isa figure of the same kind. 


For awhile the two continued the discussion. Zwingli then 
Vo.. VI, No. 21—6 
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took the floor. Jesus, in the sixth chapter of John, tells us, 
he said, that to eat his flesh corporeally profiteth nothing. 
It would follow, therefore, that the Supper is a useless 
thing. The Savior said this, not of his own flesh, but 
ours, replied Luther. The soul is fed with the Spirit, not 
with the flesh, added Zwingli. It is with the mouth that we 
eat the body, the soul does not eat it, exclaimed Luther. 
Then the body of Christ is a corporeal nourishment, not 
a spiritual, replied Zwingli. And so the discussion went 
on, and, at times, the excitement was great. On the third 
day the landgrave’s chancellor, Feige, exhorted the contend- 
ing parties to find some common ground. ‘‘It can not be 
done,” said Luther, ‘‘ unless the other side will honor God’s 
Word and believe with us.” ‘‘We can not,” replied the 
Swiss. ‘‘Well, then,” said Luther, ‘‘I leave you with 
God, and pray that he will enlighten you.” ‘‘We will do 
the same,” said CEcolampadius, and.Zwingli burst into tears. 
Subsequently, the landgrave took the leaders apart and 
urged them to bring their differences to anend. ‘‘Let us 
confess our union in all things in which we agree,” said 
Zwingli. ‘‘Yes,” said the landgrave, ‘‘give a testimony of 
your unity, and recognize one another as brothers.” Zwin- 
gli at once stretched out his hand to Luther, and it seemed 
as if the end of the bitter controversy was near; but Luther 
declined to take it. ‘‘You have a different spirit from 
ours,” he said. Subsequeritly he added, ‘‘ We acknowledge 
you as friends, but we do not consider you as brothers and 
members of Christ’s Church.” It was at length, however, 
determined that both parties should give expression in a 
series of articles to the points in which they were agreed. 
Fifteen articles were drawn up by Luther. The last article 
had reference to the Lord’s Supper, and was as follows: 


“We all believe and hold concerning the Lord’s Supper that both 
elements are necessary; that the mass is not a work by which a Chris- 
tian obtains pardon for another man, whether dead or alive; that the 
sacrament of the altar is the sacrament of the very body and blood of _ 
Christ; and that the spiritual enjoyment of this body and blood is 
especially necessary for every Christian. In like manner, as to the use 
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of the sacrament, we are agreed that, like the Word, it was ordained by 
God in order to excite weak consciences to faith and love by the Holy 
Ghost. And though, at present, we are not agreed on the question 
whether the real body and blood of Christ are corporeally present in 
the bread and wine, yet both the interested parties will cherish more 
and more a truly Christian charity for one another, so far as conscience 
permits; and we will all earnestly implore the Lord to condescend by 
his Spirit to confirm us in sound doctrine.” 


All signed the articles, and the conference was closed. 
Zwingli preached at Marburg in the presence of the court, 
and his words received the cordial. approval of the land-’ 
grave. He then made his way back to Ziirich, troubled on 
account of Luther’s intolerance, but satisfied with what had 
been gained. He reached Ziirich October 19th. On Sun- 
day, thé 24th, he gave his people an account of the confer. 
ence, and explained the meaning of the articles which both 
parties had signed. 

Another, though a different conflict, awaited Zwingli. 
The five Catholic cantons, in their opposition to the Pro- 
testant movement, entered into an alliance with Ferdinand 
of Austria, and those within their borders who favored the 
new movement were put to death. Ziirich accordingly 
sought an alliance with Strasburg and the landgrave of’ 
Hesse. But there was a lack of union in effort on the 
part of the Protestants, and when, at length, the two par- 
ties came together on the field of battle, Ziirich was left 
to confront the full strength of the enemy alone. The two 
armies met at Cappel, October 11, 1531. The day before 
had been a day of painful excitement in Ziirich. Many 
who had hitherto been friendly to the cause of the Refor- 
mation now drew back as they saw the hour of trial ap- 
proaching. On the morning of the battle confusion and 
disorder still reigned in the city. Couriers were constantly 
arriving from the front, urging haste; but the spirit of the 
people did not rise with the occasion. At eleven o’clock 
the march began, only five hundred of the citizens answering 
the call. In their rear rode Zwingli, having parted from 
his wife, children, and friends calmly, yet not without sor- 
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row, for he felt that he should not see them again. About 
the middle of the afternoon the Ziirichers joined their breth- 
ren, already pressed by the foe. Zwingli, who closely fol- 
lowed those engaged in the conflict, made no use of his 
weapons, and was one of the first to fall. At the begin- 
ning of the action, having stooped to minister to a dying 
soldier, he was struck by a stone from a sling. Another 
and another followed, and then he received a thrust from a 
lance. ‘‘What evil is this?’ exclaimed Zwingli. ‘‘They 
can, indeed, kill the body, but they can not kill the soul ;” 
and as he fell backward his eyes closed forever. 

The men of Ziirich were defeated. In the evening two 
soldiers, with torches, came to the spot where Zwingli lay. 
Life was not yet extinct; and when one of the soldiers 
asked if he wished to confess to a priest, Zwingli shook his 
head in token of refusal. The soldier then drew near to 
ascertain who the dying man was. Turning the head to the 
light he exclaimed, ‘‘I think it is Zwingli.” ‘‘Zwingli!” 
said an officer, standing near, ‘‘that vile heretic, Zwingli!” 
Then, drawing his sword, and with the words, ‘‘ Die, obsti- 
nate heretic,” he dealt the reformer a death blow. 

The next day the lifeless body was quartered and then 
committed to the flames. The sad tidings of Zwingli’s 
death at length reached Ziirich. ‘‘ These men may fall 
upon his body,” said his sorrowing friends; ‘‘they may 
kindle their piles, and brand his innocent life, but he lives— 
this invincible hero lives in eternity, and leaves behind him 
an immortal monument of glory that no flames can destroy.” 

Peace was effected, but at such a cost that Protestant- 
ism in Switzerland suffered a by no means inconsiderable 
check. In Ztirich, however, the work was carried forward 
in the spirit of the dead reformer. Henry Buliinger was 
made Zwingli’s successor in the cathedral church, and, on 
the 28th of January, 1532, in a sermon on ‘‘The Prophetic 
Office,”” he paid a glowing tribute to Zwingli’s memory. 
He also took Zwingli’s family into his own home, and 
there the sorrowing widow lived until her death in 1538. 
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Zwingli’s Bible with Hebrew annotations, and also the 
epistles of Paul, which he copied with his own hand, are 
carefully preserved in the city library at Ziirich. His bat- 
tle-ax, coat of mail, and helmet are exhibited in the arsenal. 
Near Cappel a metal plate, in a rock by the road side, bear- 
ing an inscription in German and Latin, marks the spot 
where Zwingli fell. 

On this four-hundredth anniversary of his birth Zwin- 
gli’s name will not be on so many lips as was Luther’s 
seven weeks ago. The field of his labors was a narrower 
one, and in many things he was not the equal of his more 
illustrious contemporary ; yet he did a work which his coun- 
trymen can not fail to remember to the latest generations, 
and which Protestants in all lands should most heartily 
recognize. In his doctrinal position, certainly in reference 
to the Lord’s Supper, Zwingli was more in harmony with 
the evangelical churches of to-day than was either Luther 
or Melanchthon. He erred in insisting upon a union of 
church and state, and in arraying himself against the right 
of private judgment. Could he have made himself the 
champion of religious freedom, and held himself aloof from 
all entanglements with the state, he would have performed 
a service for mankind far exceeding that to which he gave 
the strength of his manhood, and in which he laid down 
his life. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


BAPTISM FOR THE DEAD. 
BY REV. R, J. ADAMS, D. D. 
1 CORINTHIANS xv, 29: ‘*Else what shall they do who are baptized 


for the dead? If the dead are not raised at all, why then are they bap- 
tized for them ?” 


Tuis passage has greatly perplexed exegetical writers, 
and has received a variety of interpretations. The inter- 
preter must approach it, bearing distinctly in mind that the 
object of the apostle in this chapter is to establish the truth 
of the resurrection of the body. He adduces at least three 


arguments. 

First, the well authenticated fact of Christ’s resurrection. 
After his burial he was several times seen alive by the 
apostles and by more than five hundred brethren at once. 
And because he lives, all who are united to him by faith 
shall live also. His resurrection is the first fruits of them 
that sleep, and so becomes a pledge that all believers shall 
come forth from the grave. . 

Second, the sad consequences involved in a denial of the 
resurrection. If the dead are not raised, then Christ did 
not rise; and if he did not rise, the world has no Savior, and 
our preaching is vain, and those who have died in the faith 
have perished, and we the apostles are found false witnesses. 
This form of argument is the reductio ad absurdum. 

The next argument is found in the twenty-ninth verse, 
which is the one for our present examination. This verse 
is logically connected with the nineteenth, the intervening 
verses being of the nature of a digression from the main 
line of argument. In the nineteenth verse Paul says, If 
there be no resurrection and no future life, then Christians 
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are, of all men, most pitiable, undergoing sufferings for a 
faith that is baseless, and cherishing hopes that are doomed 
to disappointment. The conjunction ézei, of the twenty- 
ninth verse, marks the resumption of the suspended thread 
of argument. ‘‘Else,” an elliptical word, the ellipsis to be 
gathered from the preceding context, which is evidently some- 
thing like the following: Else, that is, if there be no resur- 
rection, what shall they do who are baptized for the dead ? 
There is no difficulty in the grammatical construction of this 
sentence. The simple question is, What do the words 
mean? ‘‘ [Toeoovew,” what will they do? may signify, what 
will they gain? implying that they will gain nothing. 0¢ Baz- 
teCouevoe, who are baptized, is the imperfect participle, middle 
voice—the imperfect denotes a practice going on, and con- 
tinuing to go on. ‘“Ixép trav vexp@y, for the dead, refers to 
all who die in the faith of the Gospel. The two articles, 
of and t@y, are generic, and denote two entire classes of 
persons, and not a few individuals of each class. The ref- 
erence is to all baptized believers and to all who die in the 
Lord. Let this exegesis be remembered, for if it is correct, 
it confirms the interpretation which we accept. 

It will now be well to glance at some of the views 
which have been held by different expositors. We are 
not prepared to accept the conclusion of Conybeare and 
Howson, in their work on the ‘‘Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul.” They say, ‘‘The passage must be considered to 
admit of no satisfactory explanation. It alludes to some 
practice of the Corinthians which has not been recorded 
elsewhere, and of which every other trace has perished.” 

It is the opinion of many of the ablest Biblical scholars, 
such as De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Ellicott, and Hodge that 
Paul here refers to the practice of vicarious baptism; that 
his language implies that there were those in the Corinthian 
Church who had been baptized for, or in behalf of, friends 
who had died unbaptized, expecting thus to confer some 
benefit on the departed. They say that Paul alludes to this 
custom, not to indorse it, but to make use of the ‘‘ azgumen- 
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tum ad hominem.” He was writing to some who denied the 
resurrection. He reminds them that they were in the habit 
of getting themselves baptized for the benefit of their de- 
ceased friends, who had died without baptism, and he 
means to tell them that their practice implies a belief that the 
dead are not annihilated, and that they will live again in a 
risen body, and thus their conduct contradicts their theory 
and refutes it. They were inconsistent with themselves in 
denying a resurrection whilst they were practicing vicarious 
baptism. 

To this plausible interpretation there are some strong 
objections.. There is no evidence, unless it be in this text, 
of the existence of such a superstitious practice in the time 
of the apostles. Only three or four years had intervened 
between the founding of this Church and the writing of this 
letter. - It is hard to believe that such a superstition could 
have sprung up in so brief a time, and gained a currency 
which would warrant an allusion to it by the apostle in his 
first lettér in order to point an argument. We have reason 
to believe, from Tertullian and Chrysostom and others, that 
the heresy did exist in a later century. Heresiarchs, like 
Marcion, tried to make this text teach the doctrine of vi- 
carious baptism; but I find no historic evidence of the 
existence of any such superstition in the time of Paul. And 
if it did not exist in his day, he certainly could not refer to 
it as a fact. 

It is also incredible that Paul would allude to a rank 
superstition without condemning it; nor would he found an 
argument on a heresy simply because it would tell on the 
persons to whom he was writing. If there was any such 
custom as baptizing the living for the dead, Paul knew that 
it was rank heresy, just as we know that the Romish custom 
of saying masses for the dead is a baneful practice. How, 
then, could he fail to rebuke it? In a letter devoted to the 
correction of abuses in the Corinthian Church, it would 
seem to be impossible for him to pass by so flagrant an 
abuse as this without a word of condemnation. Will he 
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dwell on the impropriety of women speaking in the assem- 
blies, of Christians eating meat that had been offered to an 
idol, of believers going to law, and not say a word against 
baptizing the living for the dead, but rather allude to it in 
language that implies an approval? It is too much to be- 
lieve. We can not, then, accept the interpretation which 
recognizes vicarious baptism, and deduces from it an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. 

Olshausen gives another view. He says: ‘‘Why are 
the living baptized to fill up the places of the dead? Death 
makes vacancies in the Church. Now, if there be no resur- 
rection, why do surviving friends receive baptism, and thus 
come forward to fill up the ranks depleted by death? What 
will they gain by thus stepping into the place of deceased 
believers, if the dead are not to be raised? If there be no 
hope of a future reward it is folly to enter the conflicts 
and endure the trials of the Church militant. 

This interpretation makes dzép equivalent to dyzz, mean- 
ing, in the place of. Robinson says it is used in this sense, 
and refers to the thirteenth verse of Philemon: ‘‘Whom I 
would have retained with me, that in thy stead he might 
have administered unto me in the bonds of the Gospel.” 
The Greek for ‘‘in thy stead” is dxép ood, But in the new 
version the rendering is in behalf of. The revisers did not 
understand it to mean zmstead of. That sense is rarely, if 
ever, found in the New Testement, and we hesitate to 
accept it. 

Besides this interpretation seems a little strained. It is 
not an obvious one. There is no evidence that believers 
were ever consciously baptized for the purpose of coming 
into the room of those who have entered into the Church 
triumphant. They are not baptized for the purpose of fill- 
ing up the depleted ranks of the Church. They are bap- 
tized to put on Christ and obey him. 

Gill suggests that baptism is here used in a metaphorical 
sense, for afflictions, sufferings, and martyrdom. The word 
may have this signification. Our Lord so used it when he 
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foretold his own sufferings in the garden and on the cross. 
He said, ‘‘I have a baptism to be baptized with.” In 
the context Paul does speak of the perils and woes to 
which Christians were then exposed on account of their 
faith. He says, ‘‘ Why do we also stand in jeopardy every 
hour?” ‘‘If, after the manner of men, I fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what doth it profit me, if the dead are not 
raised ?”’ Gill supposes that Paul intends to say, Why do 
believers submit to such tribulation, to such a baptism of 
suffering, if there is no hope of life beyond thé grave? 
What will they do? that is, what will become of them? 
They are only making themselves wretched whilst they live, 
and shortening their days without any hope of gain beyond 
the scenes of time. 

This view is objectionable inasmuch as it makes Paul use 
faxtifo in an unusual sense. It is better to believe that he 
uses the word in its ordinary acceptation, as referring - 
to water baptism, unless the connection requires a figura- 
tive sense. Nor does this interpretation relieve us from 
any of the difficulties in regard to the phrase, tay vexpar, 
for the dead. It does not seem to make any recognition 
of this phrase, nor is it easy to understand how the over- 
whelming of living believers in suffering can have any bear- 
ing on those who have finished their earthly career. Gill’s 
interpretation is therefore unsatisfactory. 

Another view is advocated by Professor A. C. Kendrick, 
of Rochester, who was one of the American revisers. He 
would render the clause uzép tay vexp@y in relation to the 
dead. He says, ‘‘The connection clearly points to and 
seems to demand a reference to the perils of the Christian 
profession, to the folly and senselessness of assuming a pro- 
fession which is almost a certain devotion to death. Baptized 
for the dead—that is, baptized into such a relation to them 
that they no longer belong to the living, but have, as it were, 
joined themselves to the dead. They belong by sacrifice, 
suffering, peril, and martyrdom rather to the dead than to 
the living, and are thus the victims of a fate which has no 
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alleviation nor apology except in the resurrection. Why 
do they submit to a baptism which brings them into sure 
alliance with the dead, if the dead are never to be raised? 
Why hasten to that goal, if that goal is nothingness or 
destruction ? 

This interpretation is in harmony with Paul’s line of 
thought, and may be correct. And yet it seems to me 
that Paul does not make any reference to the sufferings and 
perils of the Christian life till he reaches the thirtieth verse. 
The thought of the thirtieth verse is additional to the thought 
of the twenty-ninth verse. His argument is cumulative. 
After speaking of baptism for the dead he goes on to make 
another point, as implied in the té zat, why a/so do we 
stand in jeopardy? The new version is, ‘‘Why do we also 
stand in jeopardy?’’ The revisers evidently discover in the 
thirtieth verse an additional thought. The apostle makes 
an advance in the argument, and not an amplification of the 
thought of the twenty-ninth verse. If this is so, then 
Professor Kendrick’s interpretation is untenable, because it 
puts the idea of deadly suffering for the Christian faith into 
Paul’s language before he intended to express any such idea. 

And, further, this interpretation impairs the apostle’s 
argument for present use. It implies that the profession 
of faith made in baptism exposes a Christian to sufferings 
and perils and an .untimely death. But this is not true at 
the present day, nor has it been true in the past, except in 
those times when persecution has prevailed in certain parts 
of the world. The sacred writers do, indeed, speak of tribu- 
lation and persecution coming to those who will live godly 
in Christ Jesus. But, in the greater part of Christendom 
there is nothing which can be called deadly opposition to 
Christians, nothing which would make it suitable to speak 
of them as undergoing a baptism of suffering, such as to 
bring them into alliance with the dead. Few are the 
believers of Christian lands who suffer any inflictions or de- 
privations for their faith. If Professor Kendrick’s interpre- 
tation is correct, Paul’s argument would have’ no force with 
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the great majority of Christians. It would have force only 
with those who experience much tribulation, and subject 
themselves to the perils of death, that they may serve 
Christ. It really limits the of PaxreCéusvoe to the martyrs, 
and so separates a part of those who confess Christ in bap- 
tism from the whole. But, as we have before indicated, of 
BarteLousvoe, includes all believers who obey their Lord in 
baptism, and so the appeal of the apostle can be made to 
baptized persons now with the same propriety and force 
that it could be made in his own day, and thus the argu- 
ment of the text is valid for every period of the Chris- 
tian era. 

Hence, we prefer another interpretation, namely, that 
held substantially by eminent theologians of the early cen- 
turies, such as Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Theodoret, 
and accepted by some modern expositors. It is this: Be- 
lievers in their baptism make a confession of faith concerning 
the dead. They express their belief in the resurrection. 
The apostle asks the deniers of the doctrine why they are 
baptized, signifying their confident expectation that though 
they die, and their bodies are laid in the grave, yet they 
shall come forth to the resurrection of life. To say that 
the dead are not raised is to rob baptism of its meaning, it 
is to dash all the hopes cherished and expressed in that 
significant ordinance, and nullify an essential part of the 
Christian profession; it is holding a creed which is incom- 
patible with the truth expressed in their baptism. If they 
would have a creed in harmony with the meaning of their 
baptism, they must believe that all who sleep in Jesus will 
rise to glory and immortality. 

In favor of this interpretation we may urge several 
considerations : 

1. It gives to baptism its proper signification; namely, 
the immersion of believers in water on profession of their 
faith, and that for themselves, and not for departed friends, 
who had died without baptism. 

2. It makes Paul speak of baptism ‘just as it is Scrip- 
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turally administered to all believers of every age, and not a 
baptism practiced by a small sect, in a superstitious way. 
It thus recognizes the proper meaning of the imperfect par- 
ticiple, BaxteZousvoe, with the generic article of. This parti- 
ciple seems to say that the apostle had in mind a series of 
baptized persons, the succession going on and on, and being 


always imperfect till the last convert is buried with Christ in 


baptism. It also recognizes the generic sense of tray vexpdv, 
and makes the phrase include all the righteous dead. They 
all depart this life, trusting the promise of Christ that he 
will raise them up at the last day. This view of the text 
makes Paul use an argument for the resurrection that is in 


full force in every period of the Christian era. This fact 


has great weight in favor of the interpretation. Meyer and 
Ellicott have to admit that their argumentum ad hominem 
view makes Paul use words that had, force only with the 
few supposed heresiarchs who practiced a vicarious baptism. 
It makes him use an argiiment that was long ago obsolete, 
for none now believe that the living can be baptized for the 
dead. A view of the text which makes the apostle use an 
argument that has perpetual force with all baptized Chris- 
tians has a claim to acceptance vastly greater than that 
which limits the force of the appeal and the reasoning to a 
few sectaries of an early age. 

3. This interpretation is also in harmony with a proper 
use of dzép, the key word of the text. Most of the com- 
mentators seem to have a fixed opinion that dzéo must 
mean in behalf of, whereas it is frequently used as equiva- 
lent to zept, signifying concerning, with a view to. In 2 
Corinthians i, 8, the revisers translate dxép concerning. 
‘*For we would not have you ignorant, brethren, concerning 
(6xép) our affliction which befell usin Asia.” In 2 Thessalo- 
nians ii, 1, they render it touching. ‘‘ Now we beseech you, 
brethren, touching the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 
In some passages zeo/ and dzép seem to be used interchange- 
ably. Ephesians vi, 18, 19, ‘‘ With all perseverance and 
supplication for (zep?) all saints and for (6zép) me, that 
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utterance may be given unto me.” Winer says: ‘‘As 
among the Greeks, so in the New Testament the two prepo- 
sitions are interchanged with each other. (See Galatians 
i, 4.) And the writers themselves do not hold fast the dif- 
ference. The combination of the two is suitably presented 
in 2 Peter iii, 18, ‘For Christ also hath once suffered for (zep¢) 
‘sins, the just for (6zée) the unjust.’”” From these passages 
and others that might be cited, and also from Robinson's Lex- 
icon. of the New Testament, section three, under dzép, it is 
clear that Szép is often equivalent to zepé, and means con- 
cerning. Its primal sense is over—Latin, super. But in the 
New Testament, as Canon Evans says, ‘‘it is never used to 
signify over, in the sense of local or physical position, as when 
a man bends overa grave or leans over a table. It is always 
used in a moral or rational sense, as when a man talks 
another man over, or thinks a matter over. Indeed, the 
preposition 5zéo denotes mental posture, the attitude of a 
spirit or mind bending over a person or thing with tender 
interest. In the third verse of this fifteenth chapter it is 
said that Christ died for (6xép) our sins;” that is, in his 
death he had his eye upon our sins to make expiation. for 
them and put them away. Now carry this signification 
of dzép into the text we are examining, believers are bap- 
tized for the dead, that is, with respect to them, with the 
eye upon them and the mind over them, contemplating 
some important fact concerning them, and the context 
fully shows that this fact is their resurrection. But of all 
those who have gone into the grave the man Christ Jesus 
is the most prominent. The vexp@y includes him first of 
all. He died and was buried, but he rose on the third 
day, and his resurrection gives assurance that all who are 
members of his body shall be raised up to live and reign 
with him forever. When, therefore, believers are baptized 
for the dead, they think and express something concerning 
the dead: First, concerning the dead Christ, that he rose; 
second, concerning his dead followers, that they too shall 
rise and live with him in glory forever. 
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4. The symbolical import of baptism, as elsewhere 


taught in the New Testament, confirms this interpretation. 
In the sixth of Romans Paul says: ‘‘ Know ye not that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized 
into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death, that like as Christ was raised up from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in 
newness of life. For, if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness 
of his resurrection.’’ Also, Colossians ii, 12: ‘‘ Buried with 
him in baptism, wherein ye are also risen with him through 
the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised him 
from the dead.”” These passages teach that believers are 
identified with Christ in his death and resurrection, and that 
they symbolize this fact in their baptism. 

Christ died for sin, and, in some profound sense they 
died with him. Christ rose to a glorious and eternal life. 
They also rise from the baptismal grave to a new and spir- 
itual life, which is connected with a glorious resurrection 
of the body and the life everlasting in the heavenly man- 
sions. This new spiritual life here, and the hope of a bliss- 
ful life beyond the grave the believer owes entirely to 
Christ’s resurrection. His death is the procuring cause, 
and his resurrection the crowning assurance. Accordingly, 
when a. believer puts on Christ in baptism, he says in sym- 
bol, I am dead with Christ, and my burial in baptism shall 
symbolize my union with him in his death. But Christ rose 
from the grave, and my rising from the baptismal grave 
shall symbolize this cardinal fact concerning my Savior, and 
at the same time it shall express my confident expectation 
that I too shall rise from the dead, and ascend to be 
forevet with Christ, to behold his. glory. Having been 
planted with him in the likeness of his death, I shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection, and I confess the 
same hope respecting all the righteous dead. This is the 
meaning of my baptism for the dead. I say, in a figure, 
that I believe that all who die in the Lord shall come forth 
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from the grave to a life of immortal blessedness, and in pos- 
session of bodies like unto Christ’s glorious body. Thus it 
appears that the interpretation which we accept brings this 
long disputed passage into harmony with the symbolical 
import of the first great ordinance of the Christian Church. 

Let every follower of Christ, then, who would sym- 
bolize his faith and hope of a risen and eternal life with all 
the righteous dead, cheerfully submit to baptism, descending 
into the liquid tomb and emerging; for, as Chrysostom 
says: ‘‘To be baptized and put under, and then raised up, 
is an emblem of going down into the state of the dead, and 
of rising from it.” He represents Paul as saying: ‘‘If there 
is not a resurrection why art thou baptized for the dead— 
that is, the bodies? For, upon this thou art baptized, be- 
lieving in a resurrection of the dead body.”’ In his twentieth 
homily on John he says: “What is the reason of bap- 
tism? These are celebrated in its sacred symbols, burial 
and death, resurrection and life, and these all occur to- 
gether.” Theodoret says: ‘‘He that is baptized is buried 
with the Lord, that, taking part with him in his death, he 
may also be a partaker of his resurrection. But if the body 
is dead, and does not rise, why then is it baptized?” In 
Winer’s work on the ‘‘ New Testament Diction”’ we find the 
following statement: ‘‘ Baptism is administered ix reference 
to and represents the state of the dead, physical and spiritual, 
and subsequent resurrection through Christ.” Let us rejoice 
that the great Head of the Church has instituted for his 
people a rite so full of meaning and glory. Let us whilst 
holding fast this precious ordinance as it was given by our 
Lord, and observed by his apostles, continue to see in it a 
symbol of our union with Christ in his death and resurrec- 
tion, and also a symbol which sets forth impressively a pro- 
fession of dying to sin and living to righteousness, through 
fdith in him who was dead and is alive, and will hereafter 
raise up his followers from the grave, and give to each one a 
body uke unto his own glorious body. 
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ArticLte VII. 


LUTHER’S THEOLOGY A HINDRANCE TO THE 
REFORMATION. 


BY REV. H. S. TAYLOR. 


CaRLYLE says: ‘‘I will call this Luther a true, great 
man; great in intellect, in courage, affection, and integrity. 
One of our most lovable and precious men—a right-spir- 
itual hero and prophet; once more a true son of nature and 
fact, for whom these centuries, and many that are yet to 
come, will be thankful to heaven!” 

This estimate of the old Scotch cynic needs no revision. 
Even the Jesuit historians, Maimbourg, Raymond, Varillas, 
and the famous Bossuet, applaud Luther’s genius, while 
we of the Protestant faith owe him something more—grati- 
tude, love, veneration, even. 

It is the persistent fault of enthusiasm, however, that it 
usually exaggerates the value of the object which calls it 
forth. The virtues and talents of great men are commonly 
magnified by their admirers, and other virtues and talents, 
which they never possessed, are forged for them. 

Usually, when a great epoch closes, the instinct of hero- 
worship leads men to discover, in some prominent actor in 
such epoch the entire significance of its history. Other 
actors and contributory causes, and especially the great 
unsurveyable sweep of popular life, quietly drop out of - 
sight, and posterity gathers the jewels which, of right, 
belong to many different crowns and sets them in one. 

Carlyle says: ‘‘The whole world and its history was 
waiting for this man! . . . The Diet of Worms and 
Luther’s appearance there, on the 17th of April, 1521, may 


be considered as the greatest scene in modern European 
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history ; the point, indeed, from which the whole subsequent 
history of civilization takes its rise.”’ 

Here we dissent. To trace no further upward the cur- 
rent of the Reformation, we must at least go back to 
Bradwardine, the pious chaplain of Edward III, one hun- 
dred and fifty years anterior to Luther; thence by Brad- 
wardine’s disciple, Wyckliffe—Wyckliffe’s Bible, and the 
phenomenon of Lollardism. that foliowed. 

The effects of Wyckliffe’s impulse to the Reformation 
had not ceased when Luther’s began. ‘‘The doctrines of 
Wyckliffe,” says D’Aubigné, ‘‘ proceeding from Oxford, had 
spread over Christendom, and had preserved adherents in 
Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia, and Prussia.” Two of Wyck- 
liffe’s students carried the torch of Gospel truth to Huss at 
Prague, and the ‘‘Bohemian Goose” had denounced the 
papacy and laid the foundation of a potential reformation a 
hundred years before Luther burnt the pope’s bull. 

The world was not waiting for Luther. The world was 
not waiting for any man. All around, from the heights of 
an unspeakable Providence, the avalanche was slipping with 
a constantly accelerating motion; and Luther was only one 
of its many phenomena. 

‘‘France,”’ said Louis XIV, ‘‘I am France!’’ Yet the 
grand monarch is dead and almost forgotten, while France, — 
a thousand times greater than when he sat upon her throne, 
still lives. Luther was not the Reformation. He was not 
even, we believe, an original discoverer of its most vital 
principles. Luther’s biographers make. much of his finding 
the old Bible in the library at Erfurt; and in glowing 
phrases announce that from its pages the enraptured Augus- 
tinian monk drew the inspiration which lighted the altars 
of Protestantism. Many intelligent Protestants, of ardent 
temperament, suppose that he found that. old Bible literally 
bound, its lids held closed with a chain enwrapping it. 
Not a few insisted, at the recent Lutheran celebration, 
upon having it so represented in pictures, and more lit- 
erally with an open Bible as a counterpart. But to us it is 
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simply incredible that the widely disseminated doctrines of 
Wyckliffe, Jerome, and Huss had never reached and en- 
larged Luther’s horizon. The New Testament of Erasmus 
and the timid, but true, Protestantism found in the other 
works of that eminent scholar, were under the monk’s eye; 
and we think it more reasonable to conclude that the inci- 
dent of the Erfurt library was but one of many impulses 
that sent the Reformer’s mind along the road toward Bib- 
lical Christianity. 

‘Ye shall know the truth,” said the Master, ‘‘and the 
truth shall make you free.’’ It was Gospel truth. that 
unshackled the mind of the sixteenth century, and made 
the Reformation. And it is precisely here that we shall 
find the test of Luther’s worth and worthlessness. In so 
far as Luther was an exponent of that truth that far he was 
useful, and all true men will rise up and call him blessed ; 
and, on the cortrary, whatever Luther did to obscure, per- 
vert, or hinder the Gospel must, in the final,and best judg- 
ment of posterity, recoil upon him with disaster to his 
reputation. 

Looking into his theological studies and disputations we 
are disposed to regard his doctrines as immeasurably better 
and truer in their negative than in their positive aspect. 
He was a destructionist rather than a constructionist. We 
entertain a notion, perhaps fanciful, that Luther’s person 
was a prophecy of his doctrine. ‘‘He had,” says Carlyle, 
‘‘a rude plebeian face, with huge, crag-like brows, and 
bones, the emblems of rugged energy.” It must have 
been a strangely impressive face, one that made Cajetan 
say, ‘‘I won’t have any further discussion with that beast, 
for it has in its head piercing eyes and strange specula- 
tions.”” His neck and chest were large—arteries full. 
Laughter and tears also were in this Luther. He was a 
poet, a musician, was passionately in love with painting. 
He was fond of beer and wine; spent hours in agonizing 
prayer, and other hours in jovial, almost boisterous mirth. 
Deep, dark fits of melancholy alternated in him with sea- 
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sons of unspeakable elation, till the day of his death. In 
his strength he resembled the Alps; he resembled them 
also in their inequalities. Rivers are colored by the soil 
through which they run, and it is our fancy, we repeat, that 
Luther’s personality tinctured his theology. His volcanic 
nature was well fitted to heave to the surface a new conti- 
nent of thought; but he lacked that constructive and sym- 
metrical talent necessary to clothe this new world with 
fruitful and harmonious life. 

‘“‘T am,” says Luther himself, ‘‘rough, boisterous, 
stormy, and altogether warlike; born to fight innumerable 
devils and monsters; to remove stumps and stones, to cut 
down thistles and thorns, and to clear the wild woods.” 
None of Luther’s many biographers, so far as we know, 
have ever pronounced so just an estimate of his character. 
In the orbit of an iconoclast he displays the rushing mag- 
nitude and splendor of Jupiter; but, as a’ constructive the- 
ologian, to coin a term, he was only able to realize in him- 
self what he said of Erasmus, ‘‘ Erasmus knows very well 
how to expose error, but he knows not how to teach 
the truth.” 

- The two great pillars of his creed were, ‘‘justification by 
faith’? and ‘‘the sole and supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures.” On these the Reformation rested, and on these 
true Christianity must continue to rest so long as it shall 
endure. Published and believed, these two doctrines alone 
made the Reformation inevitable. They were the very 
body of Protestantism ; and, carried to their logical conclu- 
sion, must have overthrown and destroyed every vestige 
of the papacy and its pernicious errors. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these doctrines were not the particular 
property of Luther. On the contrary, there had been no 
age previous to his that had not witnessed the fidelity of 
men who had pronounced them with as much clearness and 
emphasis as did Luther; and, in most cases, had sealed 
their testimony with ‘their blood. 

What Luther did was to restate these truths at a new 
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and favorable crisis in history, to apply them in correction 
of existing abuses, and, so far as in him lay, in the upbuild- 
ing of a new ecclesiastical system and body of divinity. In 
this latter feature of his work it is evident that the Re- 
former did not fully accept (or understand) the final conse- 
quences of his own teaching. For the work of arraigning 
and exposing error, ‘‘ clearing the wild woods,’’ as he termed 
it, he was admirably equipped. The rough, wild energy 
and unsubduable combativeness. of the man would take no 
counsel of the threats of powerful enemies nor the persua- 
sion of timid friends. ‘‘ Here I stand, God help me, I can 
do no other; Amen!” 

But when the first wild storm of the Reformation had 
passed, and it became necessary for the great German to 
construct a new system of theology the oracle of clear con- 
viction seems to have become silent in his soul. He tem- 
porizes, compromises, becomes timid. Holding these two 
major tenets, as he did, it is passing strange that Luther . 
should have stopped at Lutheranism. They ought to have 
carried him into the camp of the most radical. of the Re- 
formers. The doctrine of justification by faith, pursued to 
its legitimate conclusion, not only sweeps away penances 
and priestly absolution, but hereditary piety, vicarious 
faith, and infant baptism, as well. The doctrine of the 
supremacy of the Scriptures followed to its proper conclu- 
sion, not only strikes down the headship of the pope but 
the union of Church and state, and the authority of all 
prelates also. Luther never reached these conclusions. Not 
only so, he persecuted with papal malevolence those of his 
fellow Protestants who sought to realize in full the true 
principles of the Reformation. With almost superhuman 
courage and energy he wrenched down the prison doors 
of Romish superstition and gave liberty to his age; but 
he, himself, and his immediate followers, remained in the 
jail-yard. 

Other minds and other hearts wrought out the religious 
revolution to its consistent end. The American historian, 
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Bancroft, writing of the Baptists of that age, says: ‘‘ With | 
a greater consistency than Luther, they applied the doc- 
trines of the Reformation to the social positions of life, 
and threatened an end of priestcraft and kingcraft, spiritual 
domination, titles, and vassalage. They were trodden under 
foot with foul reproaches and most arrogant scorn, and their 
history is written in the blood of thousands of the German 
peasantry ; but their principles, secure in their immortality, 
escaped with Koger Williams to Providence; and his colony 
is witness that, naturally, the paths of the Baptists are 
paths of freedom, pleasantness, and peace.” 

The fact is, there were two Luthers. Luther, the 
destructionist, facing the world, the flesh, and the devil at 
Worms, was one. Luther, the constructionist, sitting in 
his study and laboring at a-new system, with the broken 
links of his Augustinian education still hanging to his limbs 
and hampering him, was another. Writing to Melancthon, 
- he says: ‘‘In personal temptations I am weaker than you ; 
but in public trials you are as weak as I am in my trials at 
home.” Here, again, the great Reformer gives us a juster 
analysis of his character than his biographers have done. 
In public and in the presence of danger his heart and intel- 
lect both became inspired, and he bestrode the narrow 
world like a Colossus; but, in the privacy of his own pri- 
vate and positive studies, he was timid and conservative ; 
and thus the two elements of the man like Janus looked in 
opposite directions. With one face he contemplated a 
radical revolution on the sole basis of the Scriptures, with 
the other he was ever looking back to Rome! Cochleeus, in 
a cartoon, represented Luther as a creature with many 
heads; each head with a different speech, and each at war 
with the others. It was not altogether a misrepresenta- 
tion—the primary principles of the Reformation and the 
Lutheran theology do not agree. ti 

Take, for instance, his views of the relations of Church 
and state. No one could have insisted with more emphasis 
upon the entire separation of Church and state than did 
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Luther. In the last article of the Augsburg Confession, a 
document maigly inspired by him and afterward receiving 
his entire approbation, it is deciared that the power of the 
keys (ecclesiastical power) ‘‘has reference only to eternal 
goods, is exercised only by the minister of the Word, and 
does not trouble itself with political administration. The 
political administration, on the other hand, is busied with 
every thing else but the Gospel. The magistrate protects, 
not souls, but bodies and temporal blessings.’’ Such a state- 
ment of doctrine would be regarded as good Protestantism 
in the United States to-day. But Luther, who could so im- 
plicitly trust God to overthrow the papacy, could not trust 
him to organize the Reform Churches. . He hastened to put 
them under the charge of the prince elector. He said: 
‘‘Your highness, in your quality of guardian of youth and 
of all those who know not how to take care of themselves, 
should compel the inhabitants who. desire neither pastors 
nor schools to receive these means of grace as they are 
compelled to work on the roads, on bridges, and such like 
services. The papal order being abolished, it is your duty 
to regulate these things. Commission, therefore, four per- 
sons to visit all the country; let two of them inquire into 
the tithes and Church property, and: let two take charge of 
the doctrine, schools, churches, and pastors,”’ 

The four visitors were appointed. They were Luther, 
Melancthon, Spalatin, and Thuring; and thus Germany had 
four popes in place of one—wise and pious popes, no 
doubt, but, in that. country, three hundred and fifty years 
have passed without witnessing ‘the dissolution of that un- 
scriptural marriage between Church and state which Lutker 
celebrated. The mistake of Romanism was to put the 
Church above the state. The mistake of Lutheranism was 
to put the state above the Church. The one error pro- 
duces superstition,’ the other breeds skepticism; and per- 
haps, it yet remains to be seen which of these two errors 
is more fatal to Biblical Christianity. 

During the period of his negative work Luther’s views 
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of Church government were democratic in the extreme; 
Church autonomy, pure and simple, seemed, to be the re- 
former’s idea. Let his directions as to the mode of select- 
ing a pastor illustrate. ‘‘First seek God by prayer,” he 
says; ‘‘then being assembled together with all those whose 
hearts God has touched, choose, in the Lord’s name, him 
or them whom you shall have acknowledged to be fitted for 
this ministry. After that let the chief men among you lay 
their hands on them and recommend them to the people 
and to the church.” Such were Luther’s directions to the 
Bohemian churches in 1523; and the first ecclesiastical 
constitution produced by the Lutherans briefly says, ‘‘ Let 
the faithful assemble and choose their bishops and deacons. 
Each church should elect its own pastor.” How strangely 
Baptistic all this sounds! But when Carlstadt had been, in 
this precise manner, elected pastor at Orlamund, Luther, at 
the order of the elector, hastened thither to depose his old 
companion in the Gospel, for no other reason than that 
Carlstadt was the better Protestant of the two. Assembling 
the town council and the church, Luther said, ‘‘ Neither 
the elector nor the university is willing to recognize Carl- 
stadt as your pastor.” ‘‘If Carlstadt is not our pastor,” 
replied the town treasurer, ‘‘St. Paul is a false teacher and 
your books are. lies; for we have chosen him!” It was 
true. Not only did the apostle, but Luther’s own books con- 
tradicted his prelatical assumptions—notwithstanding which 
Carlstadt was deposed and banished. 

But the theory of a civil. superintendency over the 
churches could not stop at such mild acts of discipline. 
If it be the state’s function to protect the Church, it is the 
state’s prerogative to protect by force, for the state has no 
other efficient means of accomplishing that end when oppo- 
sition is present. A civil protectorate over the churches 
includes, necessarily, the subordinate ideas of intolerance 
and persecution; and, although, under favorable circum- 
stances, a state church may charitably endure the presence 
of a rival sect, yet to do so is to contradict her own assump- 
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tion of orthodoxy and authority; and, in the course of his- 
tory, it has generally been found that nothing but an 
exigency and an opportunity are required to induce her to 
reaffirm and vindicate both. 

Luther’s ideas of toleration. depended somewhat upon 
whose ox was gored. Defending himself before the arch- 
bishop of Treves, he said, ‘‘In what concerns the Word 
of God and the faith every Christian is as good a judge as 
the pope, though supported by 2 million councils, can be 
for him, for each man must live and die according to his 
belief.” In his judgment upon the written petition made 
by the Suabian peasants, Luther said to the German princes: 
‘*As to the first ‘article, you can not refuse them the free 
election of their pastors. They desire that these pastors 
should preach the Gospel to them. Authority may not 
interpose any prohibition upon this, seeing, indeed, that of 
right it should permit each man to teach and to believe 
that which to him seems good and fitting, whether it be 
Gospel or whether it be false.” Roger Williams could not 
have said more. Yet, when the princes had denied the 
peasants these rights, and oppression had led to revolt in 
that much slandered ‘‘ Peasant War,” Luther counseled 
persecution with language and spirit as violent and unchris- 
tian as that of the pope. ‘‘Strike, stab, and kill who 
can!” he vociferated; and the Spanish Inquisition never 
witnessed madder cruelties than those that followed. Luther 
struck the scepter of malignant rule from the hand of Rome, 
but he picked up its broken fragments and wielded them 
himself. : 

The doctrine of justification by faith alone ought to 
have led Luther directly to the theory of a converted Church 
membership. He confesses as much. In the shorter cate- 
chism he says: ‘‘Is then this visible Church a fellowship of 
those only who have been born again of the Holy Spirit? © 
Such indeed it ought to be; but as in each individual there 
is yet much imperfection, so, also, in the visible Church, 
as a whole, there is much error and sin that remains to be 
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subdued by the Holy Ghost.”’ He then proceeds to define 
the Visible Church. ‘‘The visible Church includes the 
collection of all those who have been baptized in the name 
of the triune God and bear the name of Christ. To them 
grace and life are offered,.and their guilt is so much the 
greater if they remain in the death of sin or backslide.” 
Simply to be baptized in the name of the triune God was, 
in his opinion, all that was necessary to Church membership. 

His premises were correct. The wise and foolish virgins 
will mingle together, and unregenerate men will enter the 
Church; but on this account to sweep away a personal pro- 
fession of the new life was unscriptural in the extreme, and 
made his conclusion most lame and impotent. 

The truth is that, with the precedents of Rome still un- 
consciously influencing him, and with the constitution of a 
state Church before him, he could not insist upon a con- 
verted Church without tearing up his own system by the 
roots. The irresistible logic of the situation drove him to 
the end he reached. 

In his argument in support of infant baptism his desper- 
ate emergency is again apparent. Feeling that faith, at all 
events, is indispensable to salvation, he says: ‘‘ When the 
grace of baptism is offered to the child there is as little 
force or constraint used toward it as when the parents be- 
stow other benefits upon it without first consulting its own 
will. The will of the parents or guardians is itself the 
will of the infant child.’”’ In his Table Talks his defense is 
yet more labored. ‘‘ Faith comes by the word of God, 
when this is heard,” he says, evidently referring to the lan- 
guage of St. Paul; ‘‘little children hear that word when 
they receive baptism, and therewith they receive, also, 
faith.” 

It is almost piteous to hear him who had so luminously 
‘exposed the sacramentarian and official salvation of Rome 
resorting to such shifts. The Catholics were consistent, at 
least. They put the efficacy of baptism in the priest who 
who administered it, and exhibited some texts which seemed 
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to support the doctrine. Luther discovered baptismal 
efficacy in the sponsor and the baptismal formula muttered 
in an unconscious infant’s ear! 

Upon the mode of baptism Luther’s tergiversations are 
equally apparent. ‘‘ Baptism,” he says, ‘‘is a sign of both 
death and the resurrection. Being moved by this reason, 
I would have those that are to be baptized to be alto- 
gether dipped into the water, as the word doth express 
and the mystery doth signify.” But in the situation in 
which he was placed the reformer’s better opinion could 
not stand. Having lost sight of the idea of a converted 
Church membership, it became easy to sacrifice its symbol. 
Accordingly we find him who had so often affirmed that 
‘whatever is without the Word of God is by that very 
fact against God” now saying, in the Shorter Catechism: 
‘‘The mere water itself is of no consequence; and the 
mere external mode of application, whether by sprinkling 
or immersion, is a matter of no consequence.” 

Thus the many heads of Cochloeus go on uttering diverse 
things farther than we have time to follow. 

He hotly denied transubstantiation, yet affirmed the real 
presence in the bread in a but slightly different manner, and 
held to his dogma so tenaciously that he struck down 
Zwingle’s proffered hand of fraternity because that teacher 
insisted that the elements constituted a symbolic .memo- 
rial only. 7 

He sneered at the Romish confessional, and denounced 
it as a device of the devil. Yet he erected auricular con- 
fession in the new Church, binding the minister to secrecy, 
and making no difference between himself and Rome, ex- 
cept that what with Rome was a law, was, with Luther, 
a duty. 

He repudiated the Roman ceremonies, masses, and holy 
days; yet, when it came to a settlement of the reform serv- 
ices, his own pen traced a new system of observances quite 
as unscriptural as those which he had abolished. 

It would not be just to regard these remarkable incon- 
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sistencies as evidences that Luther was a mere trimmer and 
consciously insincere. Far from it. His frank, warm, 
German temperament was farthest possible removed from 
the serpent-like sinuosities of the Jesuit. Loyola and Luther 
stand at everlasting antipodes. It was “mfdity that led 
Luther to halt before he had fairly cleared the port of Ca- 
tholicism. He saw before him a wild, tossing sea of incip- 
ient and, as he supposed, fatal revolution, threatening the 
orderly world with a rising flood of anarchy. He saw the 
Reformation itself rapidly breaking up into contrary and 
contending tides of opinion.. He feared that the bonds of 
religious, and even of civil, obligation would part, and 
leave the world a dismantled wreck. After the Peasant 
War particularly there is in him a manifest disposition to 
re-establish authority, and to soothe the perturbed times by 
a return to the old customs, as far as his conscience would 
allow. Here was his fatal mistake. He who could trust 
God to carry on the Reformation could not trust him to 
preserve the fruits thereof. At the most critical june- 
ture of his times Luther’s faith failed him. He did not 
sufficiently credit the piety and intelligence of his dissenting 
brethren. He did not fully realize the power of the Word, 
the Holy Ghost, and the mysterious providence of God. 
He was frightened by the sparks from God's anvil, where a 
new age was being beaten into shape at a white heat. The 
dust from God's threshing-floor blinded him. Nothing is 
more apparent to us than Luther’s sincerity in seeking to 
build into the new temple of Truth the broken fragments 
of St. Peter’s; but the walls were the weaker for it; and 
future ages had to take them down again to the very foun- 
dation. Honestly believing that God's Ark was toppling, 
he sought to stay it with human hands. He was not smit- 
ten, like Uzzah, but Lutheranism was. The Reformation, 
to be sure, continued to move forward; but it moved under 
other auspices, and mainly in other lands. Like Lot's wife, 
Lutheranism, fleeing from Rome, paused to look back, and 
was changed into an immovable pillar—a landmark, indeed, 
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upon the fields of history, but no longer capable of heroic 
and fruitful action. 

In his essay upon Ranke’s History of the Popes Ma- 
caulay sums the final history of German Lutheranism in a 
few words. ‘‘At first,” he says, ‘‘the chances seemed to 
be decidedly in favor of Protestantism ; but the victory re- 
mained with the Church of Rome. On every point she 
was successful. If we overleap another half-century we find 
her victorious and dominant in France, Belgium, Bavaria, 
Bohemia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Nor has Protest- 
antism, in the course of two hundred years, been able to 
reconquer any portion of what it then lost.” Carlyle says: 
‘‘In Luther’s own country Protestantism soon dwindled 
into a rather barren affair; not a religion or faith; but 
rather, now, a theological jangling of argument, the proper 
seat of it not the heart; the essence of it skeptical conten- 
tion, which, indeed, has jangled more and more down to 
Voltaireism, itself.” 

It is true. Germany has, in the main, either gone bavk 
to Roman Catholicism or into mysticism and stark atheism. 
Like Jonah’s gourd, German Lutheranism was smitten and 
withered in a day. 

In searching for the causes leading to such results the 
road is tolerably plain. It was not Romish persecution; 
for in the long conflict of arms that followed Luther’s death 
the power of the sword finally remained with the Protest- 
ants. Neither was it because of any unfavorable traits in 
the German character; for from the time that Cesar first 
made them known to the world the Germans have. been a 
brave, frank, warm-blooded, and, withal, devout race; and, 
in the course of history, no people under the heavens have 
shown a greater capacity for an intelligent and heroic ap- 
prehension of true religion. 

Macaulay attributes the success of the counter revolu- 
tion under Loyola to the unity and zeal of Jesuitism, as 
opposed to the wrangling, mutual persecutions, and want of 
missionary energy among the Protestants. But these weak- 
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nesses of Protestantism must have been, in their turn, due 
to some adequate cause. In our opinion, that cause is to 
be found in the fatal defects inherent in the Lutheran the- 
ology. When Luther put his Church under the supervision 
of the secular powers he smothered the missionary spirit in 
her breast. No state Church can be, or ever has been, a 
missionaty Church. Her field is bounded by the govern- 
ment under whose patronage she lives. Not only so; a 
state Church is the easy slope to skepticism. A Church 
that takes its spirit from irreligious or indifferent govern- 
mental magnates, instead of from Christ, the true and only 
proper head of the Church, soon comes to reflect only the 
mind of the princes who patronize and control her; and | 
thus an official religion becomes the nurse of skepticism, or, 
at best, of apathy and neglect. ; 

On the other hand, Luther’s retention of so much that 
was Romish left the bridge standing behind him; and mul- 
titudes have found it easy to cross back to the old com- 
munion. Luther’s theology was at bottom a compromise ; 
and, like all compromises, could only have an ephemeral 
existence. 

Pliny, we believe, it is who tells of a bird that desired 
Jupiter to give it one web foot and one foot with talons, so 
that it might both swim in the water and perch on trees, 
The request was granted, when, lo! the unhappy fowl dis- 
covered that it could do neither efficiently. So Lutheran- 
ism was neither able to appropriate the divine wisdom of 
the Scriptures nor the purely human wisdom of organized 
Jesuitism, and has now fallen into a state of comparative 
dissuetude. 

Luther as a negative theologian was mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strongholds. Luther as a pos- 
itive theologian was something worse than a failure—he 
cumbered and still cumbers the ground. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
BAPTISTS AND.LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


THE ENGLISH BAPTISTS, 1500-1643. 


BY HENRY C. VEDDER. 


‘‘It belonged to the members of a calumniated and 
despised sect, few in number and poor in circumstances, 
to bring forth to public view, in their simplicity and om- 
nipotence, those immortal principles which are now recog- 
nized as of divine authority and universal obligation. Other 
writers of more distinguished name succeeded, and robbed 
them of their honor; but their title is so good, and the 
amount of service they performed on behalf of the common 
interests of humanity is so incalculable, that an impartial 
posterity must assign to them their due meed of praise.” * 
That such is the testimony of history with regard to the 
Baptists of England, and their struggle for liberty of con- 
science, is conceded by many learned and candid historians 
of different communions.f But recently men, neither 
learned nor candid, have not scrupled to deny that this 
praise is well bestowed; and others, learned but not candid, 
have devoted themselves to the ungrateful task of vilifying 
the men to whom the cause of religious liberty owes so 
large a debt. It has been vehemently affirmed that Bap- 
tists, so far from being pioneers in this cause, were no whit 
in advance of the Presbyterians and Independents in de- 

* Price, ‘‘ History of Non-conformity,” I, 522. 

t See Stoughton’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History of England,” II, 232: 
**The Baptists were foremost in the advocacy of religious freedom, and 
perhaps to one of them, Leonard Busher, citizen of London, belongs the 
honor of presenting, in this country, the first distinct and broad plea for 
liberty of conscience.” See, also, Lecky’s ‘‘ History of Rationalism,” 
Chapter iv. 
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manding soul-liberty; that a part of them avowed persecut- 
ing principles and attempted to carry them into practice; 
that, in fact, the Presbyterians were the only advocates of a 
genuine toleration in England.* It will be the object of 
this paper to: compare these conflicting. statements with the 
facts of history, as attested by documents of unquestiona- 
ble authenticity and by the writings of the opponents of 
the Baptists. 

The assertion that Baptists have never persecuted, but 
have been the consistent advocates of entire freedom of 
conscience from the beginning, would perhaps have been 
contradicted with less heat if more pains had been taken 
to weigh its meaning. It was no doubt convenient, for 
purposes of controversy, to assume that it had a meaning 
which the words will not bear. It is not pretended that 
there has never been a Baptist false to the principles avowed 
by himself and his brethren. I maintain that no case has 
ever been produced of a persecutor who held substantially 
the views of Christian truth now professed by Baptists; but 
if such a case could be produced, it would not disprove the 
assertion that Baptists have never persecuted. Until it can 
be established that some body of Baptists avowed persecut- 
ing principles, and attempted to execute them, the assertion 
will stand uncontradicted. Then, too, the word ‘‘ persecu- 
tion’’ seems to need definition. By it is not meant the ex- 
pression of mere opinions, in however violent terms, nor 
the application of ecclesiastical discipline,t but the punish- 


* The writer fears that this may be taken by the readers of the Review 
as a clumsy attempt on his part to perpetrate a joke at their expense, so 
he adds two brief quotations from articles by Professor Charles A. Briggs, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, in the Presbyterian Review: ‘If the 
Baptists or Quakers, or any other of the sects, had come into power, they 
would have been no less intolerant and persecuting than the others.” (IV, 
663.) ‘*They [the Westminster divines] were not a whit behind the In- 
dependents and Baptists in forbearance and charity, . . . The one 
sought peace, charity, and the unity of Christ’s Church. The other sought 
sectarian strife, division of Churches and families, and toleration in the ex- 
ercise of all kinds of intolerance.” (Ibid., p, 863.) 

TA Presbyterian journal of high standing declares that Baptists still 
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ing of all dissent from a given standard of religious faith 
and practice by physical pains and penalties. What I 
assert, therefore, and what I expect to prove, is, that no 
body of Baptists ever advocated or practiced the punish- 
ment of dissent from their belief by the imposition of 
physical pains and penalties upon the dissenters. More: 
no reputable Baptist writer of any age can be quoted in the 
advocacy of persecution. If any dispute this, let them 
cover me with confusion by producing the quotation. 

The earliest recognition in the literature of England of 
the principle of religious liberty is found in Sir Thomas 
More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” which was printed in Latin at Louvain 
in 1516, and in English at London in 1551. In the account 
of the domestic institutions of that fabulous island, a decree 
of King Utopus is described. I quote from the revised 
translation of Ralph Robinson (1556), preserving its quaint 
orthography : 

“Firste of all he made a decree that it should be lawful for eurie 
man to fauoure and folow what religion he would, and that he mighte 
do the best he could to bring other to his opinion, so that he did it 
peaceablie, gentelie, quietlie, and soberlie, without hastie and conten- 
tious rebuking and inuehing against other. If he could not by faire 
and gentle speche induce them vnto his opinion yet he should vse no 
kinde of violence, and refraine from displeasaunte and seditious 


woordes, To him that would vehemently and frequentlye in this cause 
striue and contende was decreed, banishment or bondage.” * 


We are further told that King Utopus decreed this lib- 
erty on the ground that, ‘‘thoughe there be one religion, 
whiche alone is trew, and al other vaine and superstitious, 
yet did he wel foresee (so that the matter were handled 
with reason, and sober modestie) that the trueth of the own 
powre would at the last issue out and come to lyghte.” + 
It is sufficiently astonishing to find so broad-minded and 
liberal a view as this taken, even as a mere speculation, by 
a Roman Catholic statesman of the sixteenth century; but 


show a persecuting spirit because they practice so-called ‘‘ close commun- 
ion.” See The Evangelist, for August 30, 1883. 

* Arber’s reprint, p. 145. t Ibid., p. 146. 
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it can not with any degree of truth be said that Sir Thomas 
More had any serious intention of advocating religious lib- 
erty for England, because he described it as a recognized 
principle in Utopia. This is evident from the character of 
the book itself, which is a combination of the speculative 
and ideal element that marks Plato’s ‘‘ Republic,” with the 
romantic and adventurous element of which Swift and Defoe 
afterwards made so effective use in ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels” 
and ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’”’ Utopia is represented as an 
island, in some unknown part of the Atlantic, and the book 
purports to be an account of the manners and institutions 
of the inhabitants, as given the author by one Raphael 
Hythlodae, who has made a voyage to that mysterious land. 
It is impossible for the critic to lay his finger on any one 
of the things described as existing in this island and say 
positively that More intended to express his approval of 
it. For example, he mentions that the Utopians believed 
that man is perfectly good by nature; that they held the 
souls of brutes to be immortal; that among their priests 
were women; that a large part of the people were idolaters. 
The passage on this latter point is as follows: 

“There be diuers kindes of religion not only in sondrie partes of the 
Tlande, but also in diuers places of euery citie. Some worship for God 
the sonne: some the monne: some, some other of the planettes. 
There be that giue worship to a man that was ones of excellente virtue 
or of famous glory, not only as God, but also as the chiefest and hygh- 
est God. But the most and the wysest parte (reiectynge al these) 
beleue, that there is a certain Godlie powre, vnknown, euerlastinge, 
incomprehensible, inexplicable, farre aboue the capacitie and retche of 
mans witte, dispersed throughoute all the worlde, not in bignes, but in 
vertue and power. Him they call father of al.” * 

"Now, to a Catholic, estimating all of these religions as 
equally false, it may easily have seemed a reasonable thing 
‘that they should tolerate each other, as the heathen relig- 
ions did in the Roman Empire; but it would have seemed a 
vastly different thing to him to propose that the Catholic 
faith, the only true religion, should tolerate deadly error of 


as Ibid., p. 143. 
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any kind. There is no evidence that this sort of toleration 
ever entered into the mind of More, even as a speculation. 
On the contrary, his career as chancellor shows him to 
have been a persecutor of the keenest sort. The fires that 
had been suffered to die out under Woolsey were rekindled 
at Smithfield under More. Froude quotes several cases 
from Foxe of men imprisoned and burned at the stake 
during More’s tenure of office.* He not only persecuted, 
but he defended persecution in his controversy with Tyndal, 
while he was chancellor, among other things saying: ‘‘Sure 
if the prelates had taken as good heed in time as they should 
have done, there should peradventure at length fewer have 
been burned thereby. But there should have been more 
burned by a great many than there have been within this 
seven year last passed; the lack whereof, I fear me, will 
make more burned within this seven year next coming than 
else should have been burned in seven score.’’+ These 
words and deeds make it plain that the author of ‘‘ Utopia”’ 
can not justly be called an advocate of religious liberty. 
Before the ‘‘ Utopia” had appeared in English dress, 
the people called Anabaptists—of whom there are traces in 
England from the time of Wiclif on—had become numer- 
ous in all parts of England. Like their brethren on the 
Continent, accepting the Scriptures as their sole guide and 
authority in religion, they from the first maintained the 
right of the individual believer to interpret those Scriptures 
for himself. The maintenance of liberty of conscience was 
logically necessary in order to justify their existence; and 
accordingly we find them everywhere insisting on this as a 
cardinal principle. For a long time our knowledge of the 
Anabaptists is confined wholly to the account given by their 
persecutors, whose ignorance and prejudice led them to dis- 
tort views that were hateful to them, and whose testimony is 
therefore to be received with caution and sifted carefully. 


* «* History of England,” II, 89-94. 
t ‘*Confutation of Tyndal” (1532). Quoted in Morley’s * First Sketch 


of English Literature,” p. 242. 
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One of the earliest documents in which a summary of 
the Anabaptist heresies is given is a proclamation of 
Henry VIII, issued in 1540, in which they were thus enu- 
merated: ‘‘ Infants ought not to be baptized; it is not law- 
ful for a Christian man to bear office or rule in the com- 
monwealth; every manner of death, with the time and 
hour thereof, is so certainly prescribed, appointed, and de- 
termined to every man by God, that neither any prince by 
his word can alter it, nor any man by his willfulness pre- 
vent or change it.” * 

The literature of the time is full of references to this 
alleged Anabaptist heresy with reference to magistracy, 
and a few illustrations out of the great mass that might be 
cited are herewith given: 


“In these our days there have risen up wicked and ungodly 
spirits, which deny the office of the magistrates and high powers to be 
the ordinance of God, and affirm that it can by no means stand with 
the gospel of Christ.” + 

“‘Whether may a man sue forfeits against regrators, forestallers, 
and other oppressors? Or ought patience to restrain us from all suit 
and contention? ‘Aye,’ saith master anabaptist; ‘for Christ our Mas- 
ter, whose example we must follow, he would not condemn an advou- 
tress woman to be stoned to death according to the law, but shewéd 
pity to her, and said, ‘Go, and sin no more,” John viii; neither would 
he being desired to be an arbiter, judge between two brethren, and 
determine their suit, Luke xii. When the people would have made him 
a king, he conveyed himself out of sight, and would not take on him- 
self such office. Christ, the Son of God, would not have refused these 
offices and functions if with the profession of a Christian man it were 
agreeable with the temporal sword to punish offenders, to sustain any 
public room, and to determine controversies and suits; if it were lawful 
for private men to prosecute such suits, and to sue just and rightful 
titles. He non est dominatus, sed passus; would be no magistrate, no 
judge, no governor, but suffered and sustained trouble, injury, wrong, 
and oppression patiently. And so must we; for Paul saith “ That those 
which he foreknew he also ordained before—wut essent conformes 


*Strype, ‘‘Memorials of Archbishop Cranmer,” I, 552. Oxford ed. 

t‘*A pleasante new nosegay, ful of many godly & sweete flowres, 
lately gathered by Thomas Becon.” (1550?) Becon’s Works (Publica- 
tions of Parker Society), I, 211. A marginal note refers this to Ana- 


baptists. 
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imagini Filit sui—that they should be alike fashioned into the shape 
of his Son.”’”’* 

“I should have told you here of a certain sect of heretics that 
speak against this order and doctrine; they will have no magistrates 
nor judges on the earth. Here I have to tell you what I heard of late, 
by the relation of a credible person and a worshipful man, of a town 
in this realm of England, that hath above five hundred heretics of this 
erroneous Opinion, as he said. [A marginal note says, ‘He meaneth 
the Anabaptists, for this is one of their errors.’]”’ ¢ 


“Here [Luke xii, 14] an Anabaptist will say: ‘Ah! Christ refused 
the office of a judge ; exgo, there ought to be no judges nor magistrates 
among Christian men. If it had been a thing lawful, Christ would not 
have refused to do the office of a judge, and to have determined the 
variance between these two brethren.’ ”’ f 


Some of the Anabaptists, at least, were charged with 
also opposing war, capital punishment, and bloodshed of 
every kind. A single quotation in proof from Coverdale 
will suffice. In ‘‘The Old Faith,” he discourses on the 
warring of the Jews with the idolatrous nations, and de- 
clares that it was ‘‘no fleshly unfaithful work, whom no 
man ought to follow, as some being wrapped with the un- 
steadfast spirit of the Manichees and Anabaptists do mean.’’|| 

But what has all this to with liberty of conscience? 
Much, every way. It is of the nature of an axiom that a 
sect whose members deny the right of a Christian man to 
hold the office of a magistrate, and deny the civil power 
the right to put men to death even for murder, can never 
constrain men to accept their faith by the terrors of the 
civil law. Liberty of conscience is included in the denial 
of a Christian’s right to aid in the enforcement of the civil 
laws, as the whole includes one of its parts; if a Christian 
man can enforce no law, he can not enforce a law against 
heresy. And it is not at all wonderful that the Anabaptists 

* Works of Roger Hutchinson (Parker Society), p. 323. See, also, p. 
330. The sermon from which the above extract is taken was preached 
prior to 1560, 

t Latimer’s Sermons (Parker Society), p. 151. Date, 1549. 

t Latimer’s Sermons, p. 272. Date, 1550. See, also, a sermon of 


Arehbishop Whitgift, in Strype’s biography of him (Oxford ed,), III, 77. 
| “* The Old Faith.” Works of Miles Coverdale (Parker Society), I, 51. 
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came to hold this view of the magistracy for a time. Mis- 
led on the one hand by a too literal interpretation of a few 
texts of Scripture, and on the other by the unchristian cru- 
elty that uniformly disgraced the magistracy of their time, 
it is no marvel if they declared that to be a magistrate and 
a Christian were incompatible things; for to be a magistrate, 
as the laws then stood, was to be a persecutor of all ‘‘her- 
etics,”” a murderer of innocent saints under the forms of 
law. Let it be borne in mind, however, that the bitterest 
persecutor of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century no- 
where charges them with holding the view that a Christian 
man is absolved from obedience to the civil law, and be- 
come a law unto himself. It was reserved for the malice 
of a later time to fabricate that slander. 

The earliest record of an explicit declaration in favor of 
religious liberty by an Anabaptist, on English soil, is the 
confession of faith written by Hendrik Terwoort, a Fleming 
by birth, who was burned on Friday, June 22, 1575. The 
story of his martyrdom, one of the most affecting in the 
annals of the Church, is given at length by Van Braght.* 
In his admirable confession is the following paragraph: 

‘Observe well the command of God: ‘ Thou shalt love the stran- 
ger as thyself.’ Should he then who is in misery, and dwelling in a 


strange land, be driven thence with his companions, to their great 
damage? Of this Christ speaks, ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
*Het Bloedig Toonel of Martalaers-Spigel des Doopsgesinde, II, 
894-712. Amsterdam, 1685. On the character of Terwoort and his com- 
panions, see Hopkins, ‘‘ The Puritans and Queen Elizabeth,” II, 13-16. 
Bishop Fuller informs us that Fox, the martyrologist, made an eloquent 
plea for Terwoort’s life, and gives his letter to Queen Elizabeth, but the 
request was refused; and accordingly he and one Jan Peeters were burned 
at Smithfield, and, as Fuller adds, ‘‘died in great horror, with crying and 
roaring.” ‘Church History of Britain” (Oxford ed.), IV, 390. That the 
spirit which demanded the death of this inoffensive Christian is not yet 
extinct, may be inferred from the following foot-note to an account of his 
martyrdom, by a modern Churchman: ‘Its lineal descendants [speaking 
of the Anabaptist sect] at the present day are a great curse to the country. 
For in many places they still do much to prevent the lower classes having 
their children christened, so that many thousands year by year die unbap- 
tized and unregenerated.”” See ‘*The Church under Queen Elizabeth,” by 
Rev. Frederick George Lee, D. D., vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, II, 17. 
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should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and the 
prophets.’ O that they would deal with us according to natural rea- 
sonableness, and evangelic truth, of which our persecutors so highly 
boast! For Christ and his disciples persecuted no one; but, on the 
contrary, Jesus hath thus taught, ‘Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you,’ etc. This doctrine Christ left behind with his apostles, as 
they testify. Thus Paul, ‘Unto this present hour we both hunger, and 
thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling- 
place; and labor, working with our own hands: being reviled, we 
bless; being persecuted, we suffer it.’ From all this it is clear, that 
those who have the one true Gospel doctrine and faith will persecute 
no one, but will themselves be persecuted.” 


That these were not the mere personal views of a man 
about to suffer death, and crying out like a coward for the 
mercy he would have been unwilling to extend to others, is 
evident enough from their whole tenor. That similar views 
were held by all the Anabaptists of his time in England is 
testified by their opponents. Thus, in 1589, one Dr. Some, 
a man of standing in the English Church, wrote ‘‘A Godly 
Treatise,” in which he charged the Anabaptists with holding 
the following deadly errors: 

“That the ministers of the gospel ought to be maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of the people ; ‘ 

“That the civil power has no right to make and impose ecclesi- 
astical laws; 

“That people ought to have the right of chusing their own min- 
isters ; 

“ That the high-commiccion court was an anti-Christian usurpation ; 

“That those who are qualified to preach ought not to be hinder’d 
by the civil power, etc.” * 

The same writer says that there were several Anabaptist 
conventicles in London at the time he wrote, from which it 
may reasonably be inferred that these heresies were widely 
held. The leaven began to spread, and other voices than 
those of Anabaptists were raised in behalf of toleration. 
Among these was the founder of Congregationalism, concern- 
ing whom his latest and best-informed historian thus writes: 


“ Robert Browne, I must think, is entitled to the proud pre-eminence . 
of having been the first writer clearly to state and defend in the English 


* Quoted by Crosby, ‘‘ History of the English Baptists,” I, 76, 77. 
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tongue the true—and now accepted—doctrine of the relation of the mag- 
istrate to the Church. He says the magistrates ‘ haue no ecclesiasticall 
authoritie at all, but onelie as anie other Christians, if so be they be 
Christians.’ And again: ‘If these the magistrates will commaunde the 
souldiour to be a minister, or the preacher to giue ouer his calling, and 
chaunge it for an other, they ought not to obeye him. . . . In all 
thinges wee must firste look what is the Lordes will and charge, and 
then what is the will of man. . . . And this freedome haue all 
Christians, that they consider what is lawful, what they may doo, and 
what is expedient, and in no case bee brought vnder the power of anie 
thing, as Paule teacheth vs.’"’ * 


There is much more to the same purpose, but Dr. 
Dexter himself supplies evidence that the Brownists did not 
sympathize with their leader on this point.f Indeed, he 
expressly claims for Browne that he ‘‘ was in advance of his 
age” in advocating such opinions. A recent writer has 
also shownf that, during the brief period of his advocacy 
of them, Browne was in close association with a body of 
Dutch Anabaptists at Norwich, from whom he may fairly 
be presumed to have received these ideas. In his later 
writings he repudiated them, and they were not accepted 
by a single one of his immediate successors. Harrison, his 
co-laborer, and Barrow, Greenwood, Ainsworth, Robinson, 
_ with one accord, held doctrines the very reverse of these. 
On this point Congregational authorities are themselves 
agreed. || 

Another English writer who seems to have been led to 
the border-land of advocacy of the true theory of Church 
and state, was ‘‘the Judicious Hooker,” who has been 

* Dexter, ‘‘The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years,” 


p- IOI. “The above quotations are from a tract printed in 1582. 

T Ibid., pp. 84, 85. 

t Professor A. H. Newman, in 7he Examiner of August 30, 1883. 

It is sufficient to cite a single one, Robert Barclay, in his ‘Inner 
Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth” (London, 1878). 
After a sketch of the opinions of Helwys and others, especially Robinson, 
he says: ‘* We have, therefore, a distinct line drawn between the clear and 
full principles of religious liberty advocated by Helwys, and the associated 
Churches of the General, Arminian, or Mennonite Baptists, and the modi- 
fied principles of Robinson and the Churches of the Moderate Indepen- 


dents,” p. 97. 
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quoted as an advocate of religious liberty. In his ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastical Polity,” he says: 
‘ ¢ 

“There is no cause given unto any to make supplication, as Hilary 
did, that civil governors, to whom commonwealth matters only belong, 
might not presume to take upon them the judgment of ecclesiastical 
causes. If the cause be spiritual, secular courts do not meddle with it: 
we need not excuse ourselves with Ambrose, but boldly and lawfully we 
may refuse to answer before any civil judge in a matter that is not civil, 
so that we do not mistake the nature either of the cause or of the court, 
as we easily may do both, without some better direction than can be 
had by the rule of this new-found discipline. But of this most certain 
we are, that our laws do neither suffer a spiritual court to entertain 
those causes which by law are civil, nor yet if the matter be indeed 
spiritual, a mere civil court to give judgment.” * 


This is nothing less than a denial that in England men 
were punished by the civil power for spiritual offenses—a 
denial that reads somewhat queerly in connection with the 
martyrdom of Hendrik Terwoort, and the history of the 
next sixty years of the English people. Hooker’s words are 
in no sense an advocacy of religious liberty, though the 
principle on which such liberty rests is recognized dis- 
tinctly enough. The trouble with the English laws was 
that this recognized principle was not consistently carried 
out. . 
One other case of the alleged advocacy of religious free- 
dom by others than Baptists at this time demands a brief 
consideration. In 1609 was printed ‘‘an humble supplica- 
tion for TOLERATION and Liberty to enjoy and observe the 
ordinances of Jesus Christ, in the administration of his 
churches, in lieu of human constitutions.’’ “ This has been 
claimed by some Congregational writers as proof that the 
Independents were the first to advocate in England religious 
liberty for all.¢ But the facts already cited are sufficient to 
prove the priority of the Anabaptists in this field. There 
can be no question, also, that this petition emanated from 
the Puritan party in the English Church, not from the In- 

* Book VIII, ch. viii, 9. Date, 1600. 


t Hanbury, ‘Historical Memorials relating to Independents,” I, 224. 
London, 1840. 
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dependents; and its contents show that complete religious 
liberty was not in the thoughts of the writers, as a single 
quotation will show: 


“We do humbly beseech Your Majesty not to think that, by our 
suit for the said toleration, we make an overture and way for toleration 
unto Papists, our suit being of a different nature from theirs, and the 
inducements thereof such as can not conclude aught in favor of them, 
whose head is antichrist, whose worship is idolatry, whose doctrine is 
heresy, and a professoin directly contrary to the lawful state and gov- 
ernment of free countries and kingdoms.” * 


There was never yet a religious party that did not ask 
toleration for itself. The Romanists had petitioned before 
this (1604) for toleration ‘‘as neither in reason of state a 
thing hurtful, nor by the doctrine of Protestants unlaw- 
ful.” + But no one would infer from this that the Roman- 
ists were prepared to tolerate others should they regain the 
power to persecute. No party save the Anabaptists had 
yet arrived at the notion that equal rights for all religious 
beliefs was the ideal condition of things in a free state. 
That idea has never yet fully penetrated the British mind, 
though active persecution ceased long ago. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Anabaptists ceased 
to hold that a Christian man could not be a magistrate, could 
not take an oath in the courts, or bear arms in defense of 
of his country. It is more than possible that they had 
never, as a body, held these beliefs. Their denial of mag- 
istracy may have amounted only to this, at any time, that 
they denied the authority of the magistrate in matters 
spiritual; and this denial may have been misconstrued or 
distorted into the denial of magistracy as a lawful civil insti- 
tution among Christians. If during the sixteenth century 
they protested against the charges made against them, their 
protests have been lost ; but from the early part of the sev- 
enteeth century down to the present we have an unbroken 
chain of apologies and Confessions, that witness at once 


* Underhill, ‘Struggles and Triumphs of Religious Liberty,’’ p, 206. 
TIbid., p. 207. 
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their submission to all lawful authority and their zeal in the 
cause of equal rights of conscience for all men. 
The first of these Confessions is that of John Smyth. 
It will not be disputed that he and his followers were 
Englishmen, though dwelling for a time in Holland on ac- 
count of persecution, and that they were Baptists. The 
Confession has come to us in two forms: one is a summary 
of its points deemed heretical by John Robinson, pastor 
of the English (Congregational) Church at Leyden, who 
published an answer to it in 1614; the other is the original 
document, still preserved at Amsterdam, a translation of 
which is given by Dr. Evans.* The following is Robinson’s 
account of the points that concern our present purpose: 


“83. The office of a magistrate is a permissive ordinance of 
God, etc. 

“85. That Christ's disciples must love their enemies, and not kill 
them ; pray for them, and not punish them, etc. And Christ's disciples 
must, with him, be persecuted, afflicted, murdered, etc., and that by the 
authority of the magistrate. : 

“ That the magistrate is not to meddle with religion or matters of 
conscience, nor to compel men to this or that form of religion; because 
Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the conscience. 

“Lastly, that Christians must judge all their causes of difference 
among themselves; and may not go to law before magistrates, nor use 
an oath.’ f 


Article 86 of Smyth’s Confession declares: 


“The magistrate, by virtue of his office, is not to meddle with re- 
ligion, or matters of conscience, nor to compel men to this or to that 
form of religion or doctrine; but to whom leave the Christian religion 
to the free conscience of every one, and to meddle only with. political 
matters... . . Christ alone is the King and Lawgiver of the Church 
and the conscience.” f 


* «Early English Baptists,” I, Appendix, 

Tt Quoted by Crosby, I, Appendix, pp, 66-71. 

t These words dispose of the claim made by Dr. Schaff that the West- 
minster Confession ‘‘ expresses for the first time among the confessions of 
faith, whether consistently or not, the true principle of religious liberty, 
which was made the basis of the Act of Toleration, in the noble sentiment 
of Chapter xx, 2, ‘Ged alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free 
Jrom the docirines and commandments of men,’” etc. The same principle was 
expressed in the Confession of the Seven Churches (1643). I can not re- 
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Three years after this Confession. was written appeared 
the first book written by an Englishman in which liberty 
of conscience for all men, irrespective of their religious be- 
liefs or unbeliefs, is advocated in explicit and unmistakable 
terms. Even Browne had not expressed himself with en- 
tire clearness on this question, and it is by no means cer- 
tain that he favored the toleration of Catholics and Jews. 
The author of this book was Leonard Busher, of whom 
about all that is known is, that he was ‘‘a citizen of Lon- 
don,” a Baptist, for a time a resident of Holland, where he 
was a leader in a movement similar to that of Smyth. The 
title of the book is, ‘‘ Religious Peace; or, a Plea for Lib- 
erty of Conscience; and its contents are a broad-minded 
argument, based on the Scriptures, for the freedom of every 
man to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience. His main contention is that except a man be 
born again he can not see the kingdom of God; that regen- 
eration is the result of faith in Jesus Christ; and that no 
king or bishop is able to command faith. Persecution, 
therefore, is irrational, and must fail of its object; men can 
not be made Christians by force. To this he adds another 
appeal: even Turks, infidels, and the heathen tolerate those 
of other beliefs than their own; therefore, 

“ HOW MUCH THE MORE OUGHT CHRISTIANS TO TOLERATE CHRIS- 
TIANS, WHEN AS THE TURKS DO TOLERATE THEM? SHALL WE BE LESS 
MERCIFUL THAN THE TURKS? OR SHALL WE LEARN THE TURKS TO 
PERSECUTE THE CHRISTAINS? IT IS NOT ONLY UNMERCIFUL, BUT UN- 
NATURAL AND ABOMINABLE; YEA, MONSTROUS FOR ONE CHRISTIAN TO 
VEX AND DESTROY ANOTHER FOR DIFFERENCE AND QUESTIONS OF RE- 
LIGION.”’ * 

He even pleads for ‘this liberty to be granted to the 
Romanists—the first Englishman who had the courage to 
do so—and argues that this could be done with entire 
frain from acknowledging, in connection with this criticism, the uniform 
candor and Christian courtesy displayed by Dr. Schaff in his treatment of 


Baptists in their relations to this question of liberty of conscience. See his 


‘*Creeds of Christendom,” I, pp. 798-803, 846, 847. 
*«*Tracts on Liberty of Conscience” (publications of the Hanserd 


Knollys Society), p. 24. 
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safety to the state. This must have been considered by 
his contemporaries an unheard-of stretch of generosity. He 
also advocated freedom of the press in no doubtful terms: 


“That for the more peace and quietness, and for the satisfying ot 
the weak and simple, among so many persons differing in religion, it 
be lawful for every person or persons, yea, Jews and papists, to write, 
dispute, confer, and reason, print and publish any matter touching re- 
ligion, either for or against whomsoever, always provided they allege 
no Fathers for proof of any point of religion, but only the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” * 


In this Busher (and those whom he represented) was 
not only in advance of his generation, but of his century. 
Even Milton—who is universally regarded as the broadest- 
minded man of his day—in the most eloquent plea for the 
freedom of the press in all English literature, or in any lit- 
erature, makes the following abatement : 


“‘I mean not tolerated Popery, and open superstition, which as it 
extirpats all religious and civill supremacies, so it self should be ex- 
tirpat, provided first that all charitable and compassionat means be 
us’d to win and regain the weak and the misled: that also which is 
evil or impious absolutely either against faith or manners no law can 
possibly permit, that intends not to unlaw it self: but those neighboring 
differences, or rather indifferences, are what I speak of, whether in 
some point of doctrine or of distipline which though they may be 
many, yet need not interrupt the unity of the spirit, if we could but find 
among us the bond of peace.” ¢ 


That the ‘‘God-gifted organ-voice of England” could 
find no better words than these to speak in behalf of the 
toleration of the papists, is sufficient evidence how far 
Leonard Busher was in advance of his time in the advo- 
cacy of the principles of religious freedom. f 


*Ibid., p. 51. 

T ** Areopagitica” (1644). See Milton’s Works (Bickers ed.), IV, 445. 
Compare also his tract, ‘‘Of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration,” in 
which he declares the toleration of Romanists to be impossible, because 
they are idolaters. 

t Busher was also the author of a tract entitled ‘*A Scourge of Small 
Cords, wherewith Antichrist and his Ministers might be driven out of the 
Temple of God.” The Jndependent has cited this as an evidence that, in 
spite of his teachings in ‘‘ Religious Peace,”” Busher did advocate persecu- 
tion, But the tract was never printed, owing to the author's poverty, the 
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The year following (1615) saw the publication of a tract 
on ‘Persecution Judg’d and Condemned: in a Discourse 
between an Antichristian and a Christian ;’’ probably written 
by a member of the congregation of Mr. Helwys.* A 
single sentence from the dedicatory ‘‘ Epistle” will suffice 
to show what was its testimony on this question: 


“We do unfeignedly acknowledge the authority of earthly magis- 
trates, God's blessed ordinance, and that all earthly authority and 
command appertains unto them; let them command what they will, we 
must obey, either to do or to suffer upon pain of God's displeasure, 
besides their punishment: but all men must let God alone with his 
right, which is to be lord and lawgiver to the soul, and not command 
obedience for God where he commandeth none.” ¢ 


The next document of the kind is ‘‘A most ‘Humble 
Supplication,” presented by those who describe themselves 
as ‘‘unjustly called Anabaptists,” to Charles I, at the 
assembling of Parliament in 1620. In substance it quite 
agrees with the two treatises already noticed, and quotations 
from it would only try the patience of the reader to no good 
purpose. It may be said, however, that it is not merely a 
plea for the toleration of the petitioners, but an earnest ar- 
gument against religious persecutidn of every kind. 

We have already seen that the idea of toleration had 
begun to make its way; but the first distinct, unmistaka- 
ble plea for universal religious liberty, from any other than 
a Baptist, was made by William Chillingworth, in his book, 
‘*The Religion of Protestants a Safe Way of Salvation” 
(1637). Educated at Oxford, converted to Romanism by a 
Jesuit, and reconverted to the Church of England by Laud, 
manuscript was lost, and nothing whatever is known as to its contents and 
character. Such controversial methods as this incident marks show the 
desperateness of the cause in which the /ndependent and Professor Briggs 
are embarked, in their attempt to fasten the charge of intolerance on any 
reputable Baptist writer. 

* For a generous testimony by an Independent to the value of this and 
other Baptist pleas for liberty of conscience, see Brook’s ‘* History of Re- 
ligious Liberty (London, 1820?), I, 421-423. 

t ‘Tracts on Liberty of Conscience,” p. 100, 

tIbid., pp. 183-231. 
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he endéd by adopting rationalistic principles and doubting 
parts of both the Athanasian Creed and the Thirty-nine 
Articles. To one of so unsettled beliefs, persecution for 
the sake of belief would naturally seem ridiculous, and he 
denounces it, as Green says,* ‘‘in words of fire:” 

“Take away this persecution, burning, cursing, damning of men 
for not subscribing the words of men as the wbrds of God: require of 
Christians only to believe Christ, and to call no man master but him; 
let them leave claiming infallibility that have no title to it, and let 
them that in their own words disclaim it, disclaim it also in their 
actions. . . . Protestants are inexcusable if they do offer violence 
to other men’s consciences. 

“‘Whatsoever man or Church doth for any error of simple belief 
deprive any man so qualified as above [z. ¢., believing the Apostle’s 
Creed] either of his temporal life, or livelihood, or liberty, or of the 
Church's communion, and hope of salvation, is for the first, unjust, 
cruel, and tyrannous; schismatical, presumptuous, and uncharitable, for 
the second.” f 


These are noble words, and far be it from any Baptist 
to deny the sincerity of their writer. But they were the 
words of a single man, who stood alone among his contem- 
poraries in the Church of England. , It was a full half- 
century before that Church could be persuaded to accept 
the truth that Chillingworth so boldly advocated. But we 
have seen that, long before these words were penned, these 
principles were held and advocated by considerable bodies 
of Baptists, not merely by individuals among them. It is 
not possible in the present state of knowledge to trace, step 
by step, the earlier history of the Anabaptist Churches in 
England, and to prove the continuous advocacy of these 
principles; but from about the year 1633 the English Bap- 
tists have a history that is unbroken and tolerably well 
known. In the year 1643 was issued the first of their Con- 
fessions, with the title, ‘‘A Confession of Faith of Seven 
Congregations or Churches of Christ in London, which are 
commonly (but unjustly) called Anabaptists.” Its purpose 
was apologetic, as the preface distinctly states. They were 


* «* History of the English People” (Harpers’ ed.), III, 311. 
t ‘Religion of Protestants,” p. ‘249. Comp. 371 ef passim, 
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accused, among other things, of ‘‘disclaiming of magistracy, 
denying to assist them either in persons or purse, in any of 
their lawful commands, doing acts unseemly in the dispens- 
ing the ordinance of baptism, not to be named amongst 
Christians.”"* The statements of this Confession with ref- 
erence to the authority of the magistrate are almost wholly 
in the language of Scripture: 


“XLVII. A civil magistracy is an ordinance of God, set up by him 
for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that do 
well; and that in all lawful things, commanded by them, subjection 
ought to be given by us in the Lord, not only for wrath, but for con- 
science’ sake: and that we are to make supplications and prayers for 
kings, and all that are in authority, that under them we may live a quiet 
and peaceable life, in all godliness and honesty. 


‘¢The supreme magistracy of this kingdom we acknowledge to be the king 
and parliament. . . . And concerning the worship of God; there is but one 
lawgiver, . . . which is Jesus Christ. . . . So it is the magistrate’s duty to 
tender the liberty of men’s consciences, Eccles. viii, 8 (which is the tender- 
est thing unto all conscientious men, and most dear unto them, and without 
which all other liberties will not be worth the naming, much less enjoying), 
and to protect all under them from all wrong, injury, oppression and moles- 
tation. . . . And as we can not do any thing contrary to our understandings 
and consciences, so neither can we forbear the doing of that which our un- 
derstandings and consciences bind us todo, And if the magistrates should 
require us to do otherwise, we are to yield our persons in a passive way to 
their power, as the saints of old have done, Jas. v, 4.” T 


This is the first embodiment of the principle of freedom 
of conscience for all men in a Confession that represented 
a body of associated Churches. Those who published it to 


* Dr. Featly, in his scurrilous and indecent ‘‘The Dipper Dipt,” adds 
to these accusations a choice assortment of vulgar slanders, such as that the 
Anabaptists allowed plurality of wives, and even held that none of their 
sect could commit adultery, because they were so knit to one another as to 
be all one body (p. 246 sg. Seventh edition. London, 1660). At the 
same time he is constrained to admit that their Confession is wholly unex- 
ceptionable, except in its doctrine of the ordinances. 

t “Confessions of Faith” (publications of Hanserd Knollys Society), pp. 
11~48, and Crosby, I, Appendix, pp. 7-26. Compare, also, Articles XLIX 
and L, the latter of which declares it to be lawful for a Christian man to 
be a magistrate, and to take an oath. Even the bitter and abusive Featly 
was compelled to confess that he could find no fault in this Confession, 
though he slanderously affirmed that the practice and the professions of 
Anabaptists did not agree. 
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the world held, in all but a few points of small importance, 
precisely those views of Christian truth that are held by 
Baptists to-day. ‘‘For substance of doctrine,” any of us 
might subscribe it without a moment’s hesitation. On the 
strength of this one fact, Baptists might fairly claim that, 
whatever might have been said by isolated individuals be- 
fore, they were the pioneer body among modern Christian 
denominations to advocate the right of all men to worship 
God, each according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
without let or hindrance from any earthly power. 
VoL. VI, No. 21—9 
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BooKs—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Associate Creed of Andover Theological Seminary. By Epwarps 
A. PaRK.* 

Ir is hard to escape from the keen and strong logic of Dr. 
Park. He is thoroughly in earnest, and the intensity of his con- 
victions appears on every page. He selects his facts carefully, 
arranges them like a trained reasoner, and pushes forward relent- 
lessly to his conclusions. No reader of this pamphlet can doubt 
the purposes of the founders of Andover Seminary to guard well 
the old Puritan faith, and to preserve the new institution from 
any change like that which had carried Harvard over to the 
Unitarian ranks. Nor will he doubt that one who holds to the 
‘*New Theology” is morally incapable of signing the Creed im- 
posed, except by a liberal construction of its meaning. Whether 
such a construction is possible with the words of the Creed, and 
the intent of its authors, is a hard question for a scrupulous 
conscience. One can not be surprised that Professor Thayer 
resigned to escape such a strain on his conscience, And many 
may wonder how other professors can hold their chairs, when 
the plain interpretation of the Creed is so strongly against them. 
Dr. Newman thought (see Tract No. go) that one could sign the 
Thirty-nine Articles while rejecting their dogmas; and trustees 
and professors of Andover agree in thinking that mental reserva- 
tions are lawful in signing an old Creed. The pamphlet remains 
as yet unanswered. 





A History of the Negro Race in America. Vol. I. By Georce W, 
WILLIAMs. fT 

Our available space does not permit more than a brief notice 
of either of the many books before us. To present our readers 
with the merest outline of the varied contents of this volume 
would require several pages. The space of time covered by it is 
from 1619 to 1800; the second volume carries the history for- 
ward to 1880. It was well to begin at the foundation, the ques- 
tion underlying all that pertains to the history of the negro race 

* Boston: Franklin Press, Rand, Avery & Co. 

t New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $3.50. 
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in this country—the unity of the human family. Whosoever 
reads the first chapter on the Biblical argument—‘‘ One race and 
one language, one blood, and the curse of Canaan,” will desire 
to read all the author has to say. A scholarly, critical exegesis, 
overlaid with comments, broad and brilliant, awakens expecta- 
tion, and prepares the mind for the next chapter, in which he 
considers the negro in the light of philology, ethnology, and 
Egyptology, and shows himself master of the subject and the 
widely scattered literature bearing on it. His books will justly 
take a permanent position among the best of their class, and 
render service of incalculable value to his race. 





The Word and Works of God. By Giipert S. BaiLey.* 

THE aim of the author is to set forth in popular form the 
evidence which establishes the divine origin and authority of the 
Bible. Applying the accepted ‘‘laws of evidence” he shows the 
nature and limitations of proofs which must decide the questions 
involved. In citing the sources whence such proofs may be 
drawn, religious experience is properly given the preference. 
Personal experience is indubitable and defies refutation. The 
knowledge it furnishes carries its own confirmation. 

History and the fulfillment of prophecy contribute corrobo- 
rative proofs bearing seals which can neither be loosened nor 
defaced. ‘The internal evidence afforded by the peculiarities of 
the Bible is such as baffles the hostility of its assailants. As the 
bitterest enemies of Christianity now draw upon natural science 
for their chief support, our author devotes the larger portion of 
his pages to proving that when the Bible and nature—the ma- 


terial universe—are correctly understood, a complete harmony — 


is apparent, the Bible aiding men in interpreting nature, and 
nature confirming, by surprising testimonies the divine claims 
of the Bible. 


Presbyterianism. By Rev. JoHn MAcCPHERSON, M. A.f 

Tuts volume belongs to the series designed as hand-books for 
Bible classes, issued by a well-known firm of Edinburgh publishers, 
intended primarily for use in Scotland, as might be inferred from 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
tEdinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Cincinnati: ‘Robert Clarke & Co. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 
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its title, in connection-with those of other little treatises on Scot- 
tish Church history, and the Confession of Faith. The author 
introduces his subject by discussing the various forms of Church 
polity, the distinctive principles of Presbyterianism, the divine 
right of the presbytery, and points out the most useful books in 
which to study the history and purpose of Presbyterianism, He 
lays particular stress upon the fact that the distinctions which 
separate prelacy, Presbyterianism, and Congregationalism are not 
doctrinal, but relate entirely to the form of government. As to 
the comparative utility of the three systems he condemns the pre- 
latical Churches as violating the principles of Protestantism by 
considering the body of the clergy as the Church. Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism agree in recognizing the universal 
priesthood of believers, but immediately separate upon the point 
whether the Church shall be a pure democracy or shall be organ- 
ized upon the principle of representation. His argument on 
behalf of the Presbyterian form at this point is probably as strong 
as can be made, but far from being conclusive. 





A Deacon’s Daughter. By Miss Littian F. We ts.* 

THE deacon is represented as an earnest, well-meaning man, 
desiring the spiritual welfare of his family, but the exhibition 
of the sterner aspects of the Christian life repelled the daughter, 
who is providentially led from the father’s home to be converted 
and returned to shed a better influence. The story is good, and 
the lesson conveyed a valuable one, but it needs to be accom- 
panied by its counterpart. 





The Seven Dispensations. By J. B. Graves, LL. D.f 

Tuis volume contains some of the best fruits of Dr. Graves’s 
versatile pen. It grapples the most important questions pertaining 
to the Godhead, creation, divine decrees, covenant of grace, 
person and work of Christ, prophecies yet to be fulfilled, and 
the final home of the saints. ‘There is enough of the fire and 
strike of the controversial spirit to give vivacity and point to 
the solid arguments on the heavier subjects. These subjects 


are too numerous for outlining in the space we can give to a 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
t Memphis, Tennessee: Baptist Book House. 
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notice of the bock. While the lines of Bible teaching are fol- 
lowed as to the letter, we can not assent to many of the new 
conclusions reached. Rank literalism ever leads, as it has our 
author in this treatise, to materialistic views of Bible doctrines 
which drown the spiritual and all important. 





The Reformation in Sweden. By C. M. Butier, D. D.* 


BEGINNING with the treaty of Colmar, 1398, our author de- 
scriles the political, social, and religious elements at work in the 
country previous to’and at the time of the invasion of Chris. 
tian II, at which time the Reformation properly began. From 
this date the history is carried forward to the triumph of the 
Reformation under Charles IX. The sources from which it 
sprang, the chief actors and principles in its progress, and its 
crises are so graphically described as to bring out vividly the 
peculiar and fascinating traits of the enthusiastic Swede under the 
influence of Christianity. The chief defect of this ctherwise 
valuable history is in a failure to analyze the various religious 
principles and variant doctrines held by the various advocates of 
reform and to give due prominence to their respective bearings. 





Gathered Lambs. By Rev. Epwarp Payson HAMMOND.T 


Tue well-known evangelist has, in this little book, gathered 
up many anecdotes of his own travels for the purpose of inter- 
esting and benefiting the many children who may read his book 
with delight. There is a certain rudeness about the illustrations 
and the .make-up of the book which, while inartistic, is not 
unattractive. 





Lessons on the Life of Jesus. By Rev. WiLLIAM ScrYMGEzouR.t 


Tuis is another instructive volume in the excellent series of 
‘*Hand-books for Bible Classes” which the Messrs. Clarks are 
issuing under the joint editorship of Drs. Marcus Dods and 
Alexander Whyte. Mr. Scrymgeour passes in review the facts 

*New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. For sale by Robert 
Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 


t New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
t Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. For 


sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
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in the earthly life of Jesus, as recorded in the Gospels, endeavoring 
to give a just estimate of their importance and influence. In 
order to fix a proper estimate upon the ‘‘ works” he did, his re- 
corded discourses, inseparable from his acts, had to be carefully 
analyzed and weighed. This our author has done with rare dis- 
crimination, and so happily expresses the significance of both 
incident and discourse as to give a life-like picture. 





Pulpit Prayers. By eminent preachers.* 

It is refreshing to read such prayers as given in this collec- 
tion. They cover a vast range of subjects, embracing the widest 
scope of human experience, and pour forth a broad and lofty 
sweep of thought, accompanied by expressions of the deepest, 
tenderest feelings. But unaccompanied by the names of those 
who uttered them, and isolated from the occasions and needs 
which gave birth to them, they, of necessity, lose much both of 
value and interest. Properly used, as helps in studying our own 
needs and the condition of those for whom we are to pray, as 
aids in preparation for either closet or public prayer, they may 
be beneficial. As mere forms they will be detrimental, as all 
forms are, except for a literary and esthetic effect. 





Sermons Preached in Manchester (England). By ALEXANDER MAc- 
LaREN.t 
In the volumes before us we observe the same depths of 
thought, close adherence to Scripture teaching and elegance of 
diction which characterize those which so favorably introduced 
Dr. MacLaren to American Christians as one of England's ablest 
and most effective preachers. 





Life of Luther, By Jutius Kostiin.f 

Tuis is justly held to be the best biography of Luther that has 
been published in English. Others have more clearly portrayed . 
certain prominent traits of his character, and with clearer vision 
surveyed his work as a leader and as a theologian, but none have 
given so much both of Luther in person and work, and of what 

* New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati, Price, $1.50. 

tLontion: McMillan & Co. For sale by McMillan & Co., New York. 

{New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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surrounded him. Although this is an abridgment of Dr. Kostlin’s 
larger work, ‘‘Martin Luther, His Life and Writings,” it is 
almost a complete history of Germany, yea, of Europe, during 
the period of his public life. Personal and religious prejudice 
leads the author, as many others: have been led, to praise or be 
silent where we should lament or censure. But it is a work of 
superior value. 





A Dictionary of English Phrases.. By R. C. Kwonc K1 CHIn.*® 

Ir seems to be remarkable that the need and demand for a 
compilation of English phrases, with explanations, should be 
overlooked by all our keen eyed scholars, born to the English 
tongue, to be seen and accomplished by a Chinaman. But so it 
has come to pass, and Mr. Kwong has accomplished a great 
task in a very acceptable manner. The compilation is as near 
complete as one man could well make it, and his definitions 
clear and full. It is to be hoped that one of such clever gifts 
and linguistic attainments will let his hand remain visible among 
American inkstands for years to come, 





Scriptural Baptism. By RIcHARD FULLER.T 

Tue Publication Society have acted wisely in issuing this 
republication—so much of Dr. Fuller’s work as relates to the act 
and subjects of baptism. It is a cogent presentation of Bible 
teaching, a masterlpiece from a. masterly pen, and should be 
kept before the public. 





Beyond the Gates. By ExizaseTH STUART PHELPs.{ 

Tue author of this entertaining little volume is well known 
as a vivacious writer and independent thinker. She expresses 
herself in a kind of direct indirection which attracts attention, 
alike for its deflection from orthodoxy and its slanting salute to 
heterodoxy. Her mind revels in the future and her fancy seems 
to have persuaded her that she has some new knowledge upon 
eschatological matters which she should impart with positiveness 
both to querying minds and to dogmatic theologians. She takes 

*New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. London: Sampson’ Low, Mars- 
ton & Co, 

f Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 

t Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by George E. Stevens, 
Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 
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her stand at the gates,-and beyond, and from that standpoint 
forestalls Bible teachings and Church creeds. Pathos and tender- 
ness add not a little to the attraction of her suggestive words 
and pleasant way of expressing her thoughts. 


















Round About Rio. By Frank D. T. Carpenrer.* 


Tuis is a sprightly book of Brazilian travels. The life, man- 
ners and social characteristics of the people are viewed with a 
keen eye and sketched with a pen of peculiar fascination. A 
tinge of sarcasm or a vein of humor only adds force to an evi- 
dently earnest desire to give a true and profitable sketch of the 
people and their customs. His official position, that of geogra- 
pher of the geological survey of Brazil, gave him opportunities 
for gathering much scientific information of special interest to 
naturalists; and that which he gives regarding the interesting fea- 
tures of Brazilian flora and fauna awakens regret that he did not 
devote a larger portion of his space to such matters. 



















Jesus, the World’s Savior. 

THE author’s avowed aim is ‘‘to present a series of pictures of 
the Nazarene, and to unfold such distinct aspects of his earthly 
ministry as may best meet the religious views of this generation.” 
In Dr. Lorimer’s estimation too much attention has usually been 
given in the portraiture of the life of Jesus to skeptics and con- 
troversialists, and too little to the significance which his Word 
and works have for the perplexed and those seeking the highest 
type of righteousness. It is a book which holds the interest in 
reading, and prompts to a cordial recommendation to the atten- 
tion of others. 


By GeorcE C. Loxrimer.f 


















Unknown to History. By CHARLOTTE M. Yonce.f{ 
Tue story of the captivity of Mary, Queen of Scots, is here 

given in an intense and thrilling style well suited to the demand 

of the principal incidents attending the sad fate of this romantic 

waif. Miss Yonge is well known as an adept in this kind of pen 
* Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 

Cincinnati. Price, $2.00. 

tChicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cin- 


cinnati. Price, $1.50. 
t New York: McMillan & Co, 
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painting, and in no other of her efforts does her skill show itself 
to better advantage. 





Honest and Earnest; or, Fred Norman’s Trials. By Mat1tTiz Dyer 
Brirts.* 

Tue first chapter of this book is worth to any young man a 
hundred times its demand on purse or time. It has the forceful 
stimulus which prompts to faith and action in any emergency. 
And excellent as it is, the lesson of this chapter is but a fitting 
key-note to what follows: 





Poems. By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. Tf 


Tuose who have known Professor Wilkinson: only through 
his crispy, critical prose writings, would hardly expect a volume 
of poems from his pen, and yet he has carried the poetic fire in 
his soul from boyhood, and now gives to the public a bright, 
sparkling collection of poems, covering a wide range of subjects. 
In substance and richness of thought, sweep of imagination, and 
elegant versification this collection will take rank among the very 
choicest of American poetry. 





The Chautauqua Text-Books.{ 


Tue series for this year embrace the following, viz.: Phil- 
osophy of the Plan of Salvation, by Rev. James B. Walker, 
D. D.; Pictures from English History, selected and edited by 
Coleman E. Bishop; Barnes’s Historical Series; Preparatory 
Latin Course in English and Preparatory Greek Course in 
English, both by William Cleaver Wilkinson; Biographical Sto- 
ries, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; A Primer of American Litera- 
ture, by Charles ‘T. Richardson (the two last from the presses of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York); How to Get Strong, by 
William Blakie; Easy Lessons in Vegetable Biology, by Rev. J. 
M. Wythe, D. D.; Christian Evidences, Sunday-school Normal 
Class, American History, English History, Roman History, 
Greek History, by J. H. Vincent, D. D.; English Literature, by 
Professor J. H. Gilmore; and Good Manners. Although the 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
tNew York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. 


tCincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt, | 
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last eight are in small primer size the course prescribed in these 
text-books is sufficiently extensive, and conducts to the richest 
fields of both modern and ancient literature. The value of 
these books, even of the smallest, is not limited to their adapta- 
tion to Sunday-school teachers. They contain historical and 
scientific knowledge of universal interest and worth. 





Political Recollections. By Gzorce W. JULIAN.* 

THosE who know what a conspicuous figure Mr. Julian has 
been in political matters, as a popular anti-slavery agitator and 
as a member of Congress, will expect much of special interest in 
this volume, and they will not be disappointed. It has the 
double charm ‘which always catches the attention of those whose 
interest or curiosity seeks to know ‘‘the inside” phase, the inner 
court report of movements and methods which have stirred the 
public mind. 





Contrary Winds and other Sermons. By Wm. M. Tay.or, D. D.tf 


Dr. ‘TayLor’s sermons are among the few which really speak 
when in print. Clear, strong, suggestive, and Scriptural, dressed in 


language alike vigorous and graceful, they can be read with 
profit, either for instruction or devotion. 





Young People’s Scrap Book.{ 

Tuts book contains choice selections, narratives, descriptive 
pieces, natural history, scenes and places, personal sketches,. 
illustrated with more than three hundred elegant wood-cuts, and 
will be one of the most popular books of the year with young 
people. It covers a wide range in these several spheres, and will 
delight and profit the reader. 





Temperance Books.|| 

‘*Save the Boys,” by Mary E. Winslow;” ‘‘ Competitive 
Workmen,” by Faye Huntington; ‘‘ Hannah, One of the Strong 
Women,” by Julia McNair Wright; and ‘‘How Billy Got Up in 

*Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co, For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. F 

tNew York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.75. 

¢ Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

| New York: National Temperance Society. 
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the World,” by Annette L. Noble, are four attractive books 
from the National Temperance Publishing House, inculcating 
and encouraging strong temperance sentiment, their chief aim; 
they also contain many other wholesome lessons, both for young 
and old. 





Santa Claus Stories. By Mrs. O. W. Scott.* 

Tus is another entertaining and instructive holiday book 
from the presses of the same house. Our Methodist Episcopal 
brethren are wise in making such ample provision for the tastes 
and needs of their people, both in books and periodicals. 





Poems for the Fireside, By Mrs, M. L. WHEELER,* 

Tue collection before us embraces some of the brightest gems 
in English poetry. There is hardly a joy or sorrow, hope or fear 
incident to childhood, youth, or mature age, which does riot find 
expression or meet its consolation in this judicious selection. 





Crown Jewels. By Mrs. H. B. MCKEENER.* 
Tuis is a charming family story, which will be read with zest 
by both parents and childrén. 





Stories of Patriotism and Devotion. By Mrs, BELLE Trevis SPEED.* 


THESE stories are translated from the French, and selected 
especially for young people. They combine the pathetic and 
tragic with the good and beautiful, and thus furnish good exam- 
ples and stimulating models of captivating interest to youth. 





Tue Whittier Calendar, issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, is the unique literary device of the season. Attached to 
a large card, on which are a sundial, signs of the zodiac, etc., 
all printed in brilliant tints, is a package of neatly printed slips 
or cards with apt selections from Whittier for every day in 
the year. 


A PAMPHLET of special interest to many is that entitled, 
The Liquor Question, in the Ohio campaign of 1883, embracing 
addresses and letters from Thomas McDougall, Esq., J. M. Wal- 
den, D. D., and M. Redkey. 


* Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. New York: Phillips& Hunt. Price, $1. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“BRAVE HEARTS WIN ” is the attractive title of a book recently is- 
sued by the American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The author is Rev. Edward McMinn. The story is of 
Richard Mullens, a poor bootblack, who had various experiences in his 
efforts to make an honorable name for himself among men. He kept 
his eyes open to see and to understand the wonders of God by which he 
was surrounded, and learned lessons that others might well profit by as 
they read the book. There is something of science, presented in a pleas- 
ing way, and Christian duty exemplified. Price, $1.00. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBIT.—We are informed that up to Jan- 
uary Ist the demand for the Graded Lesson Helps of the Baptist Publi- 
cation Society has been so great that the enormous quantity of 705,000 
copies has been issued, with a prospect of yet further increase before the 
schools shall be generally and fully supplied. The Advanced Quarterly 
still leads with 200,000, followed close by the /ntfermediate with 140,000, 
and theBibée Lesson Monthly with 100,000. Picture Lesson Cards come 
next {with 80,000, and the Primary Quarterly follows with 75,000. The 
Senior Quarterly meets great favor, 60,000 being required to meet the de- 
mand, and the Zeacher with 45,000, and the Sugerintendent with 5,000, 
close the list, making the grand total above named. This demonstrates 
the fact that Baptist Sunday-schools are alive to the importance of thor- 
ough work, which can best be gained by the use of well adapted teach- 
ing material, suited to the various grades of intelligence and capacity 
which are found in every school. 


THE CONTINENT MAGAZINE has been signalizing its removal to 
New York by the issue of several unusually attractive numbers, in 
every way worthy of emanating from the metropolis—no longer of com- 
merce alone, but of art and literature as well. The first number bear- 
ing the new imprint offers some amends to the Philadelphia home of 
the Continent, in an appreciative article on “ The Mission of Great Art 
Schools,” in which the career of the Philadelphia Academy is made a 
model, the illustrations being reproductions of paintings by Philadel- 
phians abroad. A wonderfully illustrated article on Tennyson, entitled, 
“The Princess and Its Author,” derives interest from the recent eleva- 
tion of the poet to his baronial dignity. The career of “Robin Hood” 
is handsomely illustrated by Howard Pyle, and other illustrations main- 
tain the Continent’s favorable reputation. For the Christmas number, 
just out, there are Christmas poems by Mary D. Brine, and the author 
of “Arius, the Lybian,” Christmas stories, and other seasonable matter 
in abundance. The Continent seems to have struck a new vein of 
prosperity, to which its labors in behalf of good reading entitle it. ~ 





DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC. 


Special attention is invited to the advertisement to be found in another 
age of the justly celebrated and widely known Dr. HARTERr’s IRON 
eee manufactured by THE Dr. HarTeR MepicineE Company, St.-Lovis, 
Mo. This is one of the oldest established houses in the country, and their 
medicine has an enviable reputation wherever used, It is none of the 
quack palmed off on the people throughout the land, but bears the highest 
indorsement of the medical profession everywhere, and is of undoubted 
merit. It will be seen by certificates in the advertisement that wonderful 
cures have been effected, and similar certificates could be obtained in end- 
less number. We take pleasure in recommending to the suffering public 
Dr. Harrer’s Iron Tonic. 
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ARTICLE I. 
THE CURSE UPON NATURE. 


BY FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D. D. 


Tue principal passages relating to my subject are Gen- 
esis iii, 14-19, and Romans viii, 19-23. In the first Je- 
hovah distributes to the actors in the tragedy of the fall 
their several punishments. In the second the apostle Paul 
represents the ‘‘whole creation” as groaning in a woe 
which is to continue till ‘‘the revealing of the sons of God” 
at the last day. 

Two other passages have been cited as referring to the 
same theme, but without sufficient reason. In Genesis 
viii, 21, it is stated that ‘‘ Jehovah smelled a sweet savor” 
from the sacrifice of Noah after the flood, ‘‘and said in 
his heart, I will not again curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake.”” A few writers have found here a mitigation, 
though not a removal, of the sentence pronounced upon 
the earth immediately after the transgression of the first 
pair. It is more simple and natural, however, to refer the 
language merely to the deluge, and to make it strictly par- 
allel with the subsequent member of the sentence in which 
it occurs: ‘‘ Neither will I again smite any more every thing 
living, as I have done.” 

In Romans v, 12, the apostle Paul tells us that ‘‘by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin.” 


Some have inferred from this declaration that animals did 
Vo. VI, No. 22—10 
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not die before the fall of Adam, and that they became 
mortal owing to the curse of God upon nature as recorded 
in Genesis. But the very next words show that the writer 
is thinking only of the human race: ‘‘ And so death passed 
upon all MEN, for that all have sinned.” The entire con- 
text, indeed, sustains this view. We shall see later that 
there is a sense in which the suffering and the mortality of 
animals may be connected with the transgression of him 
who was created to be their lord, though nothing is said of 
the matter here. 

Let us look, now, at the curse in Genesis iii, 14-19. 
That part of it which most clearly relates to nature is 
brief: ‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns also and this- 
tles shall it bring forth to thee.” 

To the so-called ‘‘new school” of critics the whole narra- 
tive of the creation and the fall is a myth from the childhood, 
if not from the infancy of our race, an effort of the reason in 
its puerile state to account for the existence of such a world 
as ours, a legend in which God, in accordance with the con- 
ceptions of primitive ages, is stripped of his more majestic 
attributes, and made an ordinary denizen of the earth. I 
shall quote a few sentences from Wellhausen to illustrate 
the tone of these scholars: ‘‘Jehovah plants the garden 
and waters it. He forms the man and blows breath into his 
nostrils. He constructs the wife out of the ribs of the hus- 
band, after failing to hit the mark in the effort to procure 
society for him: the beasts are living witnesses of the 
futility of his experiment. Also in other things he acts as 
a human being. Of evenings, as it grows cool, he takes a 
walk in the garden, and thus he discovers the transgression 
by accident. He conducts an investigation, in which he 
makes not the slightest use of his omniscience.” To 
writers like this the curse upon nature would be nothing 
more than the attempt of early man to account for the hard- 
ships of his lot by connecting them with his consciousness 
of wrong-doing; it would possess no theological teaching 
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for us, and no historic truth whatever. The passage in 
Romans would probably be regarded as a mere echo of it. 

Turning from this flippant school of critics to those who 
are more serious, we find a remarkable agreement from the 
earliest times to the present. The opinions of commen- 
tators before the age of the physical sciences is represented 
by Milton in the well-known passage of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” 
in which he describes the effects of the fall. Previous to 
that dread event there were no earthquakes, no storms, no 
pestilences; and animals did not prey upon one another. 
The same opinion, in substance, is entertained by modern — 
orthodox scholars in general. The majority of them regard 
Genesis iii, 14-19, and Romans viii, 19~23, as referring to the 
same thing. Thus Hengstenberg speaks of ‘‘the great 
change which, after the fall of man, affected all nature, ac- 
cording to which the entire animal creation had impressed 
upon it, previous to the fall, the image of peace, and the 
law of destruction did not pervade it.” So, also, for sub- 
stance, Delitzsch and Conant. 

But this view can not be maintained. We have a his- 
tory of the earth written upon its rocks, and this assures us 
that before the creation and fall of man there were earth- 
quakes and hurricanes and beasts of prey, and all the vio- 
lence and pain in nature which exist to-day. This is not a 
doubtful hypothesis of science: it is an elementary truth of 
geology, it is undisputed, it is a thing that we know. It 
is curious that commentators have been so blind to it. 
Murphy stands almost alone in his recognition of it, and his 
words are worth quoting, if only to show how greatly he is 
embarrassed by it: ‘‘The ground, without any change in 
its inherent nature, but merely by the removal, it may be, 
of the tree of life, is cursed to man, as it demands that toil 
which is the mark of a fallen race.” That is, if I under- 
stand the statement, the tree of life would have been taken by 
man into all parts of the earth had he remained upright, and 
would have subdued the ground for him; but, being deprived 
of it, he was under the necessity of contending in person 
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with thorns and thistles already existing. Murphy recog- 
nizes no such change in the animal world as the great 
majority of commentators have described. 

Now shall we, in common with skeptical writers, regard 
the narrative in Genesis as a myth, in order to accept the 
testimony of science; or shall we, with the great majority 
of orthodox critics, overlook the testimony of science that 
we may accept the narrative in Genesis as true? We 
should do neither; we should believe both records. In 
fact, they agree perfectly. It is not necessary to suppose 
either any miraculous change in nature at the fall, or any 
loss of a miraculous virtue inhering in the tree of life, in 
order to explain the passage satisfactorily. Before his 
transgression man had received the blessing of fruitfulness, 
and was commanded to ‘‘ multiply and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it.”” It is true that births have been more fre- 
quent in consequence of the unchaining of passion by sin: 
God said to the guilty woman: ‘‘I will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception.” But, one-half of those 
born into the world die before reaching the age of ten, and 
during a large part of the history of mankind the mortality 
has been twice as great as it is at present. Had man 
remained innocent, the earth would have been filled and 
subdued centuries ago. Let us grant that instead of death 
there would have been some pleasant mode of transition to 
another state of existence, a departure from the body antic- 
ipated without terror and experienced without pain; yet 
we can not doubt that life would have been far longer than 
it is: ‘‘the sinner does not live out half his days.” But 
not merely has sin shortened our term of existence on 
earth, it has also robbed us of mental and physical power, 
so that we are able neither to form the best plans nor to 
execute with the greatest vigor those which we devise. No 
part of this statement is of a doubtful or speculative na- 
ture; it is the very least that can be said by one who 
knows the malign influence of sin. It follows that the 


world which, had Adam stood firm, would have been filled 
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long ago with a holy population, and subdued by a capable 
and lordly race, has continued rebellious, and still brings 
forth thorns and thistles. It does so strictly for his sake, 
on his account. Its conquest, which would have proved 
easy to sinless and deathless men, has been rendered, by 
his transgression, a weary task. 

The view here advanced fulfills every requirement of the 
Hebrew record. I shall say nothing of Jerome’s reading, 
‘tin thy labor,” instead of ‘‘for thy sake,” though: this 
might be interpreted so as to connect the growth of the 
thorns and thistles immediately with the misdirected and 
enfeebled labor used to subdue them. The expression, 
1y2y3, baghbhurekha, rendered ‘‘for thy sake,” is broad 
enough to cover any theory which sees in the churlishness 
of the soil an effect of the sin of man. Lange renders it, 
‘*from its connection with thee ;” and it is quite analogous 
with our phrase, ‘‘on thy account.” The view is in per- 
fect accordance, also, with the natural history of the earth. 
Since it explains thus, all the facts in the case, of every 
kind, it may be regarded as proved. 

It is not thrust into the passage; it is derived from it by 
a process of legitimate interpretation. It is in strict har- 
mony not only with the words of the curse upon nature, 
but also with the drift of the context. No one now sup- 
poses that the curse pronounced upon the serpent produced 
a miraculous change in the condition of this animal, so 
that, then, for the first it began ‘‘to go upon its belly and 
eat the dust.” The tendency is to find in the words an 
address wholly to the spiritual power for the time possessing 
and using the serpent, to that ‘‘old serpent, the devil,” who 
alone could understand them and feel their fulfillment as a 
penalty. The natural condition of the serpent, which had 
existed for ages, was made a symbol of the condition to 
which Satan should be reduced, as at a later time the rain- 
bow, which had existed for ages, was made a symbol of God’s 
grace to mankind after the flood. It is possible that had 
man remained unfallen he would have lived at peace with 
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the serpent, and with other beasts of prey; though it seems 
to me more probable that, in the process of subduing the 
earth, he would have exterminated this and other poison- 
ous and ravenous creatures, and would thus have ‘‘ bruised 
the serpent’s head.” Let us grant, however, that the 
‘*bruising of the serpent’s head” was a curse pronounced 
upon the animal, as well as upon the spiritual power pos- 
sessing it. Even in that case the curse predicts nothing 
miraculous, but the natural result of sin alone. So, also, 
there is nothing miraculous in the ‘‘ bruising of the heel of 
man” by the serpent. There is as little of the miraculous 
in the curse pronounced upon the woman; the multiplica- 
tion of her sorrow and her conception, the anguish of her 
travail, her subjection to her husband; these, and whatever 
other particulars may be embarced in her doom, are but 
the natural fruits of sin. Death, the dregs of the cup of 
penalty, is a natural event. Thus much all will admit. 
Now, if the other maledictions predict nothing supernatural 
to their subjects, why should we insist upon finding a 
miracle in the curse upon the soil? We should rather be 
led to the conclusion that the whole passage, from begin- 
ning to end, was designed to set forth some of the chief 
effects of the transgression which had been committed ; and 
those who discover more than this, first obtrude it upon 
the sacred writer; they are eisegetes, rather than exegetes. 

We have reached this conclusion by looking alone at 
the passage in Genesis; nor need we abandon it if we find 
that the passage in Romans refers to the same event, as 
the majority of commentators hold. Let us now examine 
the latter. I quote it from the Canterbury Revision: ‘‘ For 
the earnest expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
revealing of the sons of God. For the creation was sub- 
jected to vanity, not of its own will, but by reason of him 
who subjected it, in hope that the creation itself also shall 
be delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty 
of the glory of the children of God. For we know that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
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until now. And not only so, but ‘ourselves also, which 
have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of our body.” 

Our interpretation will turn largely upon our view of the 
word xr, rendered ‘‘creation.”” There are many opin- 
ions, and it may be worth while to note the principal ones: 
they may be found in Stuart, Tholuck, Meyer, and Lange. 

1. That it refers to the human race in general, is held 
by the older Romish interpreters, by Déderlein, Gabler, 
Ammon, Schrader, Keil, Grim, Vater, Schulthess, Geissler, 
Krehl, Stuart, Hengstenberg, and Reiche. 

2. That it refers to mankind excluding Christians: 
Augustin, Wetstein, Schleiermacher, Usteri. 

3. That it refers to the unconverted heathen: Light- 
foot, Hammond, Semler. 

4. That it refers to the unconverted Jews: Cramer, 
Bohme, Gersdorf. 

5. That it refers to Christians: Vorstius, Ittig, Deyling. 
Meyer intimates that this interpretation belongs specially 
to Socinians and Arminians. Some who adopt it think that 
the Gentile Christians, and others that the Jewish Christians, 
are specially intended; but perhaps the majority of this 
school pronounce in favor of Christians in general. 

6. That it refers to the creaturely; that is, the natural, 
the fleshly, in the regenerate: Weissbach, Zyro. 

7. That it refers to every thing which we regard as a 
creature of God, spiritual and material, whether endowed 
with understanding or not, whether endowed with life or 
not: Origen, Theodoret, Olshausen, K@llner. 

8. That it probably refers to nature in general, though 
possibly only to animals: Michaelis. 

9g. The great majority of recent commentators hold that 
the word is used precisely like our word nature, excluding 
intelligent creatures, such as men, angels, and demons, but 
including all lower forms of being. This is, -in substance, 
the view of the majority of the Church Fathers, of Luther, 
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Erasmus, Beza, Melanchthon, Calvin, Grotius, Sebastian 
Schmid, Rosenmiiller, Tholuck, Riickert, De Wette, Nean- 
der, Philippi, Ewald, Umbreit, Rupprecht, and Meyer, 
though not all of these have been careful to exclude intel- 
ligent creatures. The grounds upon which the view rests 
are well stated by Dr. Harold Brown in the ‘‘Speaker’s 
Commentary”: ‘‘The word itself is of unlimited applica- 
tion Mark xiii, 19, and the context only can determine 
the extent of its meaning. Of things created, to begin 
with the highest, good angels are excluded, for they were 
not made subject to vanity, verse 20, and evil angels, for 
they have no share in the hope of glory. Of mankind, it 
is clear that believers are not here included under ‘the 
creation,’ but are mentioned separately and distinctly as 
having the same longing, for ‘not only they,’ the creation, 
‘but ourselves also, which have the first fruits of the Spirit, 
even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the 
adoption.’ So far, there is a very general consent among 
interpreters, though some, in defiance of the clear distinc- 
tion made in verses 19, 21, 23, maintain that even be- 
lievers are included under the creation as a part under the 
whole. The chief point in dispute, however, is the inclu- 
sion of the non-Christian portion of mankind. Now first, 
the term creation, when applied to mankind, always de- 
notes mankind as a whole, the human creation. But in 
verse 21 a portion of mankind, ‘the children of God,’ are 
contrasted with, and so excluded from, ‘the creation itself,’ 
which term can therefore only mean the creation as distin- 
guished from mankind, the irrational creation, animate and 
inanimate.” 

‘‘The creation,’’ taken in this sense, ‘‘ was subjected to 
vanity.” The word parasdryc, rendered ‘‘ vanity,” may 
mean a frustration of the desires, a seeking without find- 
ing; or it may mean a vaporous condition, frail and fleet- 
ing. There is no reason why we may not find in it both 
these shades of thought. Certainly the passionate desires 
of the animal creation for perfect happiness and continued 
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life are not fulfilled. The vegetable and inorganic worlds 
may also, without overstraining, be represented as the 
theater of strivings which issue in no full fruition. The 
evanescence of all things is apparent; nature is but,a vapor, 
whose forms pass swiftly away, giving place to others. 

If we regard this passage as parallel with the one in 
Genesis, we must suppose that it refers to the natural fruits 
of human sin. The delay in subduing the earth; the failure 
to drain its morasses, from which poisonous effluvia steal 
forth to slay man and beast; the failure to master its forces 
and make them subjects of the human will and ministers 
of human happiness; the failure to exterminate beasts of 
prey; the enslavement of domestic animals; the slaughter 
of such as can yield us food; the cruel overwork of such 
as can aid our toils; the needless tortures inflicted by god- 
less men upon every lower order of sensitive creatures, —all 
this would be included in the thought. Nature shall be 
delivered from this bondage of corruption when sinners are 
banished from her scenes, and new heavens and a new 
earth are made. 

In my judgment, however, the passage refers to more 
than this, and is not strictly parallel with that of Genesis. 
It appears to me to include all the futile strivings, the 
unsatisfied longings, the pain, the death, the evanescence 
of nature as it was originally formed, before the creation 
of man, when, as we know, there were ferocious beasts as 
now, and pain and death and earthquake and storm and 
thorns and thistles. It also hints the reasén why God 
created such a scene of vanity. 

This is not the usual view, and I am able to cite as 
its supporters only Theodoret, Grotius, Krehl, Baumgarten 
Crusius, and De Wette. I shall defend it, first, by answer- 
ing the objection which Meyer brings against it. He says: 
‘It is opposed by the phrase ‘not willingly, but’ etc., which 
assumes a preceding condition not subject to vanity.”” Now, 
the aorist is used, and the time is simply the past. When 
it is said that the creation was subjected ‘‘not of its own 
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will,” it is not implied that the creation was consulted about 
the matter, and that it refused to give its consent. But 
this is what the objection of Meyer means, if it means 
any thing, if the ‘‘not willingly” ‘‘ assumes a previous con- 
dition not subject to vanity,” it can only be because it 
assumes an opposition of the will of the creation. But 
this is absurd, for unintelligent nature could make no active 
opposition of the will in any case, whether it had enjoyed 
a previous condition of freedom from vanity or not. I sup- 
pose that the expression may mean, first, that nature came 
into its present condition of vanity by the operation of a 
will outside itself, as we say that we came into our present 
condition of sin and misery and death by no will of our 
own; and, second, that the condition is one in which nature 
may be said to be unsatisfied, and against which it may be 
said to strive. 

Having now shown that there is no valid objection to a 
reference of the words to an original vanity of the creation, 
I shall proceed to show that there are urgent, reasons for 
this interpretation : 

1. The passage in Genesis speaks only of the ground. 
Had the vanity of universal nature commenced at the fall, 
had a change in the appetites and passions of half the 
animal species been effected by the curse of Jehovah, had 
pain and death and all the pitiable strivings of the animal 
creation—to say nothing of earthquake and tempest and 
malaria—been embraced in the malediction, and produced 
by it, the sacred writer could not have confined his state- 
ment to the mere growth of thorns and thistles, the very 
least in the catalogue of woes. 

2. The passage in Genesis regards the animal world as 
already the theater of woe. When God said to the ser- 
pent, ‘‘Thowu art cursed above all cattle, and above every 
beast of the field,” the cattle and the beasts of the field 
must already have been subject to pain of some sort, 
or there would have been no standard of comparison in 
the case. Hengstenberg, who is followed almost ver- 
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bally by Conant, refuses to admit this. He says: ‘‘‘ Subtile 
above all beasts’ does not mean that all beasts are sub- 
tile; and ‘happy above women’ does not mean that all 
women are happy.” The contrary is evident in both cases. 
All beasts are endowed with a certain degree of subtilty, 
and hence the comparison; one could not say ‘‘subtile above 
all trees or all stones, or all rivers.” So, also, women are 
considered as endowed with a certain degree of happiness ; 
one could not have said that Jael should be more happy 
than the storm-clouds, the snow, the dust. Thus, in the 
curse of the serpent, the vanity of the animal orders is con- 
sidered as already existing. 

3. The earth itself testifies that nature was a scene of 
vanity before the fall of man. It records earthquake and 
storm and morass and jungle and thorns and thistles and 
pain and death and beasts of prey from the beginning. 

_4. The passage in Romans does not tell us that the sin 
of man was the immediate agency in producing the vanity 
of nature. Its writer associates the pain of nature with the 
state of humiliation in which the ‘‘ sons of God” are kept, but 
he finds its cause in a sovereign act of God; ‘‘ The creation 
was subjected to vanity by reason of him that hath subjected 
the same.’”’ It is incredible that the Apostle Paul, who 
knew very well how to state the effects of the fall, and in 
another place attributed our death to it, should have over- 
looked its direct connection with the present woful condi- 
tion of the creation, had such a connection existed. 

5. The statement of Genesis and the statement of Ro- 
mans are susceptible of explanations in absolute accordance 
with the language employed, and equally in accordance 
with all known facts. The first predicts the direct and nat- 
ural effects of sin. The second tells us of the original con- 
dition of nature, and gives us a glimpse of the reason 
which moved God to create such a world as this, and of the 
destiny which awaits it. The vanity of nature is a condition 
imposed upon it during the humiliation of ‘‘the sons of 
God,” and is to end at their ‘‘manifestation.’’ That is, 
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during the period of man’s probation, while the race is sinful, 
and the sons of God are subject not only to such denials 
and persecutions of others, but to such imperfections of 
their own as render their full manifestation inexpedient or 
impossible, the scene in which men are placed is one adapted 
to their moral condition, and helpful in their advancement. 
The creation was made from the beginning for a race of 
sinners; the fall did not take God by surprise; he had fore- 
seen it, and had provided for it in nature, as also in the 
grace which appointed a ‘‘ Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” 

It may be said: ‘‘God pronounced all his works very 
good, when he had finished them; hence the vanity must 
have entered them at a later date.” But they are very 
good now; that is, they are such as a being infinite in 
power and wisdom and love would create.in view of the 
office which they were to fulfill as associates of a sinful race 
in need of a moral and religious education. Some have a 
conception of goodness which corresponds with our concep- 
tion of amiability or placidity; and according to this stand- 
ard a person is very good who is merely harmless. We 
often call such persons good, but in our deeper reflections 
we admit that they are good for nothing. Now certainly 
the goodness of God impressed upon nature is not that of 
placidity ; nor is it always that of amiability, for some ani- 
mals are full of selfish and cruel instincts. Let us reflect, 
however, that the cruelty of animals is not sin, since they 
are incapable of actions of a moral quality. Let us reflect, 
also, that the world, as it exists, is wholesome in its in- 
fluence upon a fallen race, as a placid and amiable world 
would not be. - In these two thoughts, the one negative 
and the other positive, we behold the goodness of nature: 
that is, first, it contains nothing morally bad; and, second, 
its vanity is useful in the education and salvation of a lost 
race. Observe now the effects of the vanity of nature 
upon man: 

1. The vanity of nature is produced by forces which 
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we strive to subdue, and thus we are educated in manhood. 
A world in which there were no opposing forces, no dan- 
gers, no hardships, no toils, would be, in that respect, like 
heaven, and hence it would not be good for a fallen race. 

2. While the manhood of the race-is developed by 
contests with the forces which create the vanity of nature, 
with lightning and wind and Winter and malaria and dis- 
ease and death and beasts of prey, humility is engendered 
by the same means. - The struggle is so sharp that man is 
led to feel not only his strength, but also his weakness, and 
he cries to God for aid. Thus the highest manhood, at 
once strong and unpretending, brave and humble, lordly 
and religious, is encouraged. 

3. The vanity of nature makes this world an unsatisfac- 
tory home, and leads man to long for something higher and 
better. ‘‘It is hard-for a rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven:’’ what, therefore, would be the difficulty of 
saving a sinful race, all of whose members were rich, need- 
ing no toil, meeting no disappointment, and favored by every 
wind that blew? Such a world would not be good for us 
in Our present state, since it would lead the best to set their 
affections upon it rather than upon higher things. 

4. The animal world, with its pain, appeals to the finer 
instincts of humanity within us, and thus cultivates sym- 
pathy and love. The first lessons in kindness that a child 
receives from a thoughtful mother are derived from the 
humble insects that flit about the window, from the bird in 
the cage, from the cat, the dog, the cow. 

5. The animal world, not only in its amiable traits, but 
also in its cruelties and meannesses, is a glass in which 
fallen man may see himself, and be allured to cultivate the 
better features of his character, as well as to correct that 
which is worst and darkest, What an appeal we make when 
we lead a man to feel that he is beastly! Put out of our. 
literature, our art, our sermons, our nurseries, all allusions 
to the cowardice of the wolf, the ferocity of the hyena, the 
guile of the serpent and the fox, the filthiness and greed of 
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the hog, the poison of the asp, and make up for the loss 
if you can. 

While nature is thus very good, it is not good for every 
thing. We need revelation as well. The apostle to the 
Gentiles said that it sets forth clearly ‘‘the eternal power 
and godhead”’ of the Creator; but there he paused. Evi- 
dences of God’s justice and mercy and love are found in 
nature, but they are not ‘‘clearly seen” till revelation 
comes with its light to show man that he is certainly im- 
mortal, and that the very vanity of nature is designed and 
adapted to prepare him for a future career of glory. 

A word should be said concerning the hope of nature. 
The present condition .of ‘‘the creation” is not destined to 
exist forever: ‘‘the creation itself shall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption.’”” How much this means it is 
impossible to say. But we can scarcely infer less than that 
animate and inanimate nature shall exist for us after the 
resurrection, and that it shall be delivered from pain and 
imperfection. The work of redemption being completed, 
the educating influence of a world ‘‘subjected to vanity” 
will be needed no longer. The creation, which has shared 
the humiliation and anguish of the ‘‘sons of God,”’ shall also 
share ‘‘the liberty of their glory.” 

A more difficult question meets us when it is asked if 
the very animals known to us here_are to prove immortal. 
Is the individual bird or horse or deer that has groaned 
with pain on the earth to exist through a happy eternity? 
The passage in Romans would be fulfilled amply, should 
nature be freed from pain and death and destruction, with-. 
out the future existence of the individual animals known to 
us here; and perhaps this is the extent of its meaning. 
On the other hand, while the Scriptures do not authorize, 
neither do they condemn the anticipation that the individual 
animal shall continue to exist after death. It is worthy of 
remark, also, that the latest scientific argument for the im- 
mortality of man, derived from the persistence of force, 
applies as well to the lower orders of living creatures. 
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Articte II. 


LIMITATIONS OF TAXATION. 
BY J. L. M. CURRY, LL, D. 


TAXATION grows out of the sovereignty of the state and 
the necessity of obtaining revenues for the support of civil 
government. As governments are not engaged in produc- 
tive employments, and have no means of making money, 
contributions must be obtained from citizens or subjects. 
This claim on property is paramount to all others, and 
is practically a lien, and the first lien, on the material 
things of which ownership exists. As government is es- 
sential to society and to protection of property, person, and 
character, no one denies the rightfulness of taxation in the 
abstract. All the departments of civil government are 
maintained for the protection and welfare of the people, 
and ‘taxes are what the people pay to get this protection. 

In despotic governments the will of the ruler ‘‘deter- 
mines arbitrarily both the methods and the measure of tax- 
ation,’”” and hence great inequalities in contribution and 
much oppression exist. 

In a free, and especially in a representative, government 
it is a fundamental principle, ‘‘that taxes shall be imposed 
by representatives of the people alone, through proportional 
and reasonable assessments on all articles, and shall be col- 
lected through uniform and responsible agencies, acting 
under defined powers and direct accountability.” In the 
adjustment of taxation, the necessary burdens should be so 
justly distributed as to fall lightly and equally on‘ property. 
Under such a system waste and extravagance would be 
prevented, for sensitive tax-payers, knowing what govern- 
ment was costing them, would be on the alert, and hold 
their representatives to a strict account. 
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No chapter in the history of our English ancestors is 
more honorable to them, or has been more beneficial to 
us, than that which records the long and comparatively suc- 
cessful struggle to limit the exactions of government, and 
prevent all forced levies or wasteful and irresponsible expen- 
ditures. Our people should never forget the noble efforts 
of the House of Commons against king and peers and 
establishment, to prevent the collection of revenues by 
the sole authority of the crown. Kings persistently re- 
vived dormant prerogatives, and pushed what was legal to 
tyrannous extremes to squeeze money out of their sub- 
jects, that they and their pampered favorites might riot 
in vice and luxury. Vexatious extortions, fines levied, 
penalties exacted, rentals coerced, monopolies granted, ‘‘ be- 
nevolences”’ levied, ship-money collected, and the whole 
machinery of financial thumb-screws used with the inge- 
nuity and cruelty of Torquemada, to put money in their 
purses. These encroachments were resisted until gradually 
precedent broadened into constitutional law. The result 
of the long contest was the imposition of restraints upon 
the crown aud a more jealous watchfulness of taxation and 
expenditure. By the organic law of the British Empire 
taxes are now levied by law, and every penny is voted for 
a specific purpose, and can be spent for no other. We 
little think that preventive clauses in our constitutions, 
which seem useless because no one thinks of violating them, 
were won by English patriots at heavy sacrifice. 

Some one said that the machinery of government was 
to put twelve men in a jury-box. The object of our rep- 
resentative systems, with complex features, written consti- 
tutions, grants, and prohibitions, and concurrent majorities, 
is rather to superintend the taking of a dollar from the 
pocket of a citizen and the expenditure after it is taken 
out. Bentham said: ‘‘ Property and law are born together 
and die together. Before laws were made there was no 
property; take away laws and property ceases.” 

In order to ascertain the limits of the taxing power, the 
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functions of civil government must be defined. If all men 
were perfect we should have no need of a civil government, 
and in so far as men can be allowed individual action or 
self-government, so far government is to keep hands off. 
Our theory is that so much as can safely be committed to 
citizens must be committed to them. Where to draw the 
line is a question of practical statesmanship, not determin- 
able in advance by a@ prior rules, but to be constantly put 
forward as citizens advance in thrift, intelligence, civiliza- 
tion, and Christianity. The state should tie its own hands, 
and carefully abstain from functions which are not proper 
or just under the circumstances. I use the word state 
as designating the governing authority. This, as before 
stated, is not fixed, but is variable. It is dependent on 
considerations of political experience, of general morality 
and intelligence, and therefore is capable of indefinite 
adjustment. 

Perhaps this discussion will be more intelligible if we 
descend from the abstract and consider a state in its con- 
crete form, as one of the political communities of our Federal 
Union. Amos defines the permanent function of government 
as ‘‘the exercise of such a control over the relations of per- 
sons to one another in a state as may bring those relations 
into accord with the requirements of pure reason, may protect 
majorities and minorities from aggressive interruptions on the 
part of each other, and may, by. the help of the best eco- 
nomic organization, facilitate the mere mechanism of so- 
ciety in the presumed interest of all its members.” There 
are some subjects which concern the life of the state and its 
maintenance against external and internal foes, and these 
have an imperative claim. State intervention is justifiable 
for other purposes, and nearly all writers enumerate pauper- 
ism, public health, public highways, general education, etc., 
but, despite these agreements, there is wide diversity of judg- 
ment as to what a state ought to do and what it ought to 
abstain from doing. The tendency of the best opinion is 


to restrict the extension of the area of governmental action. 
Vout, VI, No. 22—11 
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The disadvantages of governmental interference have been 
so marked that there is now ‘‘a constant presumption against 
the expediency of government occupying itself with tasks 
which can be done by private persons or associations.” The 
most conspicuous instance of improvement is in the growing 
denial of the right of a State to interfere in matters of re- 
ligion, and the success of voluntaryism in the United 
States surely portends disestablishment in England and 
divorce of Church and state among all peoples controlled 
by justice and right. The chief causes of the change 
of opinion have been, first, superior ideas of individuality ; 
and, secondly, sounder economic doctrines. ‘‘The main 
discoveries or conclusions of economic science, during the 
last hundred years, have been adverse to state interfer- 
ence,” and hence a more enlightened ‘‘ sentiment as to the 
position and functions of the state.” 

Jealousy of governmental interference is shown by the 
carefully guarded and numerous limitations and prohibitions 
in our American constitutions. All experience shows the 
strong and uniform tendency of government to abuse of 
its powers. Apart from the testimony of history, what we 
see of men around us shows how necessary it is to guard 
a man’s claim to enjoy the results of labor and ability 
expended on his property against cupidity and avarice 
and wit of fellow-men. The enjoyment of rights of prop- 
erty is endangered by bad men, and chiefly by injustice 
and tyranny of governments. The government, by need- 
less or exorbitant exactions may be unfaithful to its true 
end and aim, and become the worst enemy of the citi- 
zen. Under form of law or plea of ‘‘ protection,” private 
property may be confiscated, and the stimulus to accumula- 
tion destroyed. 

Proper, reasonable, and proportionate taxation is not an 
evil. It should be borne cheerfully by the good citizen. 
It is the best possible investment of that much of the citi- 
zen’s means. Equitable taxation brings in a large return. 
It contributes to security of person and property, to happi- 
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ness of home and family, to general prosperity, to high 
civilization. No civilized government can exist or pros- 
per without taxation. The prejudice against taxation, the 
chronic grumbling, is irrational and wrong. Taxation is no 
more an evil than government is an evil, than well-lighted 
streets, an efficient police, an abundance of pure water, 
and good schools are an evil. Taxes improperly levied, 
offensively assessed and collected, wastefully or corruptly 
expended, are objectionable, and the people, by constitu- 
tional barriers and by holding their representatives to a 
strict accountability, should protect themselves against such 


wrongs. 

Jealousy of excessive taxation is a test of liberty. The 
tendency of power is always to enlargement. Human na- 
ture is very frail. Governments are very prone to usurpa- 
tion. Every page of civil and ecclesiastical history records 
the flagrant wrongs of rulers. Emperors, kings, popes, 
bishops, parliaments, synods, have alike shown an inclina- 


tion and purpose to‘usurp authority, enlarge prerogative, 
strain usages, abuse precedents for their own aggrandize- 
ment. That which makes government a necessity makes 
restraints upon those intrusted with authority equally neces- 
sary. The only safe rule, alike applicable in civil and eccle- 
siastical government is: If you do not want to hurt me put 
it out of your power to do so. The abuse of delegated 
power has been one of the most fruitful sources of tyranny. 

In the United States there are two dangers against which 
tax-payers need especially to guard themselves. 

1. The power of combined wealth. Money is power. 
Its influence is great; the motives to exert selfishly are 
strong; the means and facilities for confederation are ample 
and easy. Jmpedimenta retard the movement of one thou- 
sand men; ten men act with celerity and compactness. 
Protective tariffs, ‘‘rings,” monopolies, ‘‘ corners,” etc., 
illustrate the readiness of combination. 

2. Universal suffrage may often imperil property rights. 
Agrarianism and communism are seen, not merely in strikes 
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and ‘‘bread or blood” riots, but in stay-laws, repudiation, 
huge public works, and in the growing heresy that govern- 
ment must provide labor for the unemployed. In every 
community can be found men who would rather live by 
fraud and chicanery and spoliation than by their own honest 
labor. If a tunnel is to be cut under a city, or an enter- 
prise of doubtful financial success is to be undertaken, 
forthwith are put into operation all the known agencies for 
getting an appropriation direct from the treasury, or to 
have the matter submitted to a popular vote. In many 
cities a large percentage, in some a majority, of the voters 
are non-taxpayers, and it requires no very great self-denial 
for a man to vote away, for his own maintenance, the hard 
earnings of another. It seems to be the very acme of injus- 
tice for a man who pays no taxes to vote taxes on all the 
property around him for an alieged public good and a 
resulting private benefit. When the sultan of Turkey con- 
fiscates private property we condemn the act in no honeyed 
phrase, but is it any the less an outrage for men who bear 
none of the burdens of taxation to impose taxes wantonly 
for other men to pay? Some of the costly undertakings in 
our cities may have been authorized at the ballot-box with- 
out any proper notion of utility or cost, and with only an 
expectation that laborers would be needed and wages would 
be increased. While I write this, I read in an interior 
newspaper that, at a public election, it had been voted to 
build a hotel at public cost! Men who pay no taxes are 
very public-spirited in coercing their neighbors to build a 
house for entertaining travelers! Concede that a town 
would be benefited by such an enterprise. A town or a 
State is not organized, nor is either competent to ‘‘run” a 
tobacco factory, a cotton plantation, or a hotel; a State or 
a town has no capital to furnish except as by its strong 
hand it extracts it from the people. 

By general law or special charters, cities, towns, coun- 
ties, and even districts, are authorized to levy taxes for 
local purposes. Excessive municipal taxation has become 
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an oppressive burden, and one of the dangers of the future. 
These immense debts are the product of extravagance, 
recklessness, and dishonesty. We make much ado, but 
not enough, about the tariff, and yet local taxation is larger 
than the federal revenues from customs. Debt is an incu- 
bus upon the energies of the people, and checks the growth 
of population and wealth. In 1880 the debt of cities and 
towns having a population of 7,500 and upwards, was about 
$682,000,000. The States and the District of Columbia had 

outstanding bonds for $268,000,000. David A. Wells, in 
' 1871, gave the taxation per capita in New York City at $29.54; 
in Boston, $30.10; in Chicago, $21.65; in Albany, $20.12; 
in Hartford, $17.14; and in Montreal, $5.23. The same 
eminent authority said the taxation per capita throughout the 
State of New York was $11.55; Massachusetts, $14.35; 
Vermont, $5.29. Taking the per capita rate of local taxa- 
tion in Vermont, representing, probably, the minimum, as 
the average of all the States, then the aggregate taxation 
for the whole country was $627,535,000—‘‘a larger per 
capita taxation than any modern nation has ever been sub- 
jected to continuously in time of peace.” 

As helping to institute comparisons, I transcribe from 
latest sources some statistics of tax-burdened Europe. Aus- 
tria has a population of 39,000,000, a national debt of 
£445,494,850, and pays to her ruling family £930,000. 
Following the same order as given to Austria: 


Paid to Ruling 
Population, National Debt. Families, 
German States, . + 45,194,172 £281,017,17 £3,307,710 
Great Britain, . - 35,246,562 rekcankes 508. 
Italy, » 20,437,391 390,304,530 700,000 
Spain, 16,625, 500,949,714 400,000 
Switzerland, 2,846, 102 1,344,000 600 
Turkey, 24,313,214 245,200,000 3,250,000 


In determining the extent to which the taxing power 





may be carried, it should be borne in mind that the inter- 
pretation of the powers of the federal and of the State gov- 
ernments rests on different principles. The constitution of 
the United States contains, by express grant or necessary 
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implication, all the powers which the States, the creating 
parties, thought proper to surrender to the general govern- 
ment for the public weal. The general government has no 
original powers—all are derivative. Divisibility of the ex- 
ercise of the powers of sovereignty lies at the basis of our 
federative system. The States transferred to the govern- 
ment of the Union certain of their political powers for 
defined and specific ends, while they reserved all other 
powers to themselves. The entire sovereignty, except in so 
far as it has been surrendered, is in the people of each State. 
In the constitution of a State government there is but 
one party, and it is hence often said that there is no objec- 
tion to the exercise of implied power by a State, because 
no power is taken from those who made the government. 
The question in State governments is not so much what is 
granted as what is denied. Judge Upshur said, in his re- 
view of Story’s ‘‘Commentaries on the Constitution:”’ ‘‘In 
the State constitution every power is granted which is not 
denied; in the federal constitution every power is denied 
which is not granted.” 

Conceding the general soundness of the distinction made 
betwixt federal and State authority, the legislative omnipo- 
tence which is claimed for State and municipal government 
in reference to taxation may still be safely denied. In 
Calder vs. Bull, 3 Dall. 386, Judge Chase said: ‘‘I can not 
subscribe to the omnipotence of a State legislature, or that 
it is absolute and without control, although its authority 
should not be restrained by the constitution or fundamental 
law of the State. . . . There are certain vital princi- 
ples in our free republican governments, which will deter- 
mine and overrule an apparent flagrant abuse of legislative 
power, such as to authorize manifest injustice by a positive 
law, or to take away that security for personal liberty or 
private property for the protection whereof government was 
established.” 

The powers of a government are certainly limited by 
the objects for which a government is formed. Where the 
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State has not necessity laid upon her, as growing out of her 
true ends and purposes, then the citizen in his property 
should be free from exactions. If an expenditure is not 
necessary to carry out a legitimate purpose, then the tax- 
collecting authority, although backed by a vote approaching 
unanimity, has no right to take the money of the minority 
against their will. When the legitimate purposes have 
been secured—the protection of the rights of her citizens— 
the State can make no further demand of contribution. Mr. 
Calhoun put the principle in vigorous language: ‘‘He who 
earns the money, who digs it from the earth with the sweat 
of his brow, has a just right to it, against the universe. No 
one has a right to touch it without his consent, except his 
government, and this only to the extent of its legitimate 
wants—to take more is robbery.” 

In less civilized days the sword was the instrument of 
enslavement. Feudal lords and military chieftains provided 
by plunder the means of luxurious indulgence. In these 
times taxation is the instrument used for oppression and 
gain. The few strive to live, and often succeed in living, 
upon the labor of the many. Races are enslaved, opera- 
tives and proletaries are ground to poverty and destitution, 
whole sections are made hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for more populous localities, and industries, not readily 
compacted into organizations, are made, under the impos- 
ture of words, to pay tribute to more favored industries. 

The taxing power, legitimate and beneficial when rightly 
used, becomes, through the combinations of designing and 
avaricious men, a potent enginery for evil. Money is col- 
lected to create sinecures, to support lazy pensioners, —de- 
fined by Dr. Johnson as slaves of state, hired’ by stipends 
to obey their master, —to sustain useless military schools, to 
construct expensive public works, to provide ‘‘soft places” 
for an elect few. In states, cities, and towns there are 
many useless and supernumerary offices. The functionaries 
‘find employment—at least they find salaries’"—but pro- 
duce little or nothing for public convenience or public 
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wealth. The public service of Great Britain shows what 
John Bright called ‘‘a gigantic system of out-door relief for 
the aristocracy.” Retrenchment of profligate expenditure 
and readjustment of taxation can hardly be expected from 
the House of Lords, whose members take for annuities, 
pensions, salaries, etc., £639,865, and have 4,800 benefices 
or Church livings at their disposal. When 438 out of 509 
peers possess 14,251,132 acres of land, with a rental of 
411,872,333, it is no wonder that ‘‘more than three-fifths 
of the public revenue are levied from trade, commerce, 
manufactures, and their customers, the people” —that ‘‘the 
land tax is but one million a year, while the pipe and pot of 
the laborer pay about thirty millions a year in customs and 
excise duties,” and that a large proportion of the public 
income is ‘‘derived from taxes which press heavily on the 
masses, and that so much of the expenditure is devoted to 
unproductive purposes.” A study of the expenditure on 
pensions and gratuities in Great Britain reveals some curious 
facts, and shows that an allowance, originating in royal 
caprice or favoritism or in gratitude for some ‘service to the 
country, becomes a permanent charge on the treasury. 
Event and person may have passed into oblivion, but hered- 
itary claimants survive with the unappeasable appetites of 
the daughters of the horse-leech. In running my eye over 
an alphabetical list of persons receiving annuities, pensions, 
etc., to the amount of 4150 and upwards per annum, I find 
Sir Thomas Clarges receiving £500, incapable of diminution, 
and the annuity began in 1673, on account of the king’s 
partiality for an illegitimate son; Duke of Marlborough’s 
heirs £4,000 a year since 1710; William Penn and heirs for- 
ever £4,000 since 1790; heirs of the Duke of Schomberg 
since 1690. According to the Financial Reform Almanac, 
of 1880, these heirs must have received a total of £680,000, 
and for what? 

The ‘‘Charters and Constitutions” of the various States, 
published by Congress in 1878, contains abundant material 
for the politician who may desire to study comparative 
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institutions, or who may wish to determine whether there 
has been progress or retrogression in political science. 
Our American constitutions are bodies of organic laws in 
which what are held to be inalienable rights are reduced to 
systematic form, so that in concise and explicit language 
the grant, distribution, and limitation of public functions 
are stated, with such safeguards as seem necessary for the 
liberties of the people. What an Englishman must search 
for in archives, antiquated records, precedents, we find 
recorded in distinct propositions. It is not supposed that 
these instruments, however skillfully drawn, exhaust polit- 
ical wisdom, for the most of them contemplate revision, 
and provide the necessary machinery for effecting a change. 
In some States the people make it obligatory on themselves, 
after the lapse of a certain number of years, to declare 
whether they are in favor of a convention to amend the con- 
stitution. Most of the States, some of them several times, 
have held conventions for the revision of their constitutions, 
acting on the hypothesis that the people, which double 
wealth and population in twenty years, will outgrow their 
constitution. In addition to conventions it is quite com- 
mon to amend in a more summary manner by a legisla- 
tive proposal, followed by popular ratification. A broader 
experience reveals unsuspected dangers, and demonstrates 
the need of stronger guaranties and a more exact definition 
of the extent of delegated authority. 

The trend of public opinion, as found in the later con- 
stitutions and amendments, is decidedly in the direction of 
limitations of the taxing power, so as to furnish new secu- 
rities for rights of labor and property against the exactions 
of government and the power of corporations. In several 
of the constitutions barriers are erected against the contrac- 
tion of public debts and the extravagant appropriation of 
public money. The maximum amount of debt for the 
State and for municipalities is prescribed, and provision 
for gradual and early extinguishment is required. The con- 
stitution of Georgia, adopted in 1877, is replete with lim- 
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itations, elaborate in its details, and remarkable for its 
manifest purpose to turn past legislative encroachments 
and grievances to account. in future prevention. The hand 
of iconoclasm is seen, and a trenchant radicalism marks 
many of the commands and prohibitions. Full of suspi- 
cion of railroad and insurance companies, and of corpo- 
rate wealth, it contains some unwise inhibitions, but also 
some salient principles, worthy of close study and general 
imitation. 
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Articte III. 


EMOTIONAL EXCITEMENT IN PREACHING. 


BY REV. F. H. KERFOOT, D, D. 


PRESIDENT STRONG, in an article in this Review, com- 
pared the will to a great continent like Africa, and said: 
‘‘The explorer of this territory must fight his way as best 
he can, through endless jungles and malarial swamps, over 
mountain barriers and amid savage enemies.” To this 
figure we may add, that all around the coasts of that conti- 
nent are ceaselessly surging ocean waves, which fill every 
possible inlet with their tides, which lift themselves in vapors 
on the mountain tops, and fill the rivers, and give what of 
fertility is possessed by the soil; which also drench those 
swamps, multiplying the malarial poisons; and to the ab- 
sence of vapor from these waves at other points are due the 
trackless expanses of arid desert, which might otherwise be 
teeming with life. These waves which thus surge upon the 
human will we call the emotions or feelings, and in this arti- 
cle it is proposed to consider the place which the emotions 
hold in all true preaching, or more exactly, The Proper 
Province of Emotional Excitement in Preaching. 

We need hardly pause now to say any thing as to the 
importance of our subject. The article will, wa think, show 
that the emotions occupy so important a place in human 
nature—indeed, form so large a part of it—that no preaching 
can be really successful which does not properly appeal to 
them; and that a due regard for the emotions will go very 
far in determining the matter of sermons and the mode of 
their delivery. 

I. In the first place, let us mark carefully the position | 
which the emotions or feelings hold in the constitution 
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of the human soul. All writers on psychology regard them 
as forming one great division of the mental faculties, plac- 
ing them between the intellectual and determining faculties, 
and holding them, in the main, as distinguishable from intel 
lect and will as are intellect and will from each other. 
And if we study closely the office which the emotions per- 
form, we will see that by them all human happiness and 
sorrow, all pleasure and pain, are determined. They are 
also the immediate springs of all voluntary human action. 
The emotions are, so to speak, the mental nerve organism, 
analogous both to the nerves of sensation and the nerves of 
volition. Let us see if we can make good these assertions. 

1. Happiness is, in its ultimate analysis, only a state of 
feeling or emotion. Neither the thinking nor the willing or 
determining act of the mind is, in itself, happiness, however 
closely these may be connected. If so, as has been intimated 
by Hamilton, all thought and every act of determination 
would be equally pleasurable, at least when the activity was 
of the same degree. 

But we know that this is very far from being the 
case. There are some trains of mental activity which bring 
with them great pleasure; in others the mind is conscious: 
of neither pain nor pleasure; and in yet others there comes 
the element of intense pain or sorrow. The whole differ- 
ence is simply a matter of emotional excitement—we are 
happy or unhappy just according as our emotional nature 
is impressed. To use a very simple illustration: I take up 
a book and begin to read: my mind is sufficiently active to 
take in every thought, but the book does not hold me. I 
throw it down. Why? Simply because it did not enlist 
my feelings, my emotions. Perhaps it was so dull that it 
bored me. That means only that it produced unhappy, 
disagreeable feelings—such feelings or experiences as con- 
stituted unhappiness. Another book, picked up casually, 
holds me captive until it is finished. I am pleased, perhaps 
delighted. That only means that my emotional nature is 
lifted into a pleasurable state. So it can be shown, also, 
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that acts of determining—that is, simple exercises of will 
power—have nothing in themselves of pleasure or pain, and 
that any happiness or unhappiness which may result from 
them is only the excitement which such action gives to the 
emotions. 7s is so plain that it does not need to be 
argued at any length. We are willing to offer, as the true 
definition of happiness, that it is simply a state of the emo- 
tions which is pleasurable; and of unhappiness, that it is 
a state of the emotions which is painful. And the question 
as to character and degree of the happiness or unhappiness 
is only a question as to the character and degree of the 
emotional excitement. The bearing of all this upon preach- 
ing we will presently consider. 

2. A word now as to the other point mentionsd namely, 
that the emotions are the springs of all voluntary action. 
No matter what philosophers may teach concerning the 
human will, however much they may enlarge the sphere of 
its freedom, however they may find it to be a law unto 
itself, and, as is often the case, the seeming originator of its 
own causes, it still remains a fact of every man’s conscious- 
ness, and the teaching of truest philosophy, that the will 
never acts without motive. And this motive never reaches 
the will except through the emotions. It comes to the 
will in the nature of an impulse, prompting to a decision. 
That impulse or emotion may be matter of distinct con- 
sciousness, or it may move below the sphere of conscious- 
ness. But keen analysis will at last show that the emotion 
existed, even if it can not lay it bare in the light. Let any 
man examine his own acts of will in this particular. Take 
first one of the simplest, I determine to take up a book. 
There must first be a feeling that the taking up of the book 
is the thing for me to do; then I may determine to do it. 
The emotion for taking up the book is the motive power to 
the will. Now take a case where motives are complex, and 
even conflicting. There is an impulse to do, and an impulse 
not to do—an emotion this way and an emotion that way. 
The will wavers between these conflicting emotions. At 
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last the strongest emotion carries the will. This does not 
mean, of course, that the will always acts in accordance 
with what are essentially the strongest considerations, but 
only that it acts in accordance with the consideration that 
appeals most strongly to it through the emotions. Every 
one knows that the amount of feeling excited does not de- 
pend upon the reasonable incitement or motive to feeling. 
A lucifer match may sometimes set off a train of powder, 
and a hundred horse-power engine may fail, from one cause 
or another, to start a small current of electricity. So the 
most weighty considerations may, and often do, fail to 
excite feeling enough to move to a very simple and rational 
decision, while a very trifling incitement may move to des- 
perate resolves. The point now, however, is not how feel- 
ing can be incited—zot as to motive power to the emotions, but 
simply this, namely, the strongest emotion—no matter how 
it may have been incited, the strongest emotion, or set of 
emotions, is going to carry the will; the will is going to de- 
cide always according to the strongest feelings. And, for this, 
the best appeal with every man is to his own consciousness. 

Some may, indeed, be,misled in this appeal to conscious- 
ness at finding a power, apparently in the will, which can 
disregard and trample upon every consideration, and act 
even capriciously against every kind of motive whatsoever. 
But press the analysis farther. When the will thus acts 
has it really acted without first gaining its impulse from the 
emotions? Assuredly not. The very impulse to disregard 
strong considerations, and to act capriciously is an emotion. 
There arises a feeling to do this thing. This becomes the 
strongest feeling of the soul. The will yields to it because 
this feeling or emotion has become stronger than any other. 
No matter how it came to be stronger, no matter if it ought 
not to be the stronger, nevertheless it is the stronger. It is 
the case of the lucifer match setting off the train of pow- 
der, and also the case of the great engine failing to gen- 
erate a proper power. The little fire kindleth the great 
matter. Some trivial thing, the gratification of a mere 
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whim, becomes a stronger emotion, and is more powerful to 
move than far better considerations. But mark, in all such 
cases it is just as much the feelings that move the will as in 
the cases where the feelings are incited by the best of con- 
siderations. Is there, then, no sovereignty of the will? No 
real freedom? Yes. Wherein, then, does it consist? Let 
writers on this special subject answer that question. But 
when they do, they will assuredly not find it to consist in 
any independence as respects the emotions. As well under- 
take to prove the body’s freedom by asserting its inde- 
pendence of the nerves. When the nerves no longer have 
power in the body, the body is free to remain paralyzed. 
And when the will can become independent of the emotions, 
it also will have the liberty of paralysis. God has joined 
these so organically and so inseparably, that, whatever may 
be the real freedom of the will, freedom must consist with 
the absolute dependence of the will upon the emotional 
nature for its impulse to activity. There is absolutely 
no approach to it, and no activity in it, except as there is 
first emotional excitement of one kind or another. 

II. We come now to the bearing of these facts or prin- 
ciples on the preaching of the Gospel. Granted that happi- 
ness and unhappiness are states of feeling, and that the 
feelings or emotions are the springs of all decision and so 
of all human action—what then? Clearly this, all true 
preaching must concern itself very directly with the emo- 
tions, That preacher is a workman blundering in the dark, 
who does not train himself somehow to get hold of the 
emotions of his hearers. 

1. Let us pause for a moment to see just what the real 
aim of a true preacher is. Why does he go forth among 
men to preach? Stated briefly, he is God’s ambassador, 
charged with the duty of persuading men to be reconciled 
to God; or, in other words, charged with the duty of per- 
suading them into that state of mind and heart and life and 
activity which will be pleasing unto God. It is to be feared 
that many preachers have no higher ideal of their mission 
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than that of being simply teachers of truth—messengers to 
impart information. But, assuredly, the man who feels that 
his chief concern as a preacher is to be instructive, has 
missed the true aim of his calling. It is, indeed, easy to 
see how men can fall into this mistake; for, as a matter of 
fact, a sufficient amount of knowledge must lie at the very 
basis of all other effects from preaching. 

We can not reasonably persuade men to be of God’s 
mind until they have had some information concerning the 
mind of God. And if, further on, we shall greatly exalt 
the emotional element in preaching, we would not be under- 
stood as underrating the intellectual element. We recog- 
nize here, once for all, that while the end of preaching is 
not to be instructive, but rather to move men, yet real 
instruction, actual truth must be, so to speak, the very fuel 
out of which all efficient motive power must come. Every 
thing that stirs men, besides actual information or truth, is 
like kindling-wood in lighting a fire. The man who tries to 
maintain a fire on nothing but light wood, will find that he 
has undertaken a troublesome task, and’one that is very 
unsatisfactory, even if he succeed. There must needs be 
some solid logs or coals that will burn with strong and steady 
and lasting heat. So, no preacher can hope successfully to 
move men long,.who uses only trash for fuel. Many men 
succeed wonderfully in making roaring flames of human 
feeling, and the whole dies away as quickly as a brush- 
pile fire. The truth, the hard, concentrated, anthracite 
lumps of truth are the fuel which God has packed away in 
nature and in the strata of his Word, out of which must 
come the force that can effectually move men’s souls, and 
no excitement is reliable unless it is sustained by substan- 
tial truth. But it does not follow from this that the preach- 
er’s greatest concern is to lodge truth in the minds of his 
hearers. The best fuel is of little value until it is made to 
burn; it is the fire, the actual force that is brought out of 
it that is of real worth. So it is with all the knowledge a 
preacher can bring to his audience. The highest and best 
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knowledge on this earth is valuable only as a means to an 
end. Men who aim to know only for the sake of knowing, 
and men who aim to teach others only that they may be 
informed, would do well to remember that they are no 
better than others who labor for the things that perish. 
Paul says: ‘‘ Now we see through a glass darkly.” The high- 
est knowledge attainable here is hardly the alphabet of real 
knowledge, and shall all vanish away before the knowledge 
that is to come. The most learned will one day say of their 
profoundest learning that it was only child’s thought and 
speech. What folly, then, for a preacher to make the im- 
partation of mere information the most important aim of his 
preaching. Instruction is only a means to an end. Like 
the coal that God has packed away for generating heat, the 
truth which the preacher brings to an audience is only the 
concentrated or stored force of God, which is furnished the 
preacher in order that, with it, he may accomplish a' moving 


result upon the soul with which he has to deal. The question | 


with the engineer is not how much coal he gives his engine to 
consume, but how much power he can get out of his coal to 
move his train. This also ought to be the question with the 
preacher—not how much information he can pack into his ser- 
mon, but how much power he can generate for his audience, 
how he can best persuade men and move them towards that 
frame of mind and that activity of life which will be pleasing 
to God. ‘‘Ah! but,” says one, ‘‘give the people the truth, 
and the truth will do its own work.” As well might the engi- 
neer say, ‘‘ pile on the coal, no matter about the burning.” 
It is sometimes easier to put a fire out with fuel than to make 
it burn; and a preacher often smothers an audience—some- 
times to death, by having no other aim than to crowd in 
the truth. Of all men to kill religion, take one of your 
strictly orthodox, highly intellectual, unemotional, icy-cold 
preachers, one who puts in whole shovelfuls of truth, as 
cold as if it had been ‘‘snowed up” for a Winter. No, no, 
the question with the engineer is not nearly so much the 


furnishing of fuel as of making a fire; and the question 
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with the preacher is not nearly so much one of preaching 
the truth, as one of moving men with the truth. 

2. This being the preacher’s aim, we may now under- 
take to see what use he has for emotional excitement in his 
preaching. 

(1.) First of all, the power of a preacher to command 
attention from an audience depends largely upon his power to 
reach their emotions. This is upon the first principle which 
was considered—namely, that the emotions are the seat 
of happiness and unhappiness. Men give their attention 
readily to that which takes hold upon their feelings—particu- 
larly to that which gives them pleasure. The speaker who 
spreads an agreeable banquet to an audience is the man 
who can get their attention. That means, as we saw at the 
beginning, that the man who can kindle, by his speaking, 
pleasurable emotions—that is, who can make it a pleasant, 
agreeable thing for people to listen—can get them to listen. 
He may do this by the simple, delightful power of the truth, 
if he has the faculty of so presenting {t, and if the truth 
presented is of such a character as easily to kindle feeling ; 
or he may, with the presentation of the truth, work in the 
kindling power of his own personality, it may be, with wit, 
pathos, or tenderness; he may make the truth effective in 
touching the emotional nature, by the help of picture-paint- 
ing or story-telling, or any thing else. But somehow, some 
way, a man who addresses an audience has to reach their 
emotional nature, or else he is dull—he is a bore. Of 
course, this does not mean he is to make men either laugh 
or cry, or that he must necessarily stir such emotions as 
would mark the preaching of one who is ordinarily called an 
emotional preacher. The range of the emotions is far larger 
than this. But somewhere in that range he must produce 
excitement of some kind. No man was ever yet a popular 
public speaker who did not have skill in awakening and stir- 
ring some form of emotional excitement. People will not put 
themselves out of the way to hear preaching that does not 
interest them, that does not somehow get hold of them— 
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that is, that does not excite emotions of some kind. Just 
here we may pause to observe the element of truth which 
underlies what is called sensational preaching. Why is 
there arunning after it? It is simply because it excites the 
emotional nature. With all its faults it meets this, the first, 
and a most essential demand of all true preaching; it 
awakens enough of emotion, of one kind or another, to 
make it interesting. Talmage makes a good and a fair hit at 
some of his hypercritics on sensational preaching, when he 
says, ‘‘they may be sure that they will never make much of 
a sensation themselves, with their narcotic doses.’’ There 
may be much to condemn in modern sensational preaching; 
there is far more to condemn in preaching that empties meet- 
ing-houses. We all ought to have sensationalism enough to 
draw people if we can, and to keep them awake when we 
get them. Of what account is information or preaching if 
men are asleep? We had as well be asleep ourselves. Let 
the preacher, then, who has any ambition to catch the ear 
of men learn, if he can, to move their emotions enough, 
at least, to make them willing, attentive listeners. 

(2.) Again, much of the preacher’s work in moving men, 
has for its immediate aim only the production of certain 
states of feeling or emotion. It is that he may bring his 
hearers into what is called a happy frame of mind. His 
aim is to bring the truth home to the hearts of God’s 
pedple, and make them happy in the Lord. Is one in sor- 
row? That means he is experiencing, on some account, 
painful emotions. The preacher’s business ‘here is ‘‘to 
appoint unto them that mourn, to give beauty for ashes, the 
oil of joy for mourning, the garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness.” That is, his aim here is simply to bring 
about one state of emotions in the place of another. Does 
he find that his people have not a clear appreciation and 
enjoyment of their religion and its privileges? His aim is 
to bring them into a realization of the glorious things that 
are written, not only for their edification, but also for their 
happiness. Many a sermon need have no higher aim than 
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to lead God’s people to walk upon the delectable mount- 
ains, or sit, for a time, in the heavenlies in Christ Jesus. 
Not, indeed, to lead them, like Peter, to say, ‘‘Lord, it is 
good to be here, let us make some tabernacles and stay ;” 
but to rejoice and gladden the heart of the poor earth-tram- 
meled child with a sight of the King in his beauty, and of 
the mansions which are glorious in the Father’s house. 
And what a difference there is in preachers upon such 
themes! We hear one man present some great doctrine of 
our faith, or some exceeding great and precious promise; 
but he, and the truth which he presents, seem both as clear 
as the moon, and just as cold; and we continue cold also. 
Another presents the same doctrine or promise far less 
clearly, with far less of intellectual force; yet, from the very 
first, our attention is strained to catch every word, we are 
soon aglow with religious joy. It is, literally, as we heard 
one express it not long ago, ‘‘ When he ceases it seems as 
if we had been to heaven.” What is the difference? 
Simply this, one has brought home the truth to the heart, 
has reached our emotions, the other has not. One has 
somehow a power—whether in his voice, his speaking eye 
and face, or in his peculiar manner of presenting the truth— 
call it imagination or genius, or what you will, yet its pecul- 
iarity is, that it kindles the truth which it presents, as by 
electric currents, into red-hot fire; it reaches men’s feelings, 
it stirs their emotions, it leaves them impressed with what 
they hear. The preacher who will produce such effects 
must, if he have it not by genius, get somehow by cultiva- 
tion the power to appeal to men’s emotions. 

(3.) But, besides bringing religion home to men’s hearts 
that they may enjoy it, and be strengthened by it, every one 
recognizes as a main point in the preacher’s aim, that he must 
reach men’s wills and lead them to act. He preaches to the 
unconverted, in order that he may persuade them to a deter- 
mination to accept Jesus. He preaches to Christians with a 
very distinct aim of leading them to present themselves, ds 
living sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto God, which is their 
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reasonable service. He preaches to them, in order to per- 
suade them to decide on the course of Christian life which 
he recommends in his sermons. It is to be feared, indeed, 
that this aim of influencing to personal decision upon the 
matters suggested, is not as prominent with all preachers, 
always, as it ought to be. Yet with all true preaching, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in some special cases already alluded to, the 
preacher’s aim is to move men to decide points; and so 
deciding, to act. That is, his work is directly with men’s 
wills. Now we have seen that the emotions are the springs 
of all voluntary action; every decision that any man makes 
is the result of awakened feeling or emotional excitement 
of some sort. If any sinner is ever persuaded to decide for 
Christ, it is only after he has been made to feel, and feel 
deeply, his sins and the verities of religion. This is our 
real trouble. It is not that men do not know; the uncon- 
verted who hear our preaching are, as a rule, informed from 
their very infancy. They know their condition, they believe 
the Gospel historically, but they do not feel. They have 
no deep conviction, they are not impressed. One may say 
this is the work of the Spirit. Yes, but the Spirit uses 
preaching as the means of conviction. And if it is worth 
while to use preaching at all, it is worth while to adapt that 
preaching to produce the result desired. And who are the 
preachers whom the Holy Ghost honors in producing con- 
viction, and winning men to a decision for Jesus? They 
are notoriously men who stir the emotions of audiences. 
All great revivalists preach largely to the ethotions. And; 
on the other hand, nothing is more certain than that preach- 
ers whose sermons appeal specially to the intellectual facul- 
ties of their audiences, to the neglect of the emotions, 
are generally barren of conversions. And not only so, 
but they are generally almost equally unsuccessful in try- 
ing to persuade their converted hearers on to higher and 
more useful practical lives. If a Christian is not what he 
ought to be, and if he is ever made any better, it has some- 
how to be impressed upon him that he ought to be better. 
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This is not to be accomplished by simply telling him so, 
nor by convincing his judgment that it ought to be so. He 
must, somehow, be made to feel it, he must be wrought 
upon by the thought. The truth must, somehow, become 
an actual fire in his soul—that is, his emotions must be 
stirred. And here, again, we see that the preacher who 
will be effective must not despise what we have called emo- 
tional excitement in preaching. May we not now conclude 
what we have said under these two heads with simply 
repeating what we remarked at the outset; namely, that the 
emotions fill so important a place in human nature—consti- 
tute, indeed, so large a part of it, that no preaching can be 
really successful which does not make its appeal to them in 
some way or other? It is only the man who has the power 
to move men’s hearts—whether he has it by gift or cultiva- 
tion, whether he exercise it with deliberate purpose or by 
unconscious impulse, whether he produce the kindling by 
means of logic, rhetoric, anecdote, illustration, poetry, 
painting, or pathos—it is only the man who has the power 
to move men’s hearts, who can hope to be a truly success- 
ful, popular preacher. 

III. It would seem proper, now, after thus trying to 
exalt emotional excitement as an element of power in 
preaching, to inquire as to the extent to which it is proper 
to use this power. If emotional excitement isa great power 
for good, it is also a great power for evil. Certain forms of 
emotional excitement may run into passions, and that may 
become wild and stormy and dangerous. Many are, for 
this reason afraid of it, and because it has done, and can do 
harm, they decry it altogether. How far is it proper, then, 
for a preacher, if he has the power, to go in arousing and 
firing an audience? When must he check himself and his 
hearers lest there be more of harm than good in the 
excitement ? 

In the first place, no preacher ought ever to excite a 
congregation beyond their sober self-control. Many preach- 
ers make their congregations simply wild, preacher and 
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people, for the time, go stark mad. Now, in all this, the 
very end of all emotional excitement is defeated. There is 
no real joy in craziness, neither is there any reliable impulse 
to activity in wildness. Nor should a preacher be willing 
to excite feeling in an audience, unless he can intelligently 
control and guide it. Some men have a great power for 
stirring feeling, and that is all. They can make an audience 
laugh or cry, hurrah or hiss; but out of all this they can 
bring no practical result. Now, while this may be very 
pleasant in a popular lecturer, and may give an evening’s 
entertainment, yet it is, even in a lecturer, a very undesir- 
able power; while in a preacher it is real failure, and, 
indeed, most harmful. To stir men up on any subject, and 
especially on religious subjects, and then to give them no 
practical impulse with such excitement, means, generally, 
reaction and stagnation and deadness. There are preachers 
who burn their audiences out with excitement, and after 
each occasion there is less real feeling to which appeal for 
action can be made. Such men are like the crackling of 
thorns under a pot. 

But with these limitations there is room for very large 
latitude in awakening emotional excitement, and there is no 
real need for the horror that some persons have of every 
thing like manifested feeling. As soon as a protracted 
meeting starts, and there is any thing like a religious gwak- 
ening, somebody is almost sure to begin to fear the ‘‘ re- 
ligious excitement,’’ and to talk about the unreliablity of 
converts brought in under excitement, and the dangers 
to the Church from reaction. And many good preachers 
are so afraid of excitement, and so convinced that the 
proper growth of Churches is by having ‘‘added to them 
daily such as are being saved,” that they will not engage 
in special meetings, and even prefer slow growth, or no 
growth, to what they call ‘‘ high-pressure measures.” Such 
a fear is alike unreasonable, unphilosophical, and unprac- 
tical. It is unreasonable, because, even admitting all the 
dangers dreaded, yet surely it is better to suffer from reac- 
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tion, and to have many of the converts so brought in blown 
away like chaff, as they are, than never to have advance 
enough to produce reaction, or ingathering enough to make 
chaff when the threshing time comes. And this is bound to 
be the case with the majority of Churches that are so afraid 
of religious excitement as never to have these so-called 
‘‘high-pressure’’ meetings. This fear is unphilosophical, 
because, in the very nature of the case, there can not be 
great religious movement without special excitement. The 
very constitution of humanity makes this inevitable. Not 
only, as we have said, will men never act until their feelings 
are moved, but the excitement of those who do act is con- 
tagious, and others who are near them must experience the 
kindling power of their excited feelings. So that, if a 
preacher is successful in quickening some of his congrega- 
tion, he is not only likely, by the same effort, to kindle 
many, but all those so quickened become firebrands to 
kindle yet others. That is to say, any great religious move- 
ment must not only itself be born of real incitement and 
excitement, but, like a fire, will take hold of what is near 
it and kindle a still larger and hotter flame. And, finally, 
the whole practical progress of Christianity is the best pos- - 
sible answer to this fear of excitement in religion. How 
was it at the day of Pentecost? The preachers were called 
madmen and drunken men. And does any body doubt that 
on that day there was tremendous excitement among the 
multitude? No doubt there were many hearty amens— 
very likely, some wild shouting—some, certainly, cried out, 
““What must we dd?” There were very likely some whom 
the apostles found it hard to control. Very likely many 
of these afterwards went back and walked no more with 
them. But that did not stop the apostles. Like sensible 
men they kept the excitement as well in hand as they could. 
They used the kindled feelings for helping to bring home 
the pungent truths, and for leading the crowd to take up 
the cross and follow Christ. Adding day by day those 
who are saved, is no more the Scriptural plan with them 
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than was the gathering in by scores and hundreds where 
this could be done. And so has it been in all the. prog- 
ress of Christianity—great action and reaction, bound and 
rebound. This seems to be the only way humanity can 
really move. There must be a kindling of enthusiasm, of 
emotion, and that glows and grows until it has become a 
mighty flame. Take any strong Church to-day, and inquire 
of its best members how many came in under the pressure 
of special effort. The proportion will be as three or four 
to one, in almost every case—certainly it has been so in the 
observation of the writer. And when one fears excitement 
so much as not to be willing thus to work with his Church, 
that means, that he is afraid ever to see any real and glo- 
rious ingathering of souls, any great demonstration and 
power of the preacher and of the Spirit. Let us, indeed, 
guard as much as possible against the dangers from emo- 
tional excitement—for dangers there are, and great ones— 
but, at the same time, let us recognize that while there are 


dangers, there is also mighty power in it. And if, by the 
power of preaching and the descent of God’s Spirit, the 
place can be shaken, let us rejoice and say, Amen. Verily, 
so let it be. 





BEARING UPON THE SUBJECT MATTER AND DELIVERY 
OF SERMONS. 

It was intimated, at the beginning of this article, that due 
attention to the element of emotional excitement in preaching 
might be found to have some practical bearing upon the much 
discussed question as to the best mode of delivering, ser- 
mons, and also a bearing upon the subject matter of the ser- 
mons. It has seemed better to consider, briefly, these points 
in aclosing paragraph, rather than to break the unity of the 
discussion by their insertion into the article. If the proper 
province of emotional excitement in preaching is that which 
we have claimed for it, then it follows that the mode of deliv- 
ering sermons, as well as the subject matter of the sermons, 
should have very special reference to a proper effect upon 
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the emotions. The preacher should endeavor to come be- 
fore his audience with such sermons, and should try so 
to deliver these sermons as best to awaken through them 
the desired states of feeling, and, through the feelings, the 
desired decision of the will. His aim, let him remember, 
is not so much to teach for the sake of instructing, as to 
use teaching for the purpose of moving men to feel and to 
act. If a preacher can do this better by reading his ser- 
mons from a manuscript, then, by all means, let him read. 
For the idea of free speech, simply that a man may indulge 
oratorical powers, is as out of place and sinful in the pulpit 
as is the fear on the part of some preachers that, if they do 
not read, they may fail to have the language as exact and 
their sentences as well rounded and as rhetorical as they 
wish. It is not for the exhibition of oratory, nor for exact 
and elegant diction, nor for fine logic, that the preacher is 
sent into the pulpit. Many men are as careful for their 
sermons as if it had been written, ‘‘It is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sermons, of which this must be one of the 
chief.” It is to be feared that we are often more anxious 
for the salvation of our sermons than for the salvation of- 
souls. But our true mission is to save souls, and the ser- 
mon can make any sacrifice in order to help more efficiently 
to do that. The one point, then, in the construction and 
delivery of sermons is, How may I best accomplish the 
true aim of this sermon? In delivery, the one question 
should be, How may I best use this sermon for reaching and 
moving men to the states of feeling and to the decisions 
for which the sermon has been prepared? If any man finds 
that he can do this better by reading his sermon from a 
manuscript, then, by all means, we repeat, let him read. 
Some preachers have exhibited wonderful power in stirring 
the emotions of audiences through reading their manuscript 
sermons. The number of such preachers is too great, and 
their names too high and too honored, to allow of disrespect 
for a style of preaching that has been used so effectively. 
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And, yet, it is hard not to feel that those illustrious men 
have, most of them, produced these results despite their 
manuscript-reading, rather than by means of it. It scarcely 
admits of a doubt, that if they had, from the beginning, 
persisted in free speech, most of them would have been 
even more powerful still, At any rate there does not seem 
to be much question that for reaching the emotions, for 
stirring and firing the soul, for imparting impulse to de- 
cision, the advantage lies almost wholly with the preacher 
who stands and looks men in the face, and talks to them 
out of a full soul, with beaming eye and countenance, as 
well as with voice. If sermons were designed, primarily, 
to give accurate information, then the reader of sermons 
might have the advantage over the man of free speech, 
although “4s is by no means certain. For, after all, the 
matter of precision of language is not half so important a 
thing before a popular audience, as the zealous advocates 
of read sermons claim. In the rush of read sermons the 
fine shades of thought and expression are generally lost on 
all—except the preacher. And even the bungling, extempo- 
raneous preacher has some special advantage over the 
reader, in making people grasp his thought; for, bungle his 
thoughts as he may, he can generally manage somehow to 
give his audience as clear ideas as he has himself. And if 
his own ideas are not clear, the fault is generally due to in- 
excusable loose preparation, rather than to mode of delivery. 
But even if we admit that, for instruction, the advantage is 
with read sermons, yet, as we have seen, the real aim of 
preaching is not primarily to instruct, but to move men. 
And so the question as to mode of delivery is really one as 
to the best and most effective way of moving the audience 
to feeling and action. And here, we repeat, the advantage 
is almost wholly with the mode of free speech. 

Of course, a grand reader can move men with a grand ser- 
mon far better than can an ordinary free speaker with a poor 
speech. But take a man with a manuscript, no matter how 
grand a man, nor how grand a sermon, then place across 
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the street another, equally as grand and capable of equally 
as grand a sermon; and the man who looks the people 
in the eye and talks to them, straight out, what he 
has gotten into his heart, will draw the masses and move 
the masses all the time, as the manuscript-man can not 
begin todo. And then, coming on down the scale from the 
grand men and grand sermons to the preachers of ordinary 
gifts, and yet of equal caliber, it is possible to listen with 
even pleasure to a downright, earnest talk, that is straight 
at us, although there be not much in it. But the same 
talk, from the same man, read to us from a paper, in the 
monotone of the ordinary sermon-reader—the very thought 
of it is almost enough to put one to sleep. 
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Articrte IV. 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D. D. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummonp, F. R. S. 
E., F. G.S. James Pott, 12 Astor Place, Broadway, New York. 


Mr. Drummonp's autobiographical statement of the way 
in which the doctrine of this book grew up is exceedingly 
interesting and suggestive. He tells us, in his preface, that 
for some years it had been his privilege to address, every 
week, two different audiences on, what seemed to him at 
first, two entirely different sorts of subjects. On week days 
he lectured to a class of students on the natural sciences; on 
Sundays he lectured to an audience mainly composed of 
workingmen,:on moral and religious themes. His friends 
thought such a collocation of duties and subjects strange 
and most incongruous. He determined to relieve himself 
of the feeling of incongruity by keeping the two sets of lec- 
turings resolutely apart and distinct, thinking of them and 
treating of them as in two departments divided from each 
other by rigid chasm. Science was to be at one end of the 
pole and religion at the other. Interlacing filaments of 
relation he would not try to see, would not even suspect. 

For a time this severe separation of science and religion 
seemed to be possible in his own mind. He was distinct- 
ively a teacher of natural sciences on week days, and noth- 
ing more; he was distinctively a lecturer on moral and re- 
ligious subjects on Sundays, and this only. But after a 
while this wall of partition, so strongly and exactly builded, 
began, in strange, insensible fashion at first, to show signs 
of giving way. To his surprise Mr: Drummond found he 
could not keep it standing. As he says: ‘‘The two foun- 
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tains of knowledge also began to overflow, and finally 
their waters met and mingled. The great change was in 
the compartment which held the religion. It was not that 
the well there was dried; still less that the fermenting 
waters were washed away by the flood of science. The 
actual contents remained the same. But the crystals of 
former doctrine were dissolved; and, as they precipitated 
themselves once more in definite forms, I observed that the 
crystalline system was changed. New channels, also, for 
outward expression opened, and some of the old closed up; 
and I found the truth running out to my audience on the 
Sundays by the week-day outlets. In other words, the 
subject-matter religion had taken on the method of expres- 
sion of science, and I discovered myself enunciating spir- 
itual law in the exact terms of biology and physics.” 
“ And verily many thinkers of this age, 

Aye, many Christian teachers, half in heaven, 

Are wrong in just my sense, who understood 

Our natural world too insularly, as if 

No spiritual counterpart completed it, 

Consummating its meaning, rounding all 

To justice and perfection, line by line, 

Form by form, nothing single or alone, 

The great below clenched by the great above,” 

The underlying doctrine of what I can not help calling 
this very great book is, in some sort, as follows: 

Natural law—that for these days is the great word; it is 
also, to a great extent, a new word, At last men have 
come to see the universal, exact, definite empire of natural 
Jaw. Hitherto men had known phenomena; but when the 
great and awful hand of natural law was now and then dimly 
seen grasping the phenomena into order and coherence, that 
awful and gigantic hand was seen only as through mists, 
here the slight. swell of the palm, there the furthest tip of 
the least finger. Phenomena had become measurably plain, 
but there seemed only a chaos of phenomena. That which 
held phenomena, moved them, controlled them, placed them, 
was not much seen, if seen at all. 
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But it has been the immense achievement and victory 
of modern science to blow away these mists and disclose 
plainly to the gaze of men the awful hand. The one over- 
mastering fact which modern science has impressed on men 
is the fact of natural law. As Mr. Drummond says: 
‘When nature yielded to Newton her great secret, gravita- 
tion was felt to be not greater as a fact in itself than as a 
revelation that law was fact.” 

A sufficient definition of law is, ‘‘ An ascertained working 
sequence or constant order among the phenomena of nature.” 

But it is specially necessary that we hold to some such 
definition simply. This great, overmastering, pervading, 
brooding presence of natural law which men now see every- 
where so widely, and confess everywhere so readily, carries 
in itself constant tendency to cause men to put more into the 
idea of law. than the true idea of it can legitimately hold. 
Surrounded, grasped, confronted as men find themselves 
by natural law, there is danger that surprised and awe- 
stricken men make more of law than law has really told 
them of itself. It is very necessary that we distinctly see 
and seize precisely what natural law has told us of it- 
self—precisely that, no more. Men are too much wont to 
think of natural law as possessing a really originating and 
energizing and sustaining ability. Men think too much 
of law as, in the last analysis, the cause of phenomena. 
But, as Mr. Drummond says: ‘‘The laws of nature are 
simply statements of the orderly condition of things in 
nature, what is found in nature by a sufficient number 
of competent observers, What these laws are, in them- 
selves, is not agreed. That they have any absolute exist- 
ence even, is far from certain. They are relative to man in 
his many limitations, and represent to him the constant ex- 
pression of what he may always expect to find in the world 
around him. But that they have any causal connection 
with the things around him is not to be conceived. The 
natural laws originate nothing, sustain nothing; they are 
merely responsible for uniformity in sustaining what has 
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been originated and what zs being sustained. They are 
modes of operation, therefore, not operators; processes, not 
powers. The law of gravitation, for instance, speaks to 
science only of process. It has no light to offer as to itself. 
Newton did not discover gravity—that is not discovered 
yet. He discovered its law, which is gravitation, but that 
tells us nothing of its origin, of its nature, or of its cause.” 

But while we ought with exceeding care to pare away 
every extraneous notion from natural law; while, as is so 
common in usual speech of it, we ought not to lift it into 
the least semblance of a cause; while we ought not by any 
lounging figure of speech even, to give currency to the 
idea that natural law is any more than a process, is never, 
in any sense, a power, is it not true that we are too much 
apt to limit the reach and region of this majestic natural 
law? Is it not true that we ourselves too much try to do 
what Mr. Drummond found it impossible to do, build a 
Chinese wall between what we call the natural and what we 
call the supernatural, and affirm that beyond that wall we 
build natural law can never pass, that there the region of 
the supernatural begins, a religious region, by itself, apart, 
secluded, dominated by other laws than natural, if, indeed, 
it be dominated by law at all? Do we not pour into the 
term we are so often compelled to use—the supernatural— 
the meaning of other-natural; of exceptionalness and pri- 
vacy, and if not of phenomena at loose ends, yet of phe- 
nomena not so vigorously grasped by law, instead of the 
meaning of higher-natural, where the only difference divid- 
ing it from the lower-natural is, that the entities which law 
grasps are of lordlier essence, but not that there are other 
and apart and limited natural laws. In other words, does 
not natural law really include in its domain religion as well 
as science?. And so is it not possible to speak of religion 
in the terms of science? Or, again, is not the real truth 
stated in the title of this book, ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spir- 
itual World ?” 

Consider that language itself, the subtle mirroring forth 
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of truth by poetry, the parables falling from the lips of Him 
who spake as man never spake, all depend upon a real 
analogy between the phenomena of the spiritual world and 
what we call the natural. This is constantly confessed. 
You can not construct your teleological argument for the 
existence of God; you can not write your treatise on what, 
I think, we have too narrowly called our natural theology, 
without the constant recognition of the precise and profound 
analogy between phenomena in the spiritual world and phe- 
nomena in the natural. 

But is there not a further reaching and wealthier analogy 
still to be recognized-—namely, the analogy between phe- 
nomena springing from the working of laws themselves ? 
‘‘The discovery of law is simply the discovery of science.” 
May we not extend the analogies of natural law, of that 
according to which phenomena proceeds, into the spiritual 
world? May we not say that while in the spiritual world 
the Seog which natural law touches is indeed different ; yet, 
even in the spiritual world, the great natural laws of biology 
are still the same, the only difference being that they deal 
with different feos? May we not cease speaking of nature 
and the supernatural? Ought we not rather to begin to 
speak of nature zz the supernatural? Must we go on 
describing the spiritual world, with Dr. Horace Bushnell, 
‘fas another system of nature incommunicably separate 
from ours?” Must we go on saying with him, ‘‘God has, 
in fact, erected another and higher system, that of spiritual 
being and government, for which nature exists—a system 
not under the law of cause and effect, but ruled and mar- 
shaled under other kinds of laws?”’ It is the doctrine of 
this book that we may not, that we ought not, that the 
supernatural is simply the higher-natural; that we are to 
expect laws in the spiritual world to proceed as they do in 
the natural, bating only the fact that in the spiritual world 
they have to do with higher substance, essence, entity, than 
in the natural; and that therefore religion, which belongs 


to the spiritual world, is not and can not be in any wise 
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anti-scientific, but is and must be scientific—that is to 
say, not abnormal, but normal; not out of and aside 
from the great order and harmony of the universe, but 
within this order and harmony, in utter chime with them— 
nay, their sweetest and most resounding and culminat- 
ing note. 

For consider, further, that not only has modern science 
disclosed to the gaze of men the awful and exact, and no atom 
escaping dominion of natural law, but it has also shown 
to men the fact that there is a Jaw of laws. There is a law 
according to which the laws themselves proceed. That law 
for laws is the daw of continuity. The order of the universe, 
resulting from the reign of law, is a continuous order. As 
the authors of the ‘‘Unseen Universe” say: ‘‘ Assuming 
the existence of a supreme Governor of the universe, the 
principle of continuity may be said to be the definite ex- 
pression in words of our trust that he will not put us to 
permanent intellectual confusion.” Or, as Newman Smythe 
has well said: ‘‘ Continuity is the expression of the divine 
veracity in nature.”” And now this law for laws, conti- 
nuity, is certainly a strong @ priori argument that these 
great natural laws do not stop damaged, defeated, helpless, 
when they reach the verge of the spiritual world, but do 
rather go on into the spiritual world, triumphing and regulat- 
ing even there. 

But the objection is—that which law has to keep in order 
in the one world is different from that which it is to keep 
in order in the other; therefore, the law for the one realm 
must cease at the confines of the other. And the answer 
is, as I have already intimated, no; in a world in which 
there is no matter there will be no law of gravitation act- 
ing, not because there is no law of gravitation, but because 
there is nothing for the law of gravitation to keep in 
order. The law does not cease, matter only ceases. In 
what we call the natural world, and in what we call the 
spiritual, there is life. Now. the law for both worlds is 
the same, only in the one world there is a different sort 
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of life for the law to keep in order. The law for laws is 
continuity. Therefore we should expect natural law in the 
spiritual world. 

I have now said enough, I think, to disclose the doc- 
trine on which this book is based. Let me now go on to 
show the working of the doctrine, and in three directions: 

In the direction of the Beginning of the Spiritual Life, 
or Regeneration. In the direction of the Sustenance of the 
Spiritual Life, or Environment. In the direction of the 
Guidance and Culture of the Spiritual Life, or Particular 
Providence. 

First, then, behold the working of this doctrine of nat- 
ural law in the spiritual world, in the direction of the Begin- 
ning of the Spiritual Life, or Regeneration. 

It is now the conceded and confessed biological law that 
life can never exist except as it springs from life previously 
existing. There is no such thing as spontaneous genera- 
tion. Some time since Dr. Bastian affirmed that spontaneous 
generation was the biological law. He said that ‘‘both 
observation and experiment unmistakably testify to the fact 
that living matter is constantly being formed de novo, in 
obedience to the same laws and tendencies which determine 
all the more simple chemical combinations.” He based this 
assumed biological law upon experiments like these. He . 
filled glass vessels three parts full of infusions of hay seed or 
any organic matter. This infusion was thoroughly boiled to 
kill all the germs of life that might be floating in it, and 
then it was hermetically sealed to exclude the outside air. 
The inside air also was exposed to the boiling temperature 
for many hours, so that whatever germs may have been 
borne by that would be likewise killed. Now, if in the 
dead infusion and dead air thus hermetically sealed together 
any sort of life did appear, plainly life must be self-devel- 
oped, and spontaneous generation proven a fact. In these 
vessels prepared by Dr. Bastian, life did very soon appear 
in myriad quantity. What could be plainer and more cer- 
tain than that ‘‘living matter is constantly being formed 
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de novo, in obedience to the same laws and tendencies which 
determine all the more simple chemical combinations.” 

But Dr. Bastian’s experiments summoned other experi- 
ments. Dr. Tyndall took the matter up. With the exact- 
ness and fairness of genuine science he sought to see whether 
life could be spontaneously generated. Frankly, he subse- 
quently confessed, it was his desire and hope that sponta- 
neous generation might be proven to be the biological 
law. But Dr. Tyndall’s experiments were exacter than Dr. 
Bastian’s. He subjected the air within his flasks to the 
searching test, a test discovered by himself, of optical 
purity. His inclosed air was germless. With this air he 
experimented most variously. But really germless air never 
once could be gotten to yield life. It was also found that 
among these lower forms of life there was a wonderful ca- 
pacity for resisting heat—that they were almost fire proof. 
So it turned out that neither Dr. Bastian’s boiled hay in- 
fusions nor his heated air were germless. The life he 
found in his hermetically sealed vessels was only life de- 
veloped from previously existing and unkilled germs. But 
in Dr. Tyndall’s experiments—and he carried them to the 
extent of using ten thousand separate glass vessels, and 
tried them not only in the low, close air of London, but 
also in the high, clear air of Switzerland—out of his really 
germless infusions and really germless air no life ever ap- 
peared. And so it turned out that Abiogenesis was not the 
great natural law, but that Biogenesis was. If any thing 
has been proven this biological law has been, that life can 
only come from life previously existing. Mr. Huxley con- 
fesses that the doctrine of Biogenesis, or life only from life, 
is ‘‘ victorious along the whole line at the present day.” 

But now, concerning the spiritual life, it has been and 
still is, indeed, tenaciously held that the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation is the truth. Men have affirmed, and do 
now still affirm, that all that is needed is that by resolution 
and various culture men become better and better until they 
push themselves up into the spiritual life. No new life is 
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needed. The natural man in and of himself, if you but 
train him rightly, will become the spiritual man. He needs 
no celestial touch from without. He can spontaneously 
generate the spiritual life from within. Matthew Arnold’s 
sweetness and light is only the overthrown doctrine of Abio- 
genesis, spontaneous generation, in the spiritual world. 

But the great and proven natural law of Biogenesis 
annihilates this doctrine of spontaneous generation in the 
spiritual world as it does in the natural. As Mr. Drum- 
mond says: ‘‘The spiritual life is the gift of the living 
Spirit. The spiritual man is no mere development of 
the natural man. He is a new creation, born from above. 
As well expect a hay infusion to become gradually more 
and more living until, in course of the process, it reached 
vitality, as expect a man by becoming better and better to 
attain the eternal life.” 

And now, how wonderfully natural—that is to say, 
according to God’s order—begins to appear this great doc- 
trine of regeneration as you begin to state it in the light 
of natural law in the spiritual world. How crowned Christ 
becomes, and how majestic, with the sanctions of all laws 
does his awful Verily, Verily, sound, as he tells us, ‘‘ Except 
a man be born from above he can not see the kingdom of 
God.” Biogenesis is the law for life everywhere, not sim- 
ply in the natural world, but also in the spiritual. Life can 
be gotten only from life. 

Here is the great inorganic world. Layer on layer it 
stands piled up from the remotest geological ages. It is a 
great world. It lies in structural foundations of granite. 
It soars in Alpine Aiguilles. It spreads itself in soils. It 
flows in seas. But it is a great, helpless world. There is 
nothing in itself or of itself by which it can develop itself 
into the organic world above it. Everywhere, on its widest 
circumference and at its inmost-center, stands this wide law 
of Biogenesis, sternly declaring no life except from life. 
But life is not in it, and therefore it can not live. It is a 
great, helpless, lifeless world. The first block of granite, 
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crystallizing amid the primal geologic heats, in itself or 
of itself is nothing but a block of granite still, or inorganic 
soil, with its hornblende and its mica and its feldspar broken 
up and comminuted by frost and wind and wave. And yet 
it can pass from its inorganic lifelessness up into the life 
of the organic world higher and nobler, stretching above 
it. But it can not develop into it. It can only be taken 
up into it. Life from above must bend down into it. The 
root charged itself with the organic life above it must thrust 
itself down into the hornblende, mica, feldspar, and, by a 
process, the mystery of which no science has ever in the 
least illumined, take the inorganic into itself and bear it up 
into the larger, nobler organic realm. 

Read now, in the light of this great natural law, those 
Scriptures which have to so many seemed so harsh and 
stern: To be carnally minded is death; thou hast a name to 
live, but art dead; she that liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she liveth. Yet what are these but statements of the great 
law of Biogenesis in the spiritual world—the same law as 
for the natural, only now touching different substance, en- 
tity. The inorganic world is dead to the organic, and it 
can not of itself get out of its deadness except as the 
organic life stoop down to it and lift it up into itself. And 
so precisely is the natural world dead to the spiritual. 

And what is that other Scripture but the statement of 
this same law of Biogenesis on its side of imparting life 
from life, the spiritual. life stooping down into the dead 
natural, regenerating it, lifting it into something how inex- 
pressibly nobler and higher—To you hath Ae given life which 
were dead in trespasses and sins? 

Are not these words of Mr. Drummond really most 
great and enlightening words: ‘‘It is clear that a remark- 
able harmony exists between the organic world as arranged 
by science and the spiritual world as arranged by Scripture. 
We find one great law guarding the threshold of both worlds, 
securing, that entrance from a lower sphere shail only 
take place by a direct regenerating act, and that emanating 
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from the world next in order above. There are not two 
laws of Biogenesis, one for the natural. the other for the 
spiritual—one law is for both. Wherever there is life, life of 
any kind, the same law holds. The analogy is, therefore, 
only among the phenomena; between laws there is no 
analogy—there is continuity. In either case. the first step 
in peopling these worlds with the appropriate living forms 
is virtually miracle. Nor in the one case is there less of 


‘mystery in the act than in the other. The second birth 


is scarcely less perplexing to the theologian than the first to 
the embryologist.” 

Matthew Arnold says: ‘‘ Religion is morality touched 
by emotion.” Is it not significant that Christ says: ‘‘ Mar- 
vel not that I said unto you, ye must be born again.’”” Does 
that ‘‘ Marvel not” look with prophetic vision onward through 
the ages to the time when men shall have beheld clearly 
disclosed this mighty natural law of Biogenesis? Who shall 
say it does not? The spiritual life is of the man’s self, Mr. 
Arnold, in effect, says. Jesus says, Ye must be born 
rom above. How scientifically necessary the demand, and 
how falsely so-called scientific marveling should cease, as 
men behold the one great law guarding the beginning of 
life as much in the lower realm as in the higher. 

But, second, behold the working of this doctrine of nat- 
ural law in the spiritual world in the direction of the suste- 
nance of the Spiritual Life, or Evironment. 

That environment is an immense and controlling natural 
law for the sustenance of life has come to be a fact as con- 
ceded and confessed as that Biogenesis is the inexorable nat- 
ural law for the beginning of life. Environment, as the 
natural law for the sustenance of life, is energetic, with two 
main: influences upon life. The first influence is that of 
variation. The life itself varies as the environment gets 
changed. Hunter put a sea-gull into such environment that it 
could only get grain to eat. The result was that the stomach 
of a bird, normally adapted to a fish diet, came in time to 
resemble in structure the gizzard of a grain feeder like the 
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pigeon. Holmgren fed pigeons for a lengthened period on 
meat diet, and their gizzards became carnivorous stomachs, 
How constant and controlling this varying power upon life 
is, is seen in the adjustment of animals to their habitat— 
the flounder, burying himself in the mud and sand at the 
bottom of its sea or river, takes on its hue; the fur of the 
polar bear is white as are the Arctic snows amid which it 
lives; the alternating narrow stripes of shadow and sun- 
shine interbraided amid the tangled Indian jungles are pho- 
tographed and stereotyped upon the Bengal tiger which 
seeks its prey among them. 

But is not this varying force of environment upon life, 
a natural law for life as thoroughly energetic in the spiritual 
world as in what we call the natural? What man’s spir- 
itual life does not get shape and take on color from his 
environment? The books he reads, the social atmosphere 
in which he is immersed, the daily business to which he sets 
his hand, the companionships he chooses—how do their 
varieties, their purities or impurities, their nobleness or low- 
ness, react into variations within himself. The law of envi- 
ronment which, in the natural world, bleaches the brown 
coat of the hare into the white coat of it in the Arctic 
regions, is only the same law plying its changes upon man 
in the spiritual world. 

But this law of environment for life has not only upon 
life an influence of variation, but it has also an influence 
stronger still, of sustenance. As Mr. Drummond says: 
‘*The great function of environment is not to modify, but 
to sustain. In sustaining life, it is true, it modifies. But 
the latter influence is incidental, the former essential. Our 
environment is that in which we live and move and have 
our being. Without it we should neither live nor move nor 
have any being. In the organism lies the principle of life; 
in the environment are the conditions of life. Without the 
fulfillment of these conditions, which are wholly supplied 
by environment, there can be no life. An organism, in 
itself, is but a part; nature is its complement. Alone, cut 
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off from its surroundings, it is not. Alone, cut off from my 
surroundings, I am not—physically I am not. I am only 
as I am sustained, I continue only as I receive. My envi- 
ronment may modify me, but it has first to keep me. And 
all the time its secret, transforming power is indirectly mold- 
ing body and mind, it is directly active in the more open 
task of ministering to my myriad wants, and from hour to 
hour sustaining life itself.” 

What, now, is the method of this great natural law 
of environment in the spiritual world. O how the truth 
of Scripture shines and: gleams as the light of this great 
natural law begins to fall upon it. By the touch of the 
divine Spirit the man has been lifted from the life merely 
natural into the life spiritual. He has been regenerated. 
He has been born from above. But while there has been 
imparted the principle of the spiritual life, that principle 
can not sustain itself, and grow and greaten in itself and 
of itself. It is life. And, as the law of environment keeps 
life in order in the natural world so does it in the spiritual. 
His spiritual life, as well, must have environment. By that 
it must be sustained, by that it shall be modified. There is 
no other true environment for the spiritual life than God. 
Without me ye can do nothing, declares God manifest in 
the flesh. Here is a statement as severely scientific as that 
without oxygen coal can not burn, or without water the fish 
can not live. And this environing Christ, present to the 
receptive, seeking spiritual life in the person of the Holy 
Spirit, how does he at once sustain and, by his presence 
and close contact, modify and’ glorify the spiritual life. 
Here in this law of environment is your law and doctrine 
of sanctification. ‘‘Now the Lord is that Spirit. " But we all 
with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

I can not forbear quoting, in this connection, words 
from Mr. Drummond which seem to me wonderfully weighty 
with spiritual suggestion: ‘‘The cardinal error in the relig- 
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ious life is to attempt to live without an environment. Spirit- 
ual experience occupies itself, not too much, but too ex- 
clusively with one factor—the soul. We delight in dissecting 
this much-tortured faculty, from time to time, in search of a 
something which we call our faith—forgetting that faith is 
but an attitude, an empty hand for grasping an environing 
presence. And when we feel the need of a power by 
which to overcome the world, how often do we not seek to 
generate it within ourselves by some forced process, some 
fresh girding of the will, some strained activity which only 
leaves the soul in further exhaustion? To examine our- 
selves is good; but useless unless we also examine environ- 
ment. To bewail our weakness is right, but not remedial. 
The cause must be investigated as well as the result. And 
yet, because we never see the other half of the problem, 
our failures even fail to instruct us. After each new col- 
lapse we begin our life anew, but on the old conditions, 
and the attempt ends as usual in the repetition—in the cir- 
cumstances, the inevitable repetition—of the old disaster. 
Not that at times we do not obtain glimpses of the true 
state of the case. After seasons of much discouragement, 
with the sore sense upon us of our abject feebleness, we do 
confer with ourselves, insisting for the thousandth time, 
My soul, wait thou only upon God. But the lesson is soon 
forgotten—the strength supplied we speedily credit to our 
own achievement; and even the temporary success is mis- 
taken for a symptom of improved vitality. Once more we 
become self-existent; once more we go on living without 
an environment; and once more, after days of wasting 
without repairing, of spending without replenishing, we 
begin to perish with hunger, only returning to God again as 
a last resort, when we have reached starvation point.” 

But now, in the third place, and in the last, behold the 
working of this doctrine of natural law in the spiritual life, 
in the direction of the guidance and culture of the spiritual 
life, or particular Providence. 

In the study of the natural law of environment we have 
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seen the necessity that the spiritual life do put itself forth 
and actively lay hold on the environing God. Only thus 
can it be at once sustained and, at the same time, changed 
into the likeness of God. 

But now, the further question arises, may the spiritual 
life be certain that on the part of this environing God there 
shall be toward it personal mindfulness, guidance, culture. 
Shall its prayer bring actually from God the precise help 
needed? Shall its necessity of discipline or delight call 
forth from the environing God personal and precise atten- 
tion and supply? Is the relation between the spiritual life 
and the environing God general merely, like that of the 
leaf to the tides of atmosphere pushed past it by the Sum- 
mer breezes; or, is that relation personal and particular, 
like that of the father to the child, appointing special cul- 
ture for special development, special medicine for special 
sickness, special defense for special danger, special strength 
for special burden. 

This is a very great question, and notwithstanding the 
constant insistance of the Bible upon just this specializing 
and particular relation between the spiritual life and the 
environing God, perhaps more at this point than. at any 
other, a subtle but real skepticism strikes its chill to the 
vitals of a joyful certainty. 

The great reason for this skepticism in these days, 
doubtless, is just this disclosure to men of the vast, unva- 
rying, atom-grasping empire of natural law. 

Also, the too common conception of 4 chasm incom- 
municable between the natural world and the spiritual world 
has had to do with it. If law is so vast and real and reg- 
nant, and then, besides, if there are two sets of laws, the 
one for the natural and the other for the spiritual world, 
how, in the first place, can there be any chance and room 
for such particular relation between man and God, and 
how, in the next place, can there be any other than a con- 
stant clash between the laws .of the natural and the laws 
of the spiritual ? 
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But this conception of natural law zz the spiritual world 
removes at once all this objection of clash and disarrange- 
ment between the laws of the two worlds. There are not 
different laws for the two worlds; there are the same laws 
for both. The law that keeps the natural world in order is 
the law which keeps the spiritual world in order—the only 
difference being that, in the higher and spiritual, the law 
touches something higher than that which subsists in the 
lower and natural. That life can only come from life 
is as much a law for the spiritual world as it is for the 
natural; that life can only be sustained and modified by 
environment is a law for the spiritual world as it is for the 
natural. And so as well for other laws. There are not two 
sets of clashing and contradictory laws. From the higher 
and spiritual the same Jaws swoop down upon and control 
the natural. So that, in order to the operations of a par- 
ticular Providence there is no necessity of any clash between 
varying sets of laws. 

And then, further, the objection that a particular provi- 
dence can find no room for operation amid a rigid network 
of invariable law is met by the fact that while the law for 
laws is continuity, there is also another law for laws— 
namely, domination by and manipulation toward special 
ends by higher laws. 

Gravitation is a law for the realm inorganic as well as 
for the realm organic. But in the organic the vital law 
of growth so dominates the law which pulls every thing to 
the earth’s surface, that the tree rises from the earth's sur- 
face, and yet is in all its parts held to the earth’s surface by 
the law of gravitation. There is no fracture of the law of 
gravitation. That continuously acts and is also continuously 
dominated. 

So, in the world of mind natural laws are dominated 
and used to special ends. They are not broken. They are 
dominated and used. And the ends are attainable decayse 
they can be dominated and used. Mind comes down upon 
natural laws and specializes them to the locomotive, the tele- 
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graph, the spectroscope. But neither in the locomotive nor 
the telegraph nor the spectroscope can you discover the 
slightest fracture of the laws of steam or electricity or light. 
The locomotive, the telegraph, the spectroscope were im- 
mediately impossible were there the slightest fracture of 
natural law. 

Now this law of domination and use of lower law by 
higher is a natural law for all worlds. Vitality dominates 
gravitation in the organic world. Mind dominates physical 
law in the natural world, and dominates and uses all law 
in the spiritual world. God does not break laws. He, 
possessing infinite intelligence, will, love, power; he, the 
infinite person, dominates and uses law toward particular 
ends. And thus the environing God can move forth for 
the. particular help, guidance, discipline, culture of the 
spiritual man, and not deny himself by the rude breaking 
of any law of any soft of his ordaining. 

It is a scientific fact that the hairs of our heads can all be 
numbered. It is scientific fact that to any prayer along the 
courses of not broken, but of divinely manipulated, law the 
exact answer can come from the environing, personal God. 


“TI spoke as I saw, 
I report, as a man may of God's work, 
All's love, yet all's law,” 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE MORAL ELEMENT IN PROVIDENCE. 


BY HENRY M. KING, D, D. 


THE topic chosen for consideration in this article is so 
broad that our examination of it must necessarily be partial 
and incomplete, and is so difficult and has to do with prob- 
lems so intricate that the questions remaining unanswered 
will probably outnumber those which we shall be able to 
answer. Yet it is a topic which is forever thrusting itself 
upon our notice, and demanding consideration. Believing, 
as we do, that Providence is ‘‘the divine superintendence 
over all created beings and things,’’ we are often unable to 
discover God’s purposes, or the wisdom and righteousness 
of his ways. ‘‘Clouds and darkness are round about him.” 
‘*Thy way is in the sea, and thy path in the great waters, 
and thy footsteps are not known.” We look upon the face 
of a watch, and we see the hands move and the hour 
marked, but we see nothing of the internal mechanism, the 
complication of spring and wheel interlocking with wheel, 
whereby the external movement of the hands is produced, 
and they indicate to us the rapid flight of time. In like 
manner we often look only upon the face of God’s move- 
ments. We see results produced, but we see nothing of 
the methods by which they are accomplished, nor are we 
able to read distinctly the divine purposes. The watch is 
shut, and sometimes our light is so feeble and the figures 
seem so dimly printed, that our gaze results only in painful 
perplexity and uncertainty. 

Any just idea of God implies a moral Governor; that 
is, a Being who holds this world which he has made, still in 
his control, whose power is still felt in it, sustaining, over- 
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seeing, governing both it and its creatures, who can not be 
separated from it, from its laws, its events, its inhabitants. 
This truth, which is so distinctly and emphatically taught in 
the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, is theoretically one 
of the most reasonable of all truths, and commends itself to 
every man’s conscience. The idea that God has made the 
world and set it flying through space, unnoticed and un- 
cared for, and that he has peopled it with intelligent, moral 
beings, capable of knowing and loving him forever, and is 
utterly unmindful of their life and destiny, seems too irra- 
tional to be long indulged: Another has said: ‘‘ Whoever 
believes in the existence of a personal God as the Creator 
of all things naturally, if not necessarily, believes the doc- 
trine of his providence, understanding thereby that God 
continues the exercise of his power in the management, 
guidance, and contro] of the system which he originally 
made. No matter how he does it, whether through the 
medium of what are called the laws of nature, which are 
really nothing but his appointments, or rather divine meth- 
ods of action, or by transcending those laws, the reality of 
his providence is alike a doctrine of reason and revelation. 
Nothing to human thought can be more absurd than the ab- 
solute self-regulation of an absolutely dependent system. 
The God who made it must be its ruler. Having admitted 
his existence and creatorship, we naturally proceed to his 
providence.” 

The fact of providence and its extent, whether it is 
general or particular, have, indeed, been matters of consid- 
erable discussion; but to most minds an all-inclusive super- 
intendence of the world and its forces, of man and his 
affairs, has been a doctrine as well established as the exist- 
ence of God, and a necessitated consequence from it. 
‘*Providence,”’ says Fleming, ‘‘is a word which leads us to 
think of conservation and superintending, or upholding and 
governing. Whatever is created can have no necessary nor 
independent existence; the same power which called it into 
being must continue to uphold it in being, and if the 
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beauty and order which appear in the works of nature prove 
them to be the effects of an intelligent, designing cause, 
the continuance of that beauty and order argues the con- 
tinued operation of that cause. So that the same arguments 
which prove the existence of God imply his providence. 
With regard to the extent of providence some have regarded 
it as general, and reaching only to things regarded as a 
whole, and to great and important results, while others 
regard it as particular, and as embracing every individual 
and every event. But the same arguments which prove 
that there is a providence prove that it must be particular; or 
rather, when properly understood, there is no inconsistency 
between the two views. The providence of God can only be 
called general from its reaching to every object and event, 
and this is the sense in which we are to understand a 
particular providence. But while the providence of God ex- 
tends to every particular, it proceeds according to general 
laws. And while these laws are fixed and stable, they may 
be so fixed as to admit of what we think deviations, so that 
both what we call the law and what we call the deviation 
from the law, may be embraced in the plan of providence. 
As to the way in which this plan is carried forward some 
have had recourse to the supposition of a plastic nature, 
intermediate between the Creator and the creature; others 
to an energy communicated from the Creator to the crea- 
ture. But the true view is to regard all things and all 
events as upheld and governed by the continual presence 
and power of God. There is a difficulty in reconciling this 
view with the freedom and responsibility of man, but it is 
not impossible to do so.” 

This view of providence connects God in some way 
with all natural laws, the progress of the seasons, the recur- 
rence of seed time and harvest, the productive forces of the 
earth, so that men weave their faith into their sacred songs, 
saying: ‘*Thou visitest the earth and waterest it. 

Thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provided for 
it. Thou crownest the year with thy goodness, and thy 
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paths drop fatness.” It also connects him with all winds 
and storms and atmospheric changes, which were once sup- 
posed to represent all that.is fickle and uncertain, but have 
now been brought under law, and can be foretold with 
almost unfailing accuracy, as well as with those steady forces 
which hold the particles of the earth together, and control 
the movement of its solid bulk through its unvarying orbit. 
Maclaren, the Manchester preacher, has a forcible passage 
in one of his sermons, in which he says: ‘‘No man will 
understand the world aright who can not say about all-crea- 
tion, ‘It is the Lord.’ Nature is but the veil of the invisi- 
ble and ascended Lord; and, if we would pierce to the 
deepest foundations of all being, we can not stop until we 
get down to the living power of Christ our Savior and the 
Creator of the world, by whom all things were made, and 
whose will pouring out into this’ great universe, is the sus- 
taining principle and the true force which keeps it from 
nothingness and from quick decay.” 

This view of providence connects God, also, with the 
movements of history, the progress and decay of nations 
and of kingdoms, the fall of an empire as well as the fall 
of a sparrow. With our limited vision we may not be able 
to arrange the epochs and the great events of the past in 
orderly sequence; we may doubt if a science of history be 
discoverable by us. ‘‘What is history,” said Napoleon, 
‘but a fiction agreed upon?”  ‘‘ My friend,” said Faust to 
the student who was growing enthusiastic about the spirit 
of past ages, ‘‘my friend, the times which ate gone are a 
book with seven seals; and what you call the spirit of past 
ages is but the spirit of this or that worthy gentleman, in 
whose mind those ages are reflected.”” But even to us it 
is not difficult to see, in many instances, the hand of God 
in the history of the world, smiting one nation to its over- 
throw because of its wickedness, and using another nation 
for the advancement of the kingdom of his dear Son. We 
speak with the utmost confidence of the manifest providen- 


tial removal of barriers and the preparation of the way for 
VoL. VI, No. 22—14 
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the entrance of the Gospel of Christ into heathen lands. 
In studying the history of wars we look for moral causes, 
and do not doubt their existence, though we may not be 
certain that we have found them. We charge that Amer- 
ican with blindness who sees no traces of a merciful and 
righteous providence in the history of his country, and who 
can not connect the moral Governor of states, common- 
wealths, and mankind with the prosperity and the calamities 
of this people, with the marvelous growth of the Republic and 
with the overthrow of the iniquitous system of slavery by 
the righteous retribution of war. We probably need only 
a broader and more penetrating vision to enable us to dis- 
cover the presence of God in all history, and to find amid 
the conflicts and revolutions which have shaken the king- 
doms of the earth, the growth and decadence of national 
power, as well as in the advancement of civilization, the 
increase of knowledge, the discoveries of science, the dif- 
fusion of wealth, and the general progress of the race, 
the unfolding of God’s great purposes. 

“Yet, I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns.” 
Moreover, this view of providence connects God with 

the individual lives of men as sustainer and benefactor, and 
also as governor and judge. ‘‘An author of nature being 
supposed,”’ says Bishop Butler, ‘‘it is not so much a deduc- 
tion of reason as a matter of experience, that we are under 
his government; under his government in the same sense as 
we are under the government of civil magistrates.” Our 
experience, which teaches us to believe that God is ‘‘the 
giver of every good and perfect gift,” teaches us, also, to 
believe that he will ‘‘judge the world with righteousness and 
the people with his truth.’’ We must adore him as the high- 
est and best of friends, and we must, also, adore him as the 
rewarder of virtue and obedience, and the punisher of trans- 
gression and vice. In this life what Bishop Butler calls 
‘the principles and beginnings of a moral government” 
over men, may be seen. Good consequences flow naturally 
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from a life of piety, and evil consequences flow as nat- 
urally from a life of sin. No small part of the joys that 
men have spring from virtuous conduct, and no small part 
of the miseries they suffer are the fruit of their own evil 
doings. Men make a distinction between merit and de- 
merit, between virtue and shame, and bestow their favors 
and good offices accordingly. And we can not allow, for an 
instant, that a God of purity and of holiness can ever 
reward vice as vice, and punish virtue as virtue. ‘‘One les- 
son and only one,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘history may be 
said to repeat with distinctness, that the world is built 
somehow on moral foundations; that, in the long run, it is 
well with the good ; in the long run it is ill with the wicked.” 

What, then, is moral government? Probably no bet- 
ter or more concise definition can be found than the one 
given by Bishop Butler: ‘‘Moral government consists not 
barely in rewarding and punishing men for their actions, 
which the most tyrannical person may do, but in re- 
warding the righteous and punishing the wicked, in ren- 
dering to men according to their actions, considered as good 
or evil. And the perfection of moral government consists 
in doing this with regard to all intelligent creatures, in an 
exact proportion to their merits or demerits.” Accepting 
this definition, we often find ourselves in the greatest per- 
plexity and confusion. Events, blessings, calamities, appar- 
ent rewards’ and punishments do- not arrange themselves 
readily in accordance with this definition. Sometimes the 
definition seems plainly confirmed and illustrated in human 
experience, but, at other times, if it is not as plainly set 
aside, we are left in distressing doubt; so that another has 
said: ‘‘The moral system of the universe is like a docu- 
ment written in alternate ciphers, which change from line 
to line. We read a sentence, but at the next our key fails 
us; we see that there is something written there, but if we 
guess at it we are guessing in the dark.” Out of God’s 
relation to this world as moral Governor have grown some 
of the profoundest and most difficult questions that have 
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ever come to men for consideration. Who that lives has 
not been perplexed, troubled, distressed by those questions 
which will not be silent, but are ever asking for and de- 
manding a solution ; viz., Why do the good often suffer, and 
why do the wicked sometimes appear to enjoy uninterrupted 
prosperity? Among the dark and troublesome problems of 
life there are none more dark and more troublesome than 
those which pertain to the afflictions of the righteous and 
the successes which attend lives of sin and impiety. If there 
is a righteous God in heaven, if justice and truth charac- 
terize his rule among men, if he has any thing to do with 
human affairs, men ask, Why are these things so? 


‘Why is the wrong so strong, 
And the right so weak and poor? 
Why black bread to the patient man, 
And gold to the evil doer? 


Why dies the noble cause 
We periled life to save, 

While the baleful growth of an upstart sin 
O’ershadows a nation’s grave? 


Why died that widow’s son? 
He was all she had to bless ; 

The children crowd around the selfish heart, 
And gain but a cold caress. 


Why came a throbbing pain 
To the heart so firm and fair, 

While the crown of wealth and of blithesome health 
Some lesser angels wear? 


Why went that young life out 
On honor’s perilous road ? 

The carping tongue and the jealous mind 
Stay here to wound and goad. 


Who reads the riddle right ? 
And who can answer why 

These clouds sweep over our mortal life? 
Not you, brave priest, nor I.” 


When we read the seventy-third Psalm we find that 
questions similar to these were the ones which swept in 
upon the writer’s mind, destroying his peace and comfort, 
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and for a time well-nigh overturning his faith in God as the 
righteous Ruler of the world and moral Governor of men. 
No language could be more striking or pathetic than his: 
‘But as for me, my feet were almost gone, 
My steps had well-nigh slipped. 
For I was envious at the fools 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
For they have no bands in their death, 
And their strength [continues] firm. 
Into the same trouble as [other] men they come not, 
Neither are they plagued like [other] folk. 
7 * * * * 
Their eye goeth forth from fatness ; 
The imaginations of [their] heart overflow. 
* * * * 
Therefore turn the crowd after them, 
And at the full stream would slake their thirst : 
And they say, ‘‘ How doth God know? 
And is there knowledge in the Most High ?” 
Lo, these are the wicked, 
And [these men] ever prosperous, have increased |their] wealth, 
Surely in vain have I cleansed my heart, 
And washed my hands in innocency, 
And have been plagued all the day, 
And chastened every morning.” 

In such vivid language did the Psalmist give expression 
to the distressing doubts which pierced him to the very 
center of his being. These questions, which to some minds 
are now living questions, terribly real, and are driving not a 
few persons into the awful repose of a confirmed skepticism, 
questions so perplexing, so difficult of solution, are, there- 
fore, no new questions, but are almost as old as human 
experience. They have disturbed the minds of men in all 
the past as they disturb them to-day. 

And it is only a meager answer to say that the wicked 
have no true prosperity, and the righteous receive no more 
of affliction than they deserve. What the world is wont to 
denominate prosperity, material successes, exemption from 
misfortune, the possession, indeed, of what are generally 
regarded as the tokens of God’s favor, all these fall not sel- 
dom to the lot of the ungodly. They have no spiritual 
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prosperity, which consists in inward peace and hope, and 
the consciousness of God’s love, and heirship to heavenly 
riches. But the common judgment of the world pronounces 
them prospered, though it acknowledges an irreconcilable 
inconsistency between their character and the amount of 
their blessings. In like manner, if it be said that the so- 
called righteous receive no more than they deserve of 
affliction (which is undoubtedly true), it does not help us to 
explain the seeming injustice of God’s dealings with men 
of different characters. Why should the virtuous be chas- 
tened, though righteously, while the vicious are allowed to 
go unpunished in the enjoyment of their ill-gotten gains, 
and in apparent exemption from the strokes of an afflictive 
providence? The fact that there is no absolute injustice in 
the chastisement of the godly does not relieve the case 
relatively. 

There are three methods, suggested in the Word of 
God, of dealing with this great moral problem, methods 
which teach us how the good and the pious of past ages 
have dealt with it. In the thirty-seventh Psalm, which be- 
- gins: ‘‘Fret not thyself because of the evil doers; be not 
envious against the workers of iniquity,” in the Book of 
Job, and in the seventy-third Psalm, this deep mental per- 
plexity and agitation appear. But the problem is met dif- 
ferently in each case. 

In the thirty-seventh Psalm men are exhorted to be 
patient, ‘‘to wait, to trust in Jehovah, and to rest assured 
that in the end the seeming disorder will be set right even 
in this world. The wicked will perish, the enemies of Jeho- 
vah will be cut off, and the righteous will be preserved from 
evil and inherit the land. Thus God suffers wickedness for 
a time, only the more signally to manifest his righteousness 
in overthrowing it. This is the first, the simplest, the 
most obvious solution of the difficulty."* Be patient, for 

* Quoted from Perowne’s introduction to Psalm Ixxiii, which see for gen- 


eral remarks on the subject of this paper, and the manner in which it is 
treated in the Bible. 
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in due time God will rectify this seeming injustice, these 
present inconsistencies. 


“Wait on Jehovah and keep his way, 
So shall he exalt thee to inherit the land: 
When the wicked are cut off thou shalt see [it]. 
I have seen a wicked man full of violence, 
And spreading himself like a green tree that hath never been 

moved; 

Yet he passed away, and lo he was not; 
Yea, when I sought him he could not be found. 
Observe the perfect [man], see the upright, 
That the man of peace hath a posterity ; 
But the transgressors are destroyed together ; 
The posterity of the wicked is cut off.” 


In other words, judge not the Lord by a month or a 
year. Present prosperity experienced by the wicked shall 
soon give place to the righteous judgments of God. Though 
the good man may walk for a time in adversity or obscurity, 
his steps are all ordered by the Lord, who loveth judgment 
and forsaketh not his saints. 

“From Jehovah [is it] that a man’s steps are established, 
So that he hath pleasure in his way. 
Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down, 
For Jehovah upholdeth his hand. 
I have been young, and now am old; 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging bread. 
All the day long is he gracious and lendeth, 
And his seed is blessed. 
Depart from evil and do good; 
And [so shalt thou] dwell forevermore. 
For Jehovah loveth judgment, 
And forsaketh not his beloved.” 

‘In the Book of Job,” says Perowne, when the sorrow 
and perplexity are darkest, where the question lies upon 
the heart ‘heavy as lead and deep almost as life,’ the suf- 
ferer finds no such consolation. He searches his heart and 
lays bare his life, he is conscious of no transgression, and 
he can not understand why chastisement should be laid 
upon him, whilst the most daring offenders against the 
majesty of God escape with impunity. Sometimes with a 
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bitterness that can not be repressed, sometimes with a sor- 
row hushing itself into resignation, he still turns to God, he 
would fain stand before his judgment-seat, plead with him 
his cause, and receive a righteous sentence.” No light 
breaks in upon the mind of this Gentile, whose faith in God 
and love to God are subjected to such a terrible ordeal. 
He is driven to the conclusion that it is all a mystery. God 
does not choose to explain it. He can not understand the 
why and the wherefore of God’s dealings with men. Igno- 
rant and short-sighted as he is, he can not fathom the coun- 
sels of the Most High. ‘‘I go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I can not perceive him.” And so it is 
seen, that when God appears at the end of the book, ‘‘He 
appears, not to lift the veil of mystery, but to teach the 
need of humiliation and the blessedness of faith.” 

‘*In two respects,” says Professor Conant, ‘‘ Job and his 
opponents hold the same ground. He recognizes, equally 
with them, that the divine government rests on the immu- 
table foundations of truth and right.” But this faith, 
‘though it sustains the sufferer, does not solve the mystery 
of present wrong. Why should the infinitely Just and Good 
act at variance with the eternal principles of his kingdom; 
in his present dealings with men? Why should he thus 
seem to cast contempt on virtue and piety, and, as it were, 
hold out a prize for rebellion against his laws? Job does 
not, indeed, maintain that impiety is the part of true wis- 
dom. . . . There is no question in the mind of Job 
as to what is right and what is, on the whole, best and 
safest for man. His question is, Why are not crime and 
punishment connected in this world with such uniformity 
and certainty as to deter men from sin; and why are the 
good so treated as to confound the distinctions between 
right and wrong? 

‘‘In another point, Job and his opponents agree; viz., 
that no man can be absolutely pure in the sight of God. 
It is not on the ground of absolute purity that he claims 
different treatment. He acknowledges that, tried by the 
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holiness of the Infinite, no man could stand a moment. 
His complaint is that moral character is not the standard by 
which the good and evil of this life are distributed.” 

Job is at length made to confess his ignorance, his utter 
inability to comprehend God’s ways. God takes the ques- 
tion into his own hands, and turns Job’s thoughts away 
from ‘‘the perplexed labyrinth of life” to the vast system 
of nature which he had instituted and in which he rules, 
and makes Job feel more and more the presumption of man 
in attempting to understand the plans, the purposes, the 
workings of the infinite Maker and Sustainer of all. ‘‘Shall 
he, whose life is a span, whose place in the universe is but 
a point, who can not understand the laws of the material 
world, nor fathom the mysteries of the least of God’s works 
claim to comprehend and judge the eternal counsels of his 
moral government ?” 

It is true that in the concluding historical portions of 
the book which, as Ewald maintains, are by the same 
author as the dialogue, after Job has been brought to con- 
fess his vileness and littleness, God blesses him with pros- 
perity twofold greater than he had before, with flocks and 
herds, with sons and daughters, and length of days. But 
the great lesson of the book is humility and trust, amid the 
inscrutable ways of Providence, in the infinite Creator and 
righteous Governor of all, ‘‘who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” Happy is the man who, amid 
the perplexing problems of life, amid the darkness that 
surrounds him on every side, is able to leave it all just 
there, holding fast to his faith in the wisdom and justice of 
God, letting alone what he can not comprehend, and ascrib- 
ing all seeming wrong to his own littleness and ignorance, 
and his consequent inability to understand the greatness 
and perfection of Jehovah. 

But in the seventy-third Psalm the Psalmist takes a 
broader range of vision, and arrives at a still different con- 
clusion. We have already looked in upon his troubled 
spirit, and seen the painful conflict within him, as he observed 
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the apparent forgetfulness and injustice of God in the lots 
of the righteous and the wicked. Where shall he find 
relief? Which way shall he turn for a peaceful solution 
of these distressing enigmas of life? It seemed to him 
that his desire to do God’s will, his efforts after purity 
of heart and integrity of life, had all been in vain, had 
brought upon him only trouble and sorrow, while the wicked 
rolled in riches, and knew nothing but prosperity and joy. 
Brooding over his own hard lot he had come to think that 
godliness was no gain, and that the ungodly were the 
favorites of fortune. His experience was too painful - for 
him, and he found no light until he went into the sanctuary 
of God—then understood he their end. In the instructions 
of God’s house with reference to the inevitable consequences 
of sin hereafter, though it may go unpunished here, he 
found the solution of his difficulties. He looked beyond 
this brief life, with its seeming inconsistencies, to the cer- 
tain retributions of the future. ‘‘When he was tempted to 
envy the lot of the ungodly, when he had all but yielded to 
the sophistry of those who would have persuaded him to 
be even as they, the temptation was subdued by the reflec- 
tion that such prosperity came to an end as sudden as it was 
terrible.” ‘‘In the clear light of another world and its 
certain recompenses” his difficulties vanished away. The 
wicked might seem to be prospered here, and have all that 
heart could desire; but God had set them in slippery places. 
Soon, in a little while, in a few brief days, he would cast 
them down to destruction. 
‘As a dream, when one awaketh, 
[So] O Lord, when thou stirrest up thyself, 
Dost thou despise their image.” 

His confidence in the eternal rectitude of God is re- 
- stored, and though he may have present trouble and adver- 
sity, he no longer questions the wisdom of honoring God 
and living according to his‘commandments. The second 
portion of the Psalm stands in striking contrast with the 
first. Over against the doom of the ungodly is put the 
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portion of the righteous, which is not so much material as 
spiritual; and the Psalmist’s distressing doubt and uncer- 
tainty give place to a restful, cheerful confidence in his di- 
vine Guide and Keeper. Humbly confessing his folly and 
ignorance in what he had done, he breaks forth in a sublime 
expression of his faith in God’s nearness and grace. 
“ And yet, as for me, I am always with thee, 

Thou hast holden my right hand; 

Thou wilt guide me in thy counsel, 

And afterward thou wilt take me [to] glory. 

Whom have I in heaven [but thee] ? 

And beside thee there is none upon earth [in whom] I delight. 

[Though] my flesh and my heart fail, 

[Yet] God is the rock of my heart and my portion forever.” 


The Psalmist breathes a new atmosphere, and sees 
things in a new light. The outside world of providence 
remains just the same as before, but it does not trouble 
him now. His faith has risen superior to all the problems 
of life. 

Owing to the difficulty of interpreting providence a dis- 
tinction has been made in providence, as moral and non- 
moral—that is, that which has in view the reward of virtue 
or the punishment of vice, and that which has no such 
object in view. ‘‘Nothing is more certain,” it is said, 
‘‘than that the moral cause—namely, virtue or vice—is not 
the sole and exclusive rule of human good or human ill. 
As not all that we enjoy is due to our virtue, so not all 
that we suffer is due to our vice. We have advantages and 
pleasures, and disadvantages and sufferings, which have no 
relation, and bear no proportion, to our real character as moral 
beings.”” All these are classed as non-moral. But the dis- 
tinction is not an accurate and satisfactory one, for ‘‘non- 
moral” would imply the possession of no moral character, 
not simply intended for no punishment or reward, but that 
such providence has no moral end in view. It is diffi- 
cult for us to conceive of God’s acts as being non-moral. 
They may not be punitive to those who are specially af- 
ected by them, but they are notwithout their moral bear- 
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ing on human character and life. Christ said, ‘‘Or those 
eighteen upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew 
them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that 
dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you nay; but except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” A materialistic philosophy 
finds in such calamities no providence at all. Natural 
causes not only furnish a sufficient explanation, but leave no 
place for God. This is its verdict, ‘‘The winds and the 
waves are on the side of the best navigator—the seaman 
who best understands them. Place a fool at the helm, and 
crew and passengers will perish, be they ever so innocent. 
The tower of Siloam fell, not for any sins of the eighteen 
who were crushed by it, but through bad mortar probably, 
the rotting of a beam, or the uneven setting of the founda- 
tions. The persons who should have suffered, according to 
our notions of distributive justice, were the ignorant archi- 
tects or masons, who had done their work amiss. But the 
guilty had, perhaps, long since turned to dust, and the law 
of gravity brought the tower down at its own time, indif- 
ferent to the persons who might be under it.” To the 
practical, worldly wisdom of to-day the fall of the tower was 
simply an admonition to masons and builders to do their 
work better; if they were to build towers, to take greater 
pains with their foundations and with the material that went 
into them. Superstition found in it the sudden judgment 
of God against those who were killed. But Christ found in 
it a significant moral lesson for the living. So Christian 
faith interprets all providence, whether manifest in calamity 
or blessing, as inculcating moral truth, and appointed for 
its moral effect on the characters of men. There.may be 
natural causes, but these do not and can not exclude God. 
He is working in them for the fulfillment of his moral de- 
signs. ‘‘Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath 
not done it?’ The prosperity, the adversity, the successes, 
the disappointments of life, whatever of good or of ill enters 
into it, men may connect with God, not always as the in- 
fliction of punishment or the bestowment of reward, but as 
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calculated, permitted, or ordained, to inspire their hearts 
with grateful trust in God, or to fill them with devout pa- 
tience and submission to his holy will. 

It must be remembered that God acts largely in this 
world by general laws. He causes his sun to shine upon 
the evil and the good, and sends his rain upon the just and 
the unjust. If there is famine in the community the good 
and the bad are alike sufferers; if there is abundance in the 
fields, it fills the barns of the ungodly as well as the pious. 
If there is depression in the market, the honest as well as 
the tricky merchant must feel it. If there is stagnation 
among the trades, the humble, God-fearing mechanic may 
find himself with others out of employment. If the grass- 
hoppers fall upon the Western fields, the crops of the vir- 
tuous as well as’ the vicious are destroyed. The wisdom of 
this arrangement we can not doubt. Indeed, we can hardly 
see how it could be otherwise. how God could refresh with 
gentle rains the good man’s field, and sweep away his evil 
neighbor’s crops with a flood, how the sun could strengthen 
and mature the corn on this side of the fence, and on the 
other side be a consuming fire. We live in a mixed world 
and in mixed communities. The wheat and the tares must 
grow together. In the general results of general laws all 
may share alike. Indeed, the greater prudence and skill 
and activity, even though they may be on the side of im- 
piety, may reap the larger returns. But in the judgment 
and in the providence of God right and wrong, good and 
evil, are never confounded. The good may be afflicted in 
spite of their character, and the bad may be prospered not- 
withstanding theirs. But never in this universe, presided 
over by a righteous and omniscient God, was vice favored 
as vice or virtue punished as virtue. The consequences of 
sin are sometimes exceedingly complicated, extending to 
the third and fourth generations of children. The innocent 
are often involved in the sufferings of the foolish and the 
guilty. The intimate relations in life can not be so severed 
that God may treat each man by himself. The good are 
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sometimes made to smart, because of their connection with 
the bad; and still oftener, perhaps, the bad owe their safety 
and their blessings to their connection with the good. 
Abraham said: ‘‘ Peradventure ten shall be found there; 
and he said, I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” 

Many manifestations of providence, however, are suf- 
ficiently marked to show the moral character of God’s gov- 
ernment. If we look back to the record of the Bible, we 
behold Uzzah slain for his irreverence, Gehazi smitten 
with leprosy because of his false greed of gain, the flesh 
of the dead Jezebel eaten by dogs to avenge the blood of 
God’s servants, Ananias and Sapphira falling lifeless at 
the apostles’ feet because of their covetousness and lying, 
Herod smitten by the angel of the Lord and perishing mis- 
erably because of his blasphemy; while, on the other hand, 
Enoch was translated that he should not see death, because 
he pleased God, Noah was preserved with his family, because 
he. was a righteous man, Abraham became the father of 
many people because of his faith, and Solomon was gra- 
ciously rewarded for his choice of wisdom. These are illus- 
trations of that divine distribution of punishment and favor 
which is ever taking place in the world. The cases are not 
always so marked. The punishment is not always so direct 
and immediate. The favors are not, it may be, unmixed 
with hardship, since human life, at best, is imperfect and 
sinful. But deep down in the hearts of men is the convic- 
tion confirmed by the experience of every age, that a man’s 
sin will find him out, and that a life of virtue is a life 
of happiness. 

Mr. Henry Rogers, in his able volume, ‘‘The Superhu- 
man Origin of the Bible,” replies briefly to objectors who 
find great moral difficulties in the Bible. ‘‘Sometimes objec- 
tion is taken,” he says, ‘‘to what is called God’s ‘par- ’ 
tiality’ towards certain ‘favorites’ in spite of enormous 
delinquencies, and criticism has especially fastened on Jacob 
and David as examples. This accusation,” he replies, 
‘‘might be left to be answered by the general character 
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of the book, which perpetually assures us that, whatever 
appearances there may be to the contrary, ‘God is no 
respecter of persons,’ and that he will, in due time, prove 
it. Meantime, I can not but express my astonishment,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘that these two instances should ever have been 
pleaded as affording even prima facie evidence to the con- 
trary. For, if ever sin was seen to be a ‘hard bargain,’ 
if ever it was seen in its punishment, it is in the history of 
these two men. The whole sequel of their lives was tinged, 
and in a great degree embittered, by it. Rebecca never saw 
again that darling son for whom she had brought the guilt 
of perjury on her soul and his; Jacob himself was driven 
into exile from his father's house for twenty years; and 
during nearly all that time he was the hireling and the vic- 
tim of his rapacious kinsman, who ‘deceived’ him by just 
such trickery as he himself had practiced on his father— 
palming upon him Leah for Rachel, and ‘changing his 
wages ten times.’ After twenty years he returned, but in 
abject dread of his injured brother, at whose approach he 
was thrown into that ecstasy of sorrow and terror which 
ushered in his solitary night-vigil by the brook Jabbok. To 
this add all the mournful episode of Joseph’s exile, Dinah’s 
dishonor, and his other domestic trials, and who can think 
his sin ‘unvisited ?” 

‘As to David, it was declared to him at the very mo- 
ment he was told that his repentance was accepted, that his 
iniquity was marked and would be remembered before God ; 
that though he thought he had wrapt his crime in secrecy, 
it should be blazoned to the world with every note of 
shame and ignominy. So the oracle ran, and left David 
for long years to expect when and how this dreaded bolt 
would fall—perhaps not the least part of his punishment. 
At last it fell, and hardly could he have imagined how 
dreadful the stroke would be. His favorite son Absalom 
rises in rebellion against him, drives him from his throne 
and capital, involves his people in the horrors of civil war, 
and in pursuit of his detestable policy, visits on his father, 
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and ‘in the face of the sun,’ the dishonor, and worse than 
the dishonor, which David had brought into the house of 
Uriah. If such chastisement in the case of Jacob and David 
be instances of the divine partiality and favoritism, who of 
us but must pray, *O God, in thy great mercy, deliver us 
from being at last accounted among thine enemies.’ ’” 

For themselves men are quite likely to accept life’s 
blessings as indications of God’s approval; while they fear 
that the misfortunes of others are occasioned by some open 
or secret sin. It is well to remember that prosperity may 
not be always a reward, and that sudden calamity may not 
be always a judgment. Though God’s acts are often clearly 
marked and easily understood, and though he is no respecter 
of persons, he is not always pleased to manifest at once and 
uniformly his displeasure against sin. A pleasure-steamer 
starts off on its Sunday excursion, and goes to the bottom, 
carrying all on board. A score of yachts leave port the 
same Lord’s day, and return in safety. An atheist once 
lectured on Sunday in the Parker Fraternity Hall, in Boston, 
in the morning on ‘‘The Blood-stained History of Chris- 
tianity,”” and in the evening on ‘‘ King George the Third of 
England and Jehovah of Heaven Compared,” and came out 
of it unscathed. God did not smite him dead, as he smote 
Herod, for blasphemy. Personal sins and social vices may 
be indulged, and for a time go unpunished; but suddenly 
God may show himself, and the people may learn that there 
is a living, moral Governor of the world. He does not 
visit every transgression with its just recompense of reward 
when it is committed, for evidently, in this life, we have 
only the beginnings of moral government, whose awards 
hereafter shall be complete and final. Moreover, such a 
course on the part of God might limit man’s moral free- 
dom and tend to frighten him to a virtuous ‘life, while God 
may desire to have man chose righteousness for its own 
sake, and hate sin because it is supremely hateful. 

It may be remarked, finally, that providence, general 
and particular, though it may not be the infliction of pun- 
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ishment or the bestowment of reward, may be regarded as 
disciplinary and educative, having the highest moral ends 
in view. Accept the Christian view that this life is man’s 
probation, in which he is not only on trial, but under dis- 
cipline by which he may be fitted for another world and a 
higher life, and every thing—the earth he inhabits, its created 
glories and its beneficent laws, the circumstances of his life, 
all that makes up his experience, either of joy or of sor- 
row, have the highest spiritual uses. The heavens declare 
God’s glory; but it is that man may behold it and be im- 
pressed by it. Much more the lights and the shadows of 
man’s experience are to cultivate in him the convictions and 
emotions of a religious life. He who is able to 
“Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing,” 
surely will not find it difficult to discover in the prosperity 
which brightens his days, or the adversity which beclouds 
them, calls to faith, gratitude, penitence, or submission. 
The irreligious man may receive blessing and not affliction 
from the Lord; and thereby be reminded that God hath 
not dealt with him after his sins, nor rewarded him accord- 
ing to his iniquities. Under the softening influences of his 
undeserved treatment his heart may become less hard and 
selfish, more thoughtful for others, and more disposed to 
acknowledge its infinite indebtedness to the great source of 
all life and blessing. In him may be exhibited an illustra- 
tion of God’s expressed design in his dealings with men, 
‘‘The goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance.” On the 
other hand, the true servant of God may receive much that 
is afflictive here, with the assurance that it is part of the 
needful discipline of life. A thought so common in the 
Bible as this needs not to be enlarged upon. It is said: 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 
The faith is tried, the affections are purified, the char- 


acter is strengthened. In the future life the wisdom of that 
VoL. VI, No, 22—15 
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providence which assigns so large a place here to hardship 
and evil, will be abundantly manifest. 

The old mystery of the origin and permission of moral 
evil in the world, under God’s providential government, 
remains a mystery still, and is likely to continue such. 
But of all physical evil it may be said, that it is never 
appointed as an end in itself, but always as a means for the 
accomplishment of a higher spiritual good, and that, as 
related to that end, its existence is justified by reason as not 
inconsistent with the wisdom of a holy and merciful God. 

Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge, in his ‘‘Outlines of 
Theology,” under the subject of providence, lays down four 
propositions which, with one slight modification, we adopt: 

‘‘t, Every moral agent in this world has more of good 
and less of evil than he deserves. 

‘*2. Happiness and misery are much more equally dis- 
tributed in this world than appears on the surface. 

‘*3. As a general rule, virtue is rewarded and vice pun- 
ished even here. 

‘*4. The present dispensation is a season of education, 
preparation, and trial, and not [altogether or in large part] 
one of rewards and punishments,” 
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ARTICLE VI. 
BAPTISTS AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


THE ENGLISH BAPTISTS, 1644-1689. 
SECOND PAPER. 


BY HENRY C, VEDDER. 


In a former article the history of the doctrine of liberty 
of conscience for all men was traced in England from the 
reign of Henry: VIII to the publication of the Baptist Con- 
fession of 1643. It appeared that down to that year Will- 
iam Chillingworth was the only Englishman not a Baptist 
who consistently and unwaveringly defended the right of 
every man to interpret the Scriptures for himself, and to 
worship God as his conscience prompted him, without inter- 
ference on the part of the secular power. During this 
period there is no case producible of a Baptist who was 
any thing else than the consistent and unwavering advocate 
of this principle. It remains now to trace the history of this 
idea to the year 1689, when it took form in the Act of 
Toleration. 

The year 1644 was noteworthy for the republication, 
with a second preface, of the Confession of the Seven 
Churches, and for the printing of what is probably the most 
famous book in all the literature of this subject. Roger 
Williams was that year in London, whither he had come for 
the purpose of securing a royal charter for his new colony 
among the Narragansett Indians, and he took advantage of 
this fact to get printed his book, ‘‘The Bloudy Tenent 
of Persecution.”* The teachings of this book are too well 
known to need description here, especially as but for the 


*There are two excellent reprints of this rare book, One is in the 
publications of the Hanserd Knollys Society, the other in the publications 
of the Narragansett Club. The latter is edited with great care and fidelity 
by Rev, S. L. Caldwell, D. D., the accomplished president of Vassar College. 
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accident of. its publication in London it has really nothing 
to do with the history of the principle of religious liberty 
in England. It is vitally connected with the history of that 
principle in the United States, of which I hope to write at 
some future time. 

_ The seven years from 1643 to 1650 were years of undis- 
puted Presbyterian domination, in spite of the growing 
strength of the Independents. During this time the severity 
of former persecutions was greatly relaxed, and under the 
measure of comparative liberty that they enjoyed the Bap- 
tists began to increase rapidly. They became prominent 
among the adherents of Cromwell, and gained sufficient 
influence to be feared, and therefore to be let alone. Yet 
their toleration was not a legal status; they still had no 
civil rights that their stronger neighbors were bound to 
respect, and it was only the dire necessity of uniting all their 
forces against the king which led the Presbyterian Parlia- 
ment to refrain from active measures of repression. The 
leading Westminster divines rebuked Parliament in sermons 
and pamphlets for suffering the Baptists to increase, but 
political considerations were, for a time, paramount. A 
single incident illustrates the Presbyterian idea of liberty 
of conscience at this time. In 1646 one Morgan, a Roman 
Catholic, unable to obtain priest’s orders in England went to 
Rome for them, and on his return was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered for this heinous offense.* The unspeakable Pa- 
pist could not be tolerated on any terms by the Presby- 
terian party. 

The year following this atrocious crime, committed in 
the name of pure and undefiled religion, appeared the tract 
on ‘‘The Necessity of Toleration,’”” by Samuel Richardson, 
a prominent Baptist, probably a member of John Spilsbury’s 
Church.t He lays down the general proposition ‘‘that 


* Neal III, pp. 314, 315. 
+I found this inference on the fact that Richardson’s name is grouped 


with that of Spilsbury in the signatures to the Confession of the Seven 
Churches, in both the first and the second editions He was the author of 
eleven other pamphlets. (‘Tracts on Liberty of Conscience,” pp. 245, 246.) 
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religion ought to be free,” in support of which he advances 
five considerations, of which the first is, ‘‘ Because it is 
God’s way to have religion free, and only to flow from an 
inward principle of faith and love, neither would God be 
worshiped of unwilling worshipers.” He then submits sev- 
enty searching questions to be answered by those that think 
otherwise—questions that go right to the root of the whole 
matter in dispute—and devotes some closing pages to 
subsidiary matters connected with the doctrine of liberty 
of conscience. It would consume space to no goed pur- 
pose to quote at length from this treatise. 

In this same year certain Baptists united with some Inde- 
pendents in ‘‘A Declaration by Congregational Societies 
in and about the City of London.” As this is the first 
recorded case* in which any body of Christians other than 
Baptists put themselves on record as opposed to persecution 
for religious belief, it may be well to quote at some length 
from this document. After setting forth that they have 
been falsely accused by their enemies, the makers of the 
declaration say : 

“It is true we have asserted that, as belonging unto men, which in 
some respect and consideration, may be called a liberty. But what lib- 
erty? Not a liberty to harm any man in word or deed; nor a liberty 
for any man to be corrupt, vain, loose, or inordinate in judgment or 
conversation ; for such aliberty as this can do no man good. And God, 
that knows our hearts, knows that we desire not any liberty for any, but 
in order to the good of all. 

“We have, indeed, thought this but reasonable, that while men be- 
have themselves peaceable and justly, as touching civil conversation, 
making no encroachments upon the civil power, nor any breaches upon 
the names and reputations, the estates or bodies of men, nor doing 
things inconsistent with moral principles, they should not suffer in their 
names, bodies, or estates, from the hands of the civil magistrate, or any 
other men whosoever, merely for what they conscientiously “4, in things 
pertaining to the worship of God. 


“ And as it would be no less than an usurpation for a state ecclesias- 
tical to impose laws upon a state civil, and to exercise a compulsive 


*It might be urged that there is no evidence that the Independents, 
who took part in making this declaration represented any but themselves, 
but I forbear pursuing so ungenerous an objection. 
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power therein, so likewise (not to say what the magistrate may do in 
recommending to the people the things of the Gospel) it can be no 
less than an irregularity for a state civil to impose laws upon a state 
ecclesiastical and spiritual, so as to exercise a coercive and worldly 
power therein, by inflicting a worldly and corporal punishment on men 
for a non-observance of them.’’* 

The body of this document is devoted to an elaborate 
argument that magistracy is necessary, to disclaiming the 
idea that Christians are to have all things in common, as 
well as protesting against the scurrilous charge that they 
approved polygamy. Among the Baptists who signed the 
declaration were Hanserd Knollys and William Kiffen. In 
view of the previous history of Baptists in connection with 
this doctrine, and the silence of Independent writers con- 
cerning it, it is not a violent assumption if we suppose the 
Baptists to have been the leaders in composing and pub- 
lishing this declaration. ; 

The year 1647 is also memorable for two other publica- 
tions that have a significant bearing on this doctrine of 
liberty of conscience; one is the Westminster Confession, 
the other Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘Liberty of Prophesying.” Of 
the former I shall have more to say hereafter. The latter 
is noteworthy as showing that adversity was beginning to 
open the eyes of the bishops and priests of the English 
Church, now overborne and persecuted in turn by the Presby- 
terians whom they had in their day of power sternly repressed, 
that persecution for religious belief is a thing hard to be 
borne. Bishop Taylor’s plea was a two-edged sword ; it cut 
both ways, wounding alike the intolerant churchman and 
the intolerant presbyter, though, perhaps, aimed especially 
at the latter. He laid down clearly enough the correct 
principle on which religious liberty rests, but even he 


*+*Confessions of Faith,” pp. 275, 277, where the full title is given 
as **A DeMaration by Congregational Societies in and about the City of 
London, as well of those commonly called Anabaptists, as Others,” In 
way of vindication of themselves. Touching: 1, Liberty. 2, Magistracy. 
3. Propriety. 4. Polygamic. Wherein their judgments concerning the par- 
ticulars mentioned are tendered to consideration, to prevent misunder- 
standing. 
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shrank from carrying that principle to its legitimate out- 
come. He was insistent that Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
and Independent ought to tolerate each other, but as for the 
Anabaptist and Papist he had doubts. Thus, on the very 
same page, these contradictory opinions are to be found: 

“It is also a part of Christian religion, that the liberty of men’s 
consciences should be preserved in all things, where God hath not set a 
limit and made a restraint; that the soul of man should be free, and 
acknowledge no master but Jesus Christ; that matters spiritual should 
not be restrained by punishments corporal. 

“It concerns the duty of a prince, because it concerns the honor of 
God, that all vices and every part of ill life be discountenanced and 
restrained; and therefore in relation to that, opinions are to be dealt 
with. For the understanding being to direct the will, and opinions to 
guide our practices, they are considerable only as they teach impiety 
and vice, as they either dishonor God or disobey him. Now all such © 
doctrines are to be condemned.””* 

A close reading reveals other similar inconsistencies. 
For example, Section 18 of the work is given to ‘‘a par- 
ticular consideration of the opinions of the Anabaptists,” 
the conclusion reached being that, so far as concerns their 
denial of infant baptism, ‘‘the men are to be treated with 
the usages of a Christian. . . . If they can not be per- 
suaded, they must be left to God.” But Section 19 
attempts to prove ‘‘that there may be no toleration of doc- 
trines inconsistent with piety or the public good,” and here it 
is said of the Anabaptists, ‘‘ but then for their other capital 
opinion, with all its branches, that it is not lawful for princes 
to put malefactors to death, nor to take up defensive arms, 
nor to minister an oath, nor to contend in judgment, it is 
not to be disputed with such liberty as the former [infant 
baptism]. . . . And, therefore, here they are to be 
restrained from preaching such doctrine.” In Section 20 
the question is considered, ‘‘How far the religion of 
the Church of Rome is tolerable?” and precisely similar 
conclusions are reached and defended on the ground that 
the Roman Church teaches doctrines that result in impiety 
and disloyalty. The preaching of such doctrines should, 


* Works (Bohn’s Ed.), II, page 384. TIbid., II, page 410. 
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therefore, be restrained. In short, we find that Bishop 
Taylor occupies the ground taken by Milton—a great step 
forward, doubtless, for an English churchman, but still in 
the rear of the Baptists.* 

But, it might be urged—in fact, it has been urged with 
insistence and bitterness—that the Baptists were not sincere 
in their professions of zealous devotion to the principle 
of liberty of conscience for all; or, at least, that the declara- 
tions already quoted from their Confessions and from their 
published writings did not represent the Baptists as a 
whole-—that there were Baptists as intolerant and as desirous 
of persecuting their opponents as the most zealous Presby- 
terian of them all. The events of the year 1653 are ap- 
pealed to as furnishing full confirmation of this view of the 
case. In that year, it will be remembered, the ‘‘ Rump” 
Parliament was dissolved, and Cromwell was proclaimed 
‘*Lord Protector,”’ according to the provisions of an Instru- 
ment of Government framed by a convention he had called 
for the purpose of devising a scheme for regulating the affairs 
of the nation. It should seem that some of the Baptists 
were ardent republicans, and in these proceedings of Crom- 
well they saw only the workings of his ambition to be 
king. We know that four years later certain Baptists pro- 
tested against the proposition to confer this title upon 
him, and that their protest had weight.t Some of them, 
especially General Harrison and the Rev. Vavasor Powell, 
did so now—the latter denouncing Cromwell from the pulpit 
at a meeting in Blackfriars of certain ‘‘ Fifth-Monarchy” 
men. There were fears also for a time of trouble in Ire- 
land from the Baptists, who were reported to be extremely 
disaffected with the new government. On these facts a 
charge is based that a part of the Baptists, at least, were 
disposed towards a religious movement that must have re- 
sulted in persecution; and, to make the charge more plaus- 


*It is notorious also, that after the Restoration Bishop Taylor retracted 
these sentiments, and declared that the publication of them had been nothing 
more than a ruse de guerre—a fact that is a serious blot on his reputation. 

t ‘Confessions of Faith,” pp. 335-338. 
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ible, a terrible picture has been drawn of the ‘‘ Fifth-Mon- 
archy”’ men, and the Baptists have been represented as 
being inextricably entangled with their nefarious designs.* 

The simple fact is that the Baptists, as a body, were 
loyal to the Commonwealth and its head; that the few who 
were disaffected opposed Cromwell partly on civil grounds 
and partly in the belief that the time had come for the set- 
ting up of the Fifth Monarchy, which was to be the king- 
dom of Christ upon earth. Men’s laws and traditions were 
to be altogether swept away, and the world was to be ruled 
by the law of Christ. This would, of itself, exclude the 
idea of persecution when once this kingdom should have 
been established; and before its establishment persecution 
would not have been in their power. It is not true that the 
‘*Fifth Monarchy” men, as a body, believed in setting up 
this kingdom by the sword, as their public declarations 
clearly show.t To prove that a Baptist was concerned in 
these ‘‘ Fifth Monarchy’’ demonstrations does not show that 
he cherished any idea of punishing dissent by the sword or 
by any form of persecution; still less does it show that his 
brethren sympathized with any persecuting notions, 

But we have abundant testimony that the great body of 
the Baptists had no sympathy with the Chiliastic ideas that 
lay at the basis of the Fifth Monarchy movement; that 
they utterly condemned all conspiracies against the de facto 

*The Independent of September 13, 1883. 

tIvimey I, pp. 258, 259. In a declaration published by them at this 
time they announced their purposes as follows: ‘‘ We find much misunder- 
standing among some, and misrepresentation among most, of the Fifth 
Monarchy or kingdom of Christ in the nations, which the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament do clearly and plentifully declare, with 
a positive period to the worldly and heathenish laws, ordinances, and. 
constitutions of men, as they are now executed in the nations of the 
world. , . . We, therefore, are resolved, according to the presence 
and assistance of the Lord with us, to entertain ‘serious consideration and 
debate for the benefit of all others, touching the premises, viz., of the laws, 
subjects, extent, rise, time, place, offices, and officers of the Fifth Monarchy 
or kingdom, whereby the world must be governed, according to the Word 


of God, without the mixture, as now is, of men’s laws and inventions, 
whether in respect of magistracy or ministry, Church or civil affairs, which 
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government; and that they exhorted all their brethren to 
follow their example in rendering loyal obedience to the 
powers that be. An extant letter from Mr. Kiffin and 
others to the Baptists in Ireland gives interesting evidence 
as to the feeling of the Baptists. The writers express sor- 
row that ‘‘there is raised up in many amongst you [the 
Baptists in Ireland] a spirit of great dissatisfaction and op- 
position against this present authority,’’ and exhort them 
to think better of their determination to protest publicly 
against Cromwell. They say: 


“And this we are clearly satisfied in [that] the principles held forth 
by those meeting in Blackfriars, under pretense of the Fifth Monarchy, 
or setting up the kingdom of Christ, to which many of those lately in 
power adhered, had it been prosecuted, would have brought as great 
dishonor to the name of God, and shame and contempt to the whole 
nation, as we think could have been imagined.” 


The letter closes with a solemn appeal in these words: 


“We do therefore beseech you, for the Lord’s sake and for the 
truth’s sake, that it be not evil spoken of men, seriously weigh these 
things; for surely if the Lord gives us hearts we have a large advan- 
tage put into our hands to give a public testimony in the face of the 
world. That our principles are not such as they have been generally 
judged by most men to be; which is, that we deny authority, and 
would pull down all magistracy. And if any trouble should arise, either 
with you or us, in the nations, which might proceed to the shedding 
of blood, would not it all be imputed and charged. upon the baptized 
Churches? And what grief and sorrow would be administered to us, 
your brethren, to hear the name of God blasphemed by ungodly men, 
through your means? This we can say, that we have not had any oc- 
casion of sorrow from any of the Churches in this nation with whom 
we have communion ; they, with one heart desiring to bless God for their 
liberty, and with all willingness to be subject to the present authority. 
And we trust to hear the same of you, having lately received an epistle 
written to us by all the Churches amongst you, pressing us to a strict 
walking with God, and warning of us to take heed of formality, the love 


debate we intend to hold in this city of London.” This makes it evident, 
as Ivimey says, that a large part of the Fifth Monarchy men cherished no 
ideas of subverting the existing government by violence, still less of forcing 
their beliefs on others at the point of the sword. The use made of Ivimey’s 
testimony by the Jndependent, quoting whatever bears against Baptists with 
gusto, and suppressing every point in their favor, is characteristic of its 
controversial methods, and would be held disgraceful in a secular journal 
with no Christian character to sustain. 
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of this world; that we slight not our mercy in the present liberties 
we enjoy.’’* 

Whether to this appeal or to the sober second thought 
is to be attributed the subsequent quiet of the Irish Bap- 
tists is not quite certain, but a letter in Thurloe’s ‘‘ State 
Papers’’ informs us that there was no further trouble: 


‘As to your grand affairs in Ireland, especially as to the Anabap- 
tist party, I am confident they are much misconceived in England, 
Upon the change of affairs here was discontent enough, but very little 
animosity. For certainly never yet any faction, so well fortified by all 
the offices, military and civil, almost in the whole nation, did quit their 
interest with more silence.’ t 


What did more than any thing else, probably, to recon- 
cile Baptists to the government of Cromwell was the 
increased measure of toleration they enjoyed under it. The 
Instrument of Government did not, indeed, wholly abolish an 
established Church—which is incompatible with entire free- 
dom of conscience—but did curtail it of most of its powers 
and privileges. The following articles relating to religion are 


rarely seen by readers of history and are worth quoting here: 


“35. That the Christian religion contained in the Scriptures be held 
forth and recommended as the public profession of this nation, and 
that, as soon as may be, a provision less subject to contention, and more 
certain than the present, be made for the maintenance of ministers ; 
and that till such provision be made the present maintenance continue. 

‘36, That none be compelled to conform to the public religion by 
penalties or otherwise ; but that endeavors be used to win them by sound 
doctrine, and the example of a good conversation. 

37. That such as profess faith in God by Jesus Christ, though dif- 
fering in judgment from the doctrine, worship, or discipline publicly held 
forth, shall not be restrained from, but shall be protected in the profession 
of their faith and exercise of their religion, so as they abuse nat this 


* «*Confessions of Faith,” pp. 322-326, 

t Quoted in ‘‘Confessions,” page 326. On this same point see also the 
‘‘ Address of the Baptized Christians in Dublin to the Lord Protector” 
(pages 339-341 of ‘*Confessions”), in which they say: ‘* We shall only 
further add that we do assure your highness, that whatsoever report you 
have heard of either the Church baptized in Dublin, or any other Church 
in the same faith in Ireland, it is far from our hearts to disown the Lord’s 
authority in your highness, or his work in your hands.” (Signed by 119 
persons. Date uncertain. Probably about 1657.) 
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liberty to the civil injury of others, and to the actual disturbance of the 
public peace on their parts; provided this liberty be not extended to 
popery or prelacy, or to such as under a profession of Christ hold 
forth and practice licentiousness. 

“38. That all laws, statutes, ordinances, and clauses in any law, 
statute, or ordinance, to the contrary of the aforesaid liberty, shall be 
esteemed null and void.’’* 

This gave great offense to the Presbyterians, but it so 
nearly approached the Baptist idea of toleration that they 
accepted it as, on the whole, satisfactory.t More than a 
generation was to pass before any part of these principles 
should finally become established ; and not till nearly a cen- 
tury later was this toleration, from which popery was now 
expressly excepted, extended to Catholics and Jews. The 
Baptists were conscious, however, that this state of things 
was not likely to continue long unless the principle of tol- 
eration were incorporated in the law of the land. They 
continued in their writings and confessions, therefore, to 
urge the duty of all Christians to tolerate those who dif- 
fered from them in religious belief. With this they uni- 
formly coupled a disclaimer of any such doctrine of liberty 
as implied license, and enforced the duty of the Christian 
to render obedience to the civil magistrate in all secular 
affairs. Indeed, in the Confession of Somerset{ the advo- 
cacy of religious liberty is only inferential from the general 
tone of the articles, but the duty of obedience to the pow- 
ers that be is specifically laid down in these words: 

‘44. That the ministry of civil justice (being for the praise of them 
that do well, and punishment of evil doers) is an ordinance of God, 
and that it is the duty of the saints to be subject thereunto, not only for 
fear but for conscience’ sake, and that for such prayers and supplica- 
tions are to be made by the saints.” 

In the face of repeated solemn declarations of this kind 
it is attempted to hold the Baptists accountable for the 

* Neal, IV, page 69. tIbid., IV, pp. 51, 71. 

t**A Confession of the faith of several Churches of Christ in the 
county of Somerset, and of some Churches in the counties neer adjacent.” 


(1656.) The Confession is signed by sixteen men in the name of as many 
Churches. See ‘Confessions of Faith,” pp. 104, 105. 
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insurrection of a few misguided enthusiasts in the year 
1658, just as the Protector’s life was drawing to a close. 
The leader was one Thomas Venner, a wine-cooper, and 
General Harrison was suspected of complicity in the attempt. 
and committed to the Tower with others.* No man has 
gone more deeply into the literature of this period than 
Thomas Carlyle, and he declares that ‘‘ Harrison [was] 
hardly connected with the thing except as a well-wisher,” 
and gives an account of the ‘‘ Fifth Monarchy men,” that 
differs materially from that of some recent Pedobaptist 
writers.¢ If it is true that Baptists, as such, were engaged 
in these uprisings, and their ulterior objecf was the perse- 
cution of all who differed from them in religious belief, we 
must regard it as the superlative degree of impudence and 
hypocrisy for them to put forth a little later another Con- 
fession, in which they held the following language regarding 
liberty of conscience on the one hand, and the duty of a 
Christian to the civil government on the other: 

‘24. That it is the will and mind of God (in these Gospel times) that 
all men should have the free liberty of their own conscience in matters 
of religion or worship without the least oppression or persecution, as 
simply upon that account; and that any in authority otherwise to act, 
we confidently believe is expressly contrary to the mind of Christ, who 
requires that whatsoever men would that others should do unto them, 
they should even do unto others. (Matthew vii, 12.) And that the tares 


and the wheat should grow together in the field (which is the world), 
until the harvest (which is the end of the world). (Matthew xiii, 
29, 30, 38, 39.) 

‘25. We believe that there ought to be civil magistrates in all na- 
tions, for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of them that 
do well. (1 Peter ii, 14.) And that all wicked lewdness and fleshly 
filthiness, contrary to just and wholesome (civil) laws, ought to be pun- 
ished according to the nature of the offenses; and this without respect 
of any persons, religion, or profession whatsoever; and that we and all 
men are obliged by Gospel rules to be subject to the higher powers, to 


*This must not be confounded with another and better known insur- 
rection headed by this same Venner, soon after the accession of Charles II, 
of which more will be said further on. 

t+ Compare the article in the Jdependent of September 13, 1883, with 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell,” Vol. II, pp. 94, 281. See, also, Neal’s ‘* History of 
Puritans,” IV, 278-284. 
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obey magistrates. (Titus iii, 1.) And to submit to every ordinance of 
man, for the Lord's sake, as saith Peter ii, 13. But in case the civil 
powers do or shall at any time impose things about matters of religion, 
which we through conscience to God can not actually obey, then we, 
with Peter, also do say, that we ought (in such cases) to obey God 
rather than men (Acts v, 29), and accordingly do hereby declare our 
whole, and holy intent and purpose. that (through the help of grace) we 
will not yield, nor (in such cases) in the least actually obey them; yet 
humbly purposing (in the Lord’s strength) patiently to suffer whatsoever 
shall be inflicted upon us for our occasional forbearance. . . . 
Moreover we do utterly, and from our very hearts, in the Lord’s fear, 
declare against all those wicked and devilish reports and reproaches 
falsely cast upon us, as though some of us (in and about the city of 
London) had lately gotten knives, hooked knives, and the like, and 
great store of arms besides what was given forth by order of Parlia- 
ment, intending to cut the throats of such as were contrary minded to 
us in matters of religion, and that many such knives and arms for the 
carrying on some secret design hath been found in some of our houses 
by search ; we say, from truth of heart, in the Lord’s fear, that we do 
utterly abhor and abominate the thoughts thereof, and much more the 
actions; and do hereby challenge both city and country (in our inno- 
cency herein), as being not able to prove the things whereof they ac- 
cuse us; and do for evermore declare the inventors of such reports to be 
liars and wicked devisers of mischief and corrupt designs. God that 
is above all will justify our innocence herein, who well knows our integ- 
rity in what we here declare. The Lord lay it not to their charge.”"* 


The same year in which these words were written Charles 
Stuart was brought back with great rejoicing to the throne 
of his fathers. The Baptists must have seen in this event 
the death knell of their hopes of religious liberty, yet it 
does not appear that they raised voice or hand against the 
new king, though they were far from trusting his smooth 
words and promises, never meant to be kept, of toleration. t 
He was hardly seated on his throne when Venner and a 


*«¢ A BRIEF CONFESSION OR DECLARATION OF FAITH set forth by many 
of us, who are (falsely) called Anabaptists, to inform all men (in these days 
of scandal and reproach) of our innocent belief and practice; for which we 
are not only resolved to suffer persecution, to the loss of our goods, but 
also life itself, rather than to decline the same.” Subscribed by certain 
elders, deacons, and brethren (to the number of forty), met at London, in 
March, 1660, and owned and approved by more than twenty thousand.” 
(Crosby, II, pp. .76-90.) 

t Crosby, II, pp. 19-32. 
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band of Fifth Monarchists and other irreconcilables made 
an insurrection whose object was the dethronement of the 
new monarch and the setting up of the kingdom of Christ on 
earth. It has been lately attempted to connect Baptists with 
this movement and the stale slanders of the time which ac- 
cused them of complicity in this and every other disturbance 
that occurred, have been revived with great gusto.* Beyond 
these slanders there is not a particle of ‘evidence that any 
Baptists took part in this insurrection; and evidence that 
they did not we have in their protest made at the time, 
and in the conclusion of every candid Pedobaptist historian 
who has carefully gone over the facts.| One of the docu- 
ments produced by this affair was ‘‘The Humble Apology 
of Some Commonly-called Anabaptists,”’ bearing date 1660. 
After protesting that their souls abhor the doctrines and 
bloody practices imputed to them, they say: 


“Yet we can not imagine a reason why their bloody tenents and 
tragical actings should reflect upon those of our persuasion, the persons 
not being of our belief or practice about baptism; but, to the best of 
our information, they were all (except one) assertors of infant baptism, 
and never had communion with us in our assemblies. Nor hath there 
been any correspondence or converse between us; but, contrarywise, 
in their meetings they have inveighed bitterly against us as worshipers 
of the beast, because of our constant declaring against their conceited, 
wild interpretations of dark prophecies and enthusiastical impulses, 
and professed and practiced our duty of subjection to the civil mag- 
istracy. 

‘‘ And it is notoriously known the very same persons, or at least the 


* How well a slander will live is shown by the fact that Haydn’s 
*¢Dictionary of Dates” (which can not be supposed to be inspired by any 
animus against Baptists) says, under the head of ‘ Anahaptists,” that this 
insurrection was made by ‘‘about eighty Anabaptists, . . . headed by 
their preacher, Thomas Venner, a wine cooper.” 

+Thus Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., now president of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and for many years professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in that institution, says: ‘‘ The Independents, Baptists, and Quakers 
formally disclaimed all sympathy with the insurgents, yet were made to 
suffer odium and civil hardships in consequence of the movement,” 

It will not be the fault of some writers of to-day if the ‘‘odium” is 
not made perpetual, though happily ‘civil hardships” are now out of the 
question. 
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leaders,* and the most of them, formerly advanced their pretended 
standard of Jesus Christ, as much against us as against any others. 
And it is as publicly known that even in this, their rebellion, such of us as 
were called thereunto (which were many) were ready to hazard our 
lives to suppress them."’¢ 


Three other documents, similar in tone and equally em- 
phatic in protest, are given in the volume of ‘‘ Confessions 
of Faith,” to which frequent reference has already been 
made.{ But these explicit and repeated declarations pro- 
duced no effect either upon the king or upon the majority 
of Parliament. It was predetermined that all Nonconformists 
should be persecuted, and Baptists in particular; and perse- 
cuted they were with great severity.|| They were no longer 
burned at the stake, but they were fined and imprisoned with- 
out mercy. Bunyan, lying for twelve long years in Bedford 


*This disposes of the /ndependent’s confident assertion that there is no 
evidence that Venner was not a Baptist. At the end of a copy of these 
apologies Crosby found a short-hand note to this effect: ‘‘Mr. Jeffrey, 
preaching soon after, declared to his congregation that Venner should say, 
that he believed there was not one Baptist amongst them, and that if 
they succeeded, the Baptists should know that infant baptism was an ordi- 
nance of Jesus Christ. Mr. Grovener was present at his meeting-house in 
Coleman Street, and heard him say this; from whose mouth, says the 
writer, I had this account.’”? This anonymous contemporary testimony is 
offered for what it may seem to be worth. 

T Crosby, II, 38, 39. 

t Pp. 353-360. To these should be added “The humble petition and 
representation of the sufferings of several peaceable and innocent subjects,” 
etc. 1660. ‘Tracts on Liberty of Conscience,” pp. 291-308. 

In spite of the fact that his name was signed to the protest from 
which the foregoing quotation is made, William Kiffin was singled out for 
special persecution. He was arrested not less than four times during the 
four years following the Restoration, on the charge of being concerned in 
treasonable plots. In each case his innocence was vindicated. The object 
of such persecution in his case was probably blackmail, as he was rich and 
able to pay handsomely for his release. It is well known that the Merry 
Monarch did not disdain to levy this sort of blackmail in person, instead 
of deputing the work to his underlings. On one occasion he demanded of 
Kiffin the loan of £40,000. With ready wit his Anabaptist subject replied, 
**That he could not possibly 4d his majesty so large a sum, but if his 
majesty would honor him by accepting £10,000 as a gift, he was very wel- 
come to it.” The king accepted the offer, and, as Mr. Kiffin used to say, 
when he told the story, ‘he saved £30,000 by his liberality.” See Ivimey’s 
*‘ Life of Mr, William Kiffin,” ch. iv. London, 1833. 
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jail for no worse crime than the preaching of the Gospel 
without episcopal ‘‘orders,” is the best known, but by no 
means the worst, case of persecution during this reign. Nev- 
ertheless Baptists did not falter. They were constant in 
affirming the truths they believed to be taught in the Word 
of God, and as one of the chief of these that Christian 
men ought to have all charity towards those who differed from 
them in belief. Among the individual expressions in favor of 
complete liberty in matters of religion, may be specified the 
‘*Plea for Toleration,” by John Sturgion,* and a tract 
signed by seven Baptists, entitled ‘‘Zion’s Groans for 
Her Distressed, or, Sober Endeavors to Prevent Innocent 
Blood.” 

It is unnecessary to do more than chronicle the titles of 
these works to indicate that the Baptists continued their 
advocacy of religious liberty when others faltered and proved 
unfaithful to the sacred cause. 

Mvch more important than these tracts are two Con- 
fessions of Faith issued in the following decade. In 1677 
was published the first edition of that Confession which is 
commonly known as the ‘‘Confession of 1689,” that being 
the year in which it was republished and given a wider cir- 
culation than it had before won.{ It is this Confession that, . 
under the name of the ‘‘ Philadelphia Confession,” is still 
the basis of the articles of faith professed by the greater num- 
ber of Baptist Churches in the United States, as well as in 
England. Chapters xxi and xxiv, of this document, are en- 
titled ‘‘Of Christian Liberty and Liberty of Conscience” 
and ‘‘Of the Civil Magistrate.” This Confession is, how- 
ever, so well known and so easily accessible that to quote 
these long chapters would be a wanton waste of space. 
The Confession of the General Baptists in the follow- 
ing year (1678), under the title of ‘‘An Orthodox Creed, 
or a Protestant Confession of Faith,” is less known, and 

*<«* Tracts on Liberty of Conscience,”’ pp. 311-341. Date, 1661. 

Tt Crosby, II, 98-144. Same date. 


{Crosby, II, compare pp. 312 and 317. 
VoL. VI, No. 22—16 
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it is worth while to quote its articles bearing on this 


question : 
“XLV ARTICLE. OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 


“The supreme Lord and King of all the world hath ordained civil 
magistrates to be under him over the people for his own glory and the 
public good. And the office of a magistrate may be accepted of and 
executed by Christians, when lawfully called thereunto; and God hath 
given the power of the sword into the hands of all lawful magistrates 
for the defense and encouragement of them that do well, and for the 
punishment of evil doers, and for the maintenance of justice and 
peace, according to the wholesome laws of each kingdom and com- 
monwealth, and they may wage war upon just and necessary occa- 
sions. And subjection in the Lord ought to be yielded to the magis- 
trates in all lawful things commanded by them, for conscience’ sake, 
with prayers for them for a blessing upon them, paying all lawful and 
reasonable customs and tribute to them, for the assisting of them against 
foreign, domestical, and potent enemies. 


“XLVI ArticLe. Or LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


“The Lord Jesus Christ, who is King of kings, and Lord of all by 
purchase, and is Judge of quick and dead, is the only Lord of con- 
science, having a peculiar right so to be; he having died for that end, 
to take away the guilt, and to destroy the filth of sin, that keeps the 
consciences of all men in thralldom and bondage till they are set free 
by his special grace. And, therefore, he would not have the consciences 
of men in bondage to or imposed upon by any usurpation, tyranny, or 
command whatsoever, contrary to his revealed will in his Word, which 
is the only rule he hath left for the consciences of all men to be ruled 
and regulated and guided by, through the assistance of his Spirit. And, 
therefore, the obedience to any command or decree, that is not revealed 
in or consonant to his Word, in the holy oracles of Scripture, is a be- 
traying of the true liberty of conscience. And the requiring of an im- 
plicit faith and an absolute blind obedience, destroys liberty of con- 
science and reason also, it being repugnant to both ; and that no good end 
whatsoever, by any man, can make that action, obedience, or practice 
lawful and good, that is not grounded in or upon the authority of Holy 
Scripture or right reason agreeable thereto.”"* 


The events of the reign of James II were favorable 
to the development of a spirit of toleration among Prot- 
estants, who were driven into a closer political and relig- 
ious alliance by the fear of Catholic supremacy. The 
revolution that overthrew James placed on the throne the 
*+* Confessions of Faith,’’ pp, 164, 165. 
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Prince of Orange, the descendant of that heroic leader of 
the Netherlands in their long struggle to throw off the yoke 
of Catholic Spain—the first ruler in modern history who 
was statesman enough and Christian enough to incorporate 
the principle of religious liberty into his country’s laws. 
Thanks to William III, the Act of Toleration was passed 
in 1689, which, though a mass of absurdities and incon- 
sistencies when carefully analyzed,* was’ yet a measure of 
practical justice to the majority and of great relief to all. 
Even then Catholics and Jews were exempted from its pro- 
visions, and so enlightened and liberal-minded men as Til- 
lotson ¢ and Lockef protested against granting toleration to 
them. But from that day the grosser forms of persecution 
ceased forever as regarded all Protestant bodies, though 
the principle of complete religious liberty has never yet 
found general acceptance in England. 

It is the glory of Baptists that they were the first to 
advocate religious liberty for all men, and that at no period 
of their history have they ceased to advocate it. Their 
clear vision of this great truth was due, first of all, to their 
acceptance of the Scriptures as the only and all-sufficient 
rule of faith and practice. The corollary of this doctrine 
was the rejection of all human authority and the assertion 
of the right of every man to interpret the Scriptures for him- 
self, as enlightened by the Spirit of God. That they were 
persecuted for these views only strengthened their convic- 
tions, which, in the end, have become the truisms of every 
civilized community. Magna est veritas, et prevalebit. 

*See Macaulay’s scathing criticism in his History, IV, p. 232. (River- 
side edition.) 

t Works. Sermon preached before House of Commons November 


5, 1678. 
tSee first letter ‘*On Toleration.” 
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Articie VII. 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY—ITS NATURE, PRESUPPOSI- 
TIONS, METHODS, AND PERILS. 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT H. NEWMAN, LL. D. 


Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. GusTAV FRIEDRICH OEHLER. A 
Revision of the Translation in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, 
with the Additions of the Second German Edition, an Introduction and 
Notes by GeorcE E. Day. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1883. 

Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Dr. BERNHARD WEIss. Trans- 
lated from the Third Revised Edition by Rev. Davip Eaton, M. A. 
2 Vols. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1882-3. 

Biblical Study; Its Principles, Methods, and History, By CHARLEs A, 
Brices. Pp. 367-405. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 

Handbuch der Theologischen Wissenschaften in Encyklopidischer Darstellung. 

. Herausgegeben von Dr. Orro ZécKLER. Vol. I, pp. 289-327, 549- 
617. Nérdlingen. 1883. 

Theologik oder Encyhklopadie der Theologie. Von Dr. J. F. RABIGER, Pp. 
286-292. Leipzig. 1880. 

Encyklopidie und Methodologie der Theologischen Wissenschaften. Von K. R, 
HAGENBACH, herausgegeben von E. Kautzscu. Leipzig. 1880. 


Tue publication of English translations of the great 
German treatises on the Biblical Theology of the Old and the 
New Testaments by Oehler and Weiss, respectively, the lat- 
ter for the first time, the former in a greatly improved 
edition, furnishes sufficient occasion for a review article on 
this most important, but in this country, at least, little 
known, department of theological science. 


DEFINITION. 


What is Biblical Theology and what are its claims upon 
our attention? What place does it occupy in the circle of 
the theological disciplines which together make up the 
great science of theology? This question is more easily 
asked than answered, the cultivators of Biblical Theology 
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being themselves far from agreement as to its most essen- 
tial feature. The two general divisions of theological science 
that dispute the maternity of this infant discipline are Exe- 
getical Theology and Historical Theology. Does it be- 
long to the one or the other, or to both? The following 
statements may be taken as fairly representative of the 
opposing views: 

Says Weiss: ‘‘Inasmuch as our science has to do only 
with the objective representation of the religious ideas and 
doctrines which are to be found in the New Testament, 
excluding all subjective criticism, it is a purely historical dis- 
cipline.” In this opinion Weiss follows Schleiermacher, 
Danz, Hagenbach, Oehler, and others. 

Says Hagenbach: ‘‘ As is Bible history, so also is Bible 
doctrine a result of Exegesis. . . ; Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the content of this discipline is itself of a system- 
atic didactic nature, it is intrenched upon by the borders of 
exegetical, historical, and systematic theology, but in such 


a way that the Azstorical ts to be regarded as its proper sphere.” 

Oehler designates Biblical Theology ‘‘a special historical 
sctence,”” and says: ‘‘The theology of the Old Testament is 
the Historical exhibition of the development of the religion 
contained in the canonical books of the Old Testament.” 
Oehler never wearies of emphasizing the historical nature 
of our science. 


Professor Briggs, on the other hand, follows Rabiger, 
Schultz, and others in emphasizing the exegetical element: 
‘‘Biblical Theology belongs to the department of exegetical 
theology as a higher exegesis completing the exegetical pro- 
cess, and presenting the essential materials and principles of 
the other departments of theology.” Says Rabiger, in his 
excellent work on ‘‘Theologik,” soon to appedr in English: 
‘‘As hermeneutics and the whole body of derivative disci- 
plines are mere auxiliary sciences for exegesis; so, in turn, 
is exegesis itself an auxiliary science for that discipline 
in which exegetical science issues, Biblical Theology.” 
Again, ‘‘Exegetical science in its last discipline, so-called 
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Biblical Theology, satisfies the highest aim which theology 
in its first part [that is, exegetical theology] pursues, the 
attainment of a historical understanding of primitive Chris- 
tianity. Since Biblical Theology has to draw its material 
chiefly from the Holy Scriptures, the most accurate under- 
standing must precede, and the securing of this result is 
the service which exegesis, with all its auxiliary sciences, has 
to perform.” Yet even Rabiger prefers to designate the 
science known as Biblical Theology, ‘‘ History of the Re- 
ligion of the Old and ‘New Testaments,” and asserts that 
‘* Biblical Theology comes into the closest connection with 
philosophical history of religion without, however, being 
able to pass into this.” 

While Rabiger thus treats of Biblical Theology under 
the head of exegetical theology, and regards it as ‘‘ the 
last discipline” of exegetical science, yet he so qualifies his 
statements in this behalf as practically to put himself side 
by side with Hagenbach, Oehler, and Weiss. 

Schultz (in Zéckler’s ‘‘Handbuch”’), while classifying 
Biblical Theology among the exegetical disciplines, yet 
defines it as a ‘‘history of the Biblical religion.” ‘‘It pro- 
ceeds historico-genetically.”" The view of Grau, expressed 
in the same work, is of like tenor. The task of Biblical 
Theology is declared to be ‘‘to give a purely historical rep- 
resentation of the doctrinal contents of the Biblical books.” 
He further declares New Testament history and theology to 
correspond, as regards their scientific character, with Church 
history and doctrine history. 

What conclusion are we to draw from these representa- 
tions so divergent and yet, in sense, so accordant? Cer- 
tainly Biblical Theology is very closely related to exegesis. 
The meaning of the term exegesis may possibly be so ex- 
tended as to include not simply the detailed exposition of 
individual books of the Bible,“but the classification of the 
books of the Bible into periods, and the tracing of the 
development of the various doctrines through these periods. 
Yet such has not been the ordinary use of the term, and 
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its meaning is not at all likely to be made so comprehen- 
sive by future usage. Biblical Theology certainly repre- 
sents the most immediate use of the results of exégesis, 
and is content to use the results of exegesis alone. Syste- 
matic theology, or dogmatics, makes use of the results of 
exegesis, but these it combines to a greater or less extent 
with the results of Church history and doctrine history, and 
shapes them in accordance with the philosophical concep- 
tions of the writer. The subjective element comes largely 
into play. Biblical Theology attempts, in a purely objective 
way, to trace historico-genetically the development of doc- 
trine through its various stages from the beginning of the 
period of revelation until its completion in Christ. Just as 
doctrine history is founded on an exegesis of the doctrinal 
documents that have been handed down from the past 
(writings of Christian Fathers and of heretics, canons of 
councils, etc.), so is Biblical Theology founded on an exe- 
gesis of the Bible. Biblical Theology is. therefore, nothing 
more nor less than the Doctrine History of the Bible. Why 
should we not take the license which the Germans so fully 
enjoy of designating the position of Biblical Theology by a 
compound expression, exegetico-historical or hustorico-exegeti- 
cal? It is historical as to form and method, and so essen- 
tially Azstorical; it utilizes fully and exclusively the results of 
exegesis, and is so, in a sense, exegetical. 

Biblical Theology has already, doubtless, been sufficiently 
defined in the effort to give it its proper place among the 
theological sciences. But Oehler’s elaborate definition may 
help to a better understanding of the aim and scope of the 
discipline: ‘‘ As a Aéstorical science Biblical Theology is dis- 
tinguished from the systematic statement of Biblical doctrine 
by this, that while the latter investigates the unity of divine 
truth, as seen in the whole course of revelation, and the 
aggregate of its manifestations, the former has the task of 
exhibiting the religion of the Bible, according to its pro- 
gressive development and the variety of the forms in which it 
appears. The theology of the Old Testament has, there- 
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fore, to follow the gradual progress by which the Old Testa- 
ment revelation advanced to the completion of salvation in 
Christ; and to bring into view from all sides the forms 
in which, under the old covenant, the communion between 
God and man found expression. Now, since the Old Tes- 
tament revelation did not present itself simply in words and 
as a divine testimony concerning doctrine, but was made in 
a connected course of divine deeds and institutions, and on 
the basis of these produced a peculiarly shaped religious 
life; and, further, since all knowledge derived from revela- 
tion is not given independently of the facts of the history 
of salvation and the divinely instituted rules of life, but 
develops in continual connection with them ; it follows that 
the theology of the Old Testament can not limit itself to 
the directly didactic matter in the Old Testament. It 
must embrace the essential factors of the history of the 
divine kingdom in the old covenant; its task is, in short, the 
exhibition of the whole of the Old Testament dispensation.” 
Oehler has in view only the Old Testament in the defini- 
tion given above. He would, doubtless, have, applied the 
same principles to the Biblical Theology of the New Testa- 
ment. Weiss confines himself more to the didactic element 
of the New Testament, taking little account of the life of 
the New Testament time. It may be best to cite briefly 
Weiss’s view of the nature and functions of Biblical The- 
ology: ‘‘The Biblical Theology of the New Testament is 
the scientific representation of the religious ideas and doc- 
trines which are contained in the New Testament. It has 
to represent the individually and historically conditioned 
manifoldness of the New Testament forms of teaching, 
forms whose unity lies in the historical saving fact of the 
revelation of God which has appeared in Christ. It is dis- 
tinguished from Biblical dogmatics by this, that the latter 
seeks to gain a universally valid systematic doctrinal ex- 
pression to the truth which is recorded in Holy Scripture.” 
Professor Briggs defines Biblical Theology as ‘‘that 
theological discipline which presents the theology of the 
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Bible in its historical formation within the canonical writings;”’ 
He agrees with Oehler, Schultz, and Schmid (against Weiss) 
in making Biblical Theology to include ethics and religion 
as well as the strictly doctrinal teaching of the Bible. 

Of all these definitions that of Oehler is by far the most 
satisfactory. 


PRESUPPOSITIONS. 


Like most other sciences Biblical Theology has certain 
presuppositions—that is to say, it came into existence as a 
result of certain views of the Scriptures and of religion, and 
is dominated largely by these views. Our interest in it and 
our estimate of its value will depend very largely upon our 
acceptance or rejection of these fundamental principles. 
The most important of these seem to be: 1. The progress- 
iveness of revelation. Those who find the whole scope of 
divine truth in Genesis would regard Biblical Theology as 
an impertinence. Those who lay much store by proof-texts 
cited indiscriminately from any part of the Bible would 
never be led to study the doctrines of individual writers and 
of particular periods separately. For the very attempt to 
construct a system of Biblical Theology must arise’from a 
conviction that the ways of conceiving of the various ele- 
ments of divine truth varied from age to age and in indi- 
viduals of the same age. 

2. Biblical Theology presupposes an emphasizing of the 
human element in revelation. While it by no means ex- 
cludes the divine agency in revelation, nor even, necessarily, 
the miraculous interference of God in human events, still the 
soil in which it sprang up, and in which it flourishes, is not 
that of supra-naturalism. It lies in the very nature of the 
science to minimize the direct and so-called miraculous mani- 
festations of divine power and interest. Yet the writers. to 
whom we are most indebted for their labors in this sphere 
have been most earnest believers in the supreme impor- 
tance of the Scriptures as records of divine revelation. 
The human element can not be denied. So long as the 
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divine element in revelation is fully and joyfully admitted 
there may be differences of opinion as to the comparative 
importance of this or that, and yet no violence be done to 
fundamental truth. 

3. This discipline presupposes the divisibility of the 
entire age of revelation into more or less sharply defined 
periods. It proceeds upon the supposition that not only is 
a clear line of demarkation to be drawn between the old cove- 
nant and the new, but, that within the old as within the new, 
distinct epochs of theological thinking, determined very 
largely by the circumstances of the times and the idiosyn- 
crasies of individual writers,are discernible. 

4. Yet it presupposes unity in diversity. If the religious 
teachings of the Bible are divine revelation in any proper 
sense the Bible can not be made up of incongruous ele- 
ments. There might be systematic representations of the 
religious and theological teachings of individual books. or 
groups of homogeneous books apart from this presupposi- 
tion, but this would not be Biblical Theology. Nay, a cer- 
tain unity is involved in the idea of progress in revelation. 

5. Biblical Theology rests upon a feeling of the neces- 
sity of: getting at the consciousness of the writer of any 
particular part of Scripture. The Biblical Theologian feels 
that it is not enough to understand accurately the words and 
their relations, or even the train of thought as a mere pro- 
cess of reasoning. He must get into the atmosphere of 
the writer, see things as he saw them, feel as he felt, think 
as he thought. This is, indeed, the proper attitude of the 
exegete; yet the exegete is likely to become a Biblical 
theologian in so far as he is able to rise above detail and 
to grasp the religious life and thought of the age and of the 
individual in their limitations and their relations to the process 
of development of which the writings in hand form a part. 


METHODs. 


An adequate idea of the methods of Biblical Theology 
can best be secured by an examination of their exemplifica- 
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tion in the two great works to which reference has already 
been made. And just here it may be as well to say that 
this revised edition of Oehler’s ‘‘Theology of the Old Tes- 
tament,” incorporating, as it does, the additional matter 
contained in the second German edition, clearing up the 
obscurities and eliminating the errors of the Edinburgh 
translation, and containing a considerable amount of new 
matter by the American editor, is probably altogether the 
best work in existence on the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. On the New Testament there is nothing better than 
the work of Weiss, although he lacks the philosophical 
grasp of Oehler, and is more at home in matters of detail 
than in the work of generalizing. Critically considered Weiss 
surpasses Oehler, and he is unsurpassed among the New 
Testament scholars of the present time. 

To begin with Oehler. The introduction of over forty 
pages considers, with great freshness and abilty, the nature 
of Biblical Theology, the relation of Old Testament the- 
ology to other departments of Old Testament study, sources 
of Old Testament theology, the view of the Old Testament 
religion proper to Christian theology, the Biblical idea of 
revelation, the historical character and the progress of reve- 
lation, its relation to the whole of man’s life and its su- 
pernatural character, the relation of the Old and New Tes- 
taments to heathenism and each other, history of Old 
Testament theology, method and division of Old Testament 
theology. The following paragraph will acquaint the reader 
with the principles on which the division is made, and with 
the divisions themselves: 


“Since the genetico-historic method seeks to reproduce the course of 
development of the thing itself, the divisions of Old Testament theology 
must correspond to the stages in which the development of Old Testa- 
ment religion took place. The Jroper division is given by the following 
considerations : The basis of the Old Testament religion is the covenant 
with the chosen people, into which God entered for the accomplishment 
of his saving purpose. This covenant, for which the way is prepared 
in the first two stages of the world, is carried out in two stages: 1. The 
patriarchal covenant of promise. 2. The Mosaic covenant of the law, 
on the basis of which the theocracy is founded. This whole sphere 
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may be summed up in the name Mosaism ; for the Jre-Mosaic revelation 
is not only considered in the Pentateuch as forming the introduction to 
the establishment of the theocracy under Moses, but itself forms a 
component part of the religious belief of Mosaism. Whatever ele- 
ments of post-Mosaic development of legal institutions may be con- 
tained in the Pentateuch, they still rest on the principle of Mosaism; 
and so, too, the other theological element contained in the Pentateuch 
form the presuppositions that lie at the foundations of the prophetic 
theology. . . . The second part of the Old Testament theology, 
which we briefly call Jrophetism, deals with those elements in the 
history of the people of Israel from their entrance into the promised 
land which are important for the development of God's kingdom, con- 
sidering these as they appear in the light of prophecy, and also discusses 
the theology of prophecy itself. Side by side with this objective devel- 
opment of the Old Testament religion goes a subjective development in 
the Old Testament wisdom, which equally with prophecy has its root in 
the law, but develops itself independently of prophecy, and does not, 
like the latter, claim to be an objective Word of God, but expresses it- 
self in aphorisms as the result of meditation by [inspired] sages whose 
intellectual instincts are roused [presided over and guided] by revelation. 
Nor does it busy itself with the spheres marked out by theocratic institu- 
tions and the prophetic word, but directs itself mainly to the contempla- 
tion of cosmical ordinances and the general aspect of the ethical life.” 


It is evident from this extract, and throughout the book, 
that Oehler’s position is completely antagonistic to the 
hypotheses of Graf, Reuss, and Wellhausen. His whole 
system would be wrecked by the admission of the post- 
prophetic origin, or acceptance as a divine institution, of 
the law. 

Each of the two grand divisions is introduced by an 
elaborate philosophical history of Israel during the period 
covered. This historical matter occupies a large share of 
the space, and is scarcely less valuable than the discussion 
of each particular doctrine in the process of its development 
that follows. 

It would be an agreeable task to follow this admirable 
writer through his discussion of some of the most impor- 
tant doctrinal developments, but space forbids more than a 
bare indication of the peculiar features of each grand divis- 
ion. In the section on the doctrines and ordinances of 
Mosaism are considered the doctrine of God and his relation 
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to the world, which doctrine is so treated as to show how 
God’s theocratic and revealed relation is rooted in the Mo- 
saic idea of God; the doctrine of man and his relation to 
God, in which it is shown that the presupposition of the 
covenant relation in which God is to stand to him is given 
in the idea of man; the Jaw covenant and the theocracy, in 
which is completed the Mosaic stage of communion between 
God and man. 

After a history of Israel from the close of the Mosaic 
era till the close of the prophetic, in which the various 
influences that could tend to bring about modification of 
religious views are carefully traced, the author passes on to 
the theology of prophetism. The theology of Mosaism is 
shown to have been ‘‘ further developed by prophecy, espe- 
cially in the following respects: 1. With regard to the doc- 
trine of God and his relation to the world, the idea of Je- 
hovah develops into the divine name of THE Lorp oF Hosts, 
with which is connected a further expansion of angelology. 
2. In its conflict with the legal externalism and the apos- 
tasy of the people, the intrinsically moral nature of the law 
is further developed by prophecy, and greater depth thus 
given to the view of man’s religious and moral relation to 
God, which Mosaism involves; in other words, the doctrine 
of sin and righteousness is further unfolded. 3. The commun- 
ton of man with God culminates in prophecy” and is ‘‘ repre- 
sented as the continuation of what Mosaism teaches con- 
cerning the forms of divine revelation. 4. The progress of 
the kingdom of God forms the essential matter of prophecy.” 
The section on the wisdom of the Old Testament is inferior 
in interest to neither of its predecessors, but it must be 
passed by without further notice. 

It will be necessary to treat still more summarily the 
methods of New Testament theology as exemplified in 
Weiss’s treatise. Suffice it to say that, after the usual intro- 
ductory sections, he divides the New Testament age of 
doctrinal development into the following periods: 1. The 
teaching of Jesus according to the earliest tradition. This he 
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does not identify, without more ado, with the entire body 
of teachings contained in the four Gospels, but makes use 
of such materials only as he supposes criticism to have proved 
to belong to the earliest tradition. Here he discusses under 
almost every imaginable aspect the message regarding the 
kingdom of God, the testimony of Jesus to himself as the 
Messiah, the Messianic activity, the righteousness of the 
kingdom of God, the Messianic Church, the Messianic con- 
summation. 2. The original apostolic type of doctrine pre- 
vious to the time of Paul. This he finds in the discourses 
of the Acts of the Apostles, in 1 Peter and in James. 
Every doctrine touched upon in these portions of Scripture 
is drawn out with great acuteness. 3. Paulnism. He is 
not content to consider Paul’s writings as a whole, but dis- 
tinguishes carefully between Paul’s earliest preaching,’ as 
seen in the Acts and the theology of the four great 
doctrinal and controversial epistles, and between this and 
the doctrinal method in the pastoral epistles. He traces 
the development of doctrine in the great apostle’s mind 
with as much confidence as if the apostle had gone through 
this developmental process before the author’s eyes, and the 
author had been possessed of the faculty of mind-reading. 
From Paulinism he passes to 4. The early apostolic doctrinal 
system in the post-Pauline period. Were he introduces the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 2 Peter, Jude, the Apocalypse, and 
the historical books (synoptical Gospels and Acts). 5. Zhe 
Johannean theology. These periods are all treated in the 
most independent and thorough manner, the author’s criti- 
cal labors having settled, for himself at least, all questions 
of authorship, chronological order, etc. 


PERILS. 


It remains to point out, in conclusion, what may be 
regarded as the dangerous features of Biblical Theology. 
The uses of it are obvious. To understand the truths of 
revelation in their historical setting, to be able to grasp the 
whole course of religious and doctrinal development from 
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the earliest time to the consummation in Christ Jesus, is 
of incalculable value. Only in this way can the most per- 
fect knowledge of God’s revelation be secured. Yet Bib- 
lical Theology is, like all good things, and more than most, 
liable to abuse. The following are the rocks on which 
young cultivators of Biblical Theology are most likely to be 
wrecked : 

I. There is danger lest differences in the manner of 
approaching and expressing doctrinal truth be taken to 
involve radically different views ; lest, while we free ourselves 
temporarily from the obligation to harmonize the various 
portions of Scripture and investigate each document as if 
no other were in existence, we drift into the opinion that 
no harmony exists, or conceive a distaste for efforts at 
removing apparent discrepancies; lest, while we occupy our 
minds with the diversities of doctrinal representation we 
lose sight of the essential unity which is presupposed in 
the very idea of divine revelation. 

2. There is danger lest, while we are occupied with the 
human and the temporal, we lose sight of the divine and 
eternal, apart from which Judaism and Christianity alike 
would be mere nature-religions; lest, while we trace the 
development of religious opinion and religious rites among 
the people of revelation, we forget the developing and guid- 
ing power through which alone the glorious results of the 
process of development could be attained. 

3. Closely connected with 1. is the’ danger of ignoring 
the important, but much abused, hermeneutical principle, 
that Scripture is to be interpreted by Scripture, the ob- 
scure by the clear. This principle can be safely’ applied 
only after Biblical Theology has done its work; but it 
has its function to perform, and should be allowed to 
perform it. 

4. Similar is the danger of supposing that Biblical The- 
ology supersedes Systematic Theology. Biblical Theology 
furnishes the best possible material for systematic theology, 
but by no means takes its place. Biblical Theology ex- 
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hibits divine revelation in its gradual unfolding. Systematic 
theology takes the material furnished by Biblical Theology, 
historical theology, philosophy, and personal experience, 
and seeks out of the whole to form the most perfect system 
of divine truth. 

Great as may be the perils of studying Biblical The- 
ology the advantages are still greater, and it is to be hoped 
that henceforth far more attention will be given to the subject 
in-England and America than heretofore. With such guides 
as Oehler and Weiss the dangers are reduced to a minimum 
and the advantages are incalculable. 





BOOKS—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Booxks—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The Lord’s Prayer; A Practical Meditation. By NEWMAN HALL, LL. B.* 

No passage of Holy Scripture is more precious in itself, and 
no passage lends itself more readily to the purposes of the 
preacher than the ‘‘model prayer.” The subject of prayer 
involving, as it does, man’s means of communion with .God, is 
one of the utmost importance. That Christ should have given 
in a few simple words a model of prayer to be followed by his 
disciples is something for which the Church has ever been de- 
voutly thankful. The prayer itself is a marvel of condensation 
and comprehensiveness. On no equal number of consecutive 
words, probably, can so much that is edifying be said without 
transcending the scope of the passage. Volumes of sermons on 
this portion of Scripture have appeared from time to time since 
Augustine. The volumes by our own brilliant, scholarly, and de- 
vout Dr. Boardman, and Dr. Baldwin, the model pastor, especially 
the first, are worthy of prominent position in this ever-length- 
ening list. Mr. Hall’s treatise is among the very best, and can 
not fail to add considerably to the fair fame which the author has 
for years enjoyed as one of the foremost of London preachers. 
The volume is not published in the form of sermons, though it 
would not be difficult for the experienced critic to dissect the 
chapters into the separate discourses of which they were evidently 
composed. 

The introductory chapter treats of general questions con- 
nected with the subject of prayer. The author undertakes to show 
that prayer is reasonable and useful, and to answer the various 
objections that are commonly urged against its reasonableness and 
utility. ‘‘Prayer and piety are inseparable. Religion is the in- 
tercourse of the soul with God, of which prayer is the expression. 
Prayer is not, therefore, simply one of many other features or duties 
of religion ; but it is essential to its existence, and the practice of it 
has always been co-extensive with any thing worthy of its name. . . ; 
Human nature is so constituted that the acknowledgment of a 
superior Being by adoration and petition harmonizes with our 

*Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1883. 
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intellectual and moral capacities and instincts.” Much stress is 
laid on the reflex benefits of prayer. Pride is humbled: ‘In the 
presence of the Infinite we feel our insignificance.” Dignity is 
conferred: ‘‘There can be no greater than to be allowed to hold 
personal intercourse with God.” Sincerity is promoted: “The 
fallacies we plead at the bar of our own consciousness we dare 
not utter to God.” Holiness is induced: ‘If the God we wor- 
ship be the God of the Bible, we shall come from this im- 
pressed with such a reverence for his holiness that we must 
instinctively shrink from contact with its opposite.” The other 
reflex benefits we can simply mention without giving even one of 
his pithy sentences, by many of which each thought is amplified 
until it becomes clear as crystal. ‘‘ Moderation of desire,” ‘‘ trust 
and courage,” ‘‘peace and consolation,” and ‘‘gratitude” are 
the other reflex benefits upon which the preacher, in true 
preacher fashion, expatiates. ‘‘ Christ’s authority for prayer,” 
‘*the method of prayer,” the ‘‘ authorship” and the ‘‘general 
scope” of the Lord’s Prayer are the other subjects treated in 
the introductory chapter. ‘The question as to forms of prayer 
and whether Christ intended that this prayer should be used as a 
fixed form is intelligently discussed. Against the view that 
Christ intended to give a fixed form Mr. Hall lays stress upon 
the two varying recensions of the prayer in Matthew and Luke, 
and the absence of clear indications of such an employment of it 
during the first two centuries. It may be of interest to note that 
in the ‘‘Teaching of the Apostles” just discovered and pub- 
lished by Bryennios, a prelate of the Greek Church, and accepted 
by Harnack, one of the ablest of German patristic scholars as a 
document from the first half of the second century, the repetition 
of this prayer three times a day is prescribed. Our impression is 
that if the document be as early as its editors believe, it is a 
product of the Montanistic movement. But we agree with Mr. 
Hall in thinking the prescription of a fixed form of prayer con- 
trary to the Spirit of Christ. 

Space fails us even to indicate the divisions and subdivi- 


‘sions of the body of the work. The section on ‘‘ The Millennial 


Reign,” however, calls for special remark by reason of the im- 
portance and difficulty of the subject and the unsatisfactory way 
in which it is treated. The author seems to be himself at a halt 
betwixt two opinions. He first sets forth his conviction of the 
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sufficiency of the means at present operative for bringing the 
world into subjection to Christ. We are greatly tempted to 
quote whole paragraphs of his eloquent language. Then he sets 
forth the pre-millenarian view with its pessimism, its perversion 
of prophecy and its maintenance of the necessity of the personal 
coming of Christ to the completion of the triumph of Christ’s 
kingdom. He states the argument in favor of this theory, an- 
swers the objections that may be urged to it with as much par- 
ticularity as if he were its avowed advocate, and concludes with 
some of the most brilliant paragraphs to be found in the volume 
in which the glories of the millennial state are portrayed, and in 
which it is made to appear a matter of minor importance— 
whether pre-milleniarianism or post-millenarianism he held, in 
comparison with the belief in the glorious coming of Christ, in 
which both parties are at one. To our mind the difference is a 
fundamental one. Pre-millenarianism is not a single detached 
doctrine, but it forms the basis of what we must regard as one 
of the most dangerous perversions of the whole system of Chris- 
tian teaching. 





The Life of Christ. By Dr. BERNHARD Weiss. Translated by J. W. 
Horr, M. A. Vol, I.* 

WE risk nothing in saying that in Weiss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ”. we 
have the maturest fruit of German critical labors on the Gospels. 
For about twenty-five years the author has devoted himself with a 
rare amount of concentration to the critical study of the Gospels, 
and has given the results to the public in works of abiding value, 
He has ‘‘not avoided the most irksome labor as regards the details 
of the comparison of texts,” and has ‘‘tested in all directions the 
methods of criticism, which are often so intricate,” until he has 
forced his ‘‘way to perfect clearness regarding the history and 
character of our evangelical tradition.” The ‘‘ Life of Christ,” 
of which we have here the first of three volumes in English (the 
German work consists of only two volumes), he regards as the 
proper end of the critical researches and ‘‘the final test of the 
correctness of the results of criticism.” The preparation of this 
work has, he declares, ‘‘hardly been work” to the author ; 
‘trather a gladsome fashioning of the matured fruit of long years 


* Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1883. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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of study; an expression, satisfying an internal want, of something 
of which the heart is full.” Supposing the man who writes thus 
of his own book to be not a bundle of eccentricities, but one 
who ‘‘thinks soberly” of himself, we should expect a work pro- 
duced after such preparation and with such complete inner satis 
faction on the part of the author to be peculiarly rich. Dr. Weiss 
is a level-headed man, and his work will not disappoint any rea- 
sonable expectations we may have formed respecting it. 

And, first of all, let us try to get at the author’s standpoint. 
The following sentences will help us to this: ‘‘ Religious faith, as 
regards certainty of itself, is and must remain independent of the 
results of historical investigation. But these results are not, on 
this account, by any means indifferent.” He admits that the Ger- 
man people have lost interest in real evangelical preaching, ow- 
ing to the widely diffused belief that the Gospel narratives have 
been proved to be unreliable and untrustworthy. ‘‘That one- 
sided critical school in theology which claims for itself alone the 
glory of being scientific has, in recent times, asserted its ability to 
erect a genuine historical structure upon the ruins it has left 
behind; but the meagerness of the materials which remain can 
only be concealed by the gaudy tinseling of the fruits of his- 
torical studies, and by very dubious additions in the shape of pri- 
vate hypotheses; their conclusions also must necessarily be very 
different from the presuppositions on which the evangelical Church 
rests.” ‘‘Christianity, as it exists as an historical fact, and is 
defended by the evangelical Church on the ground of its historical 
records, is not a sum of new religious or ethical ideas, but a 
belief in the religious significance of historical facts which, be- 
cause God himself revealed by them salvation to the world, are 
in a position to awaken a new religious life, and to make it 
fruitful in the moral reformation of humanity.” The author 
refuses to identify himself with any one of the critical schools, 
or to regard himself as a mediator between. ‘‘It will be easy,” 
he writes, ‘‘to characterize my book as a production of the me- 
diation school of theology, the very name of which, in the case 
of many both on the right and left, means condemnation.” 
Such a characterization he declares to be ‘‘utterly mislead- 
ing.” ‘* Between asupranaturalism which believes in the actuality 
of an objective divine revelation and of miracle in the proper 
sense, and the standpoint which regards both as inadmissible, 
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there can be as little historical mediation as between the conception 
of Christ as a mere man—although the greatest and most unattain- 
able, who possessed clearer ideas of God and of divine things, 
and lived a new and typical religious life—and the Christ wor- 
shiped by the Christian Church from the beginning as her divine 
Mediator and Redeemer. In respect to this alternative there is 
no doubt as to my position, either in this book or the others.” 
His scientific labors, he declares, have only confirmed him afresh 
in joyous assurance of the faith which he did not gain for them, 
and to which no one can attain by scientific demonstration. He 
hopes to prove ‘‘that honorable scientific endeavor can go hand 
in hand with orthodox faith.” He never wearies of reiterating 
his conviction that the question as to how far the details in the 
tradition regarding the earthly life of Christ may or may not be 
credible, in no way affects religious belief in Christ’s person and 
work. ‘‘The fundamental facts in Christ’s Gospel can neither 
be contested nor established from the facts of the life of Jesus.” 
Again, ‘‘Nowhere . . . in the apostolic preaching is the 
assertion of Christ’s divine existence based upor his miracles or 
on his miraculous birth, which is never even referred to, or on 
his miraculous acts, which are only employed to prove his divine 
commission and his preparation by the Spirit, or on his resurrec- 
tion, which appears exclusively as proof of his Messiahship and 
of the significance for salvation of his death as a stage in the 
performance of his Messianic functions.” Again, ‘*The Christian 
faith would have remained just as it is, and lost no part of what is 
its deepest foundation, had it pleased God to leave us only the 
apostolic teaching as it lies before us in the epistles of the New 
Testament, and along with the Gospels to deprive us of all infor- 
mation from which we might have wrought out for ourselves a 
detailed picture of Jesus’s earthly life.” We understand Dr. 
Weiss’s position to be that the preaching and the writings of the 
apostles presuppose the main facts of the life of Christ, and that 
if we believe the apostles to have been honest in their teachings 
and acts we need not be troubled about the details of the evan. 
gelical narratives. ‘‘Our concern,” he writes, ‘‘is not with 
individual discrepancies in the representation which admit of 
being reconciled in one way or another, or with certain perfectly 
unimportant differences in the accounts of the sayings of Jesus or 
the details of the events, but with this, that these facts, however 
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industriously the attempt may be made to minimize them, irre- 
sistibly eliminate the old view of the origin of the Gospels; be- 
cause the most insignificant of these facts, in respect of matter 
and form, stands in contradiction with any such direct inspiration, 
and because even after the suppositious solution of this kind 
of difficulty there always remains, as has been shown, phenomena 
enough plainly to exclude that idea.” 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with an elaborate 
discussion of the origin of the four Gospels and their mutual 
relations, He regards it as established beyond all doubt ‘‘ that 
the first Gospel is dependent upon the second, and that the 
third is independent of the first. This he has tried to show in 
his earlier works by a detailed comparison of the synoptic Gos- 
pels. We have not space to follow him in this most interesting 
discussion. It is worthy of special mention that the historical 
character of John’s Gospel is vindicated in the most complete 
manner from the doubts in which the Tiibingen critics have 
sought to involve it. In fact, he goes to the opposite extreme of 
depreciating the synopticsin comparison. ‘‘In almost every place 
where actual differences between John and the synoptists fall to 
be dealt with the representation of the first has every historical 
probability in its favor; that in the most striking differences, such 
as the chronological extent of the public activity of Jesus, the 
repeated visits to the feasts, the early date of the last Supper, 
undesigned indications in the synoptic tradition itself establish 
the statements of John; that, finally, it is not seldom that through 
the adjustments and the peculiar contributions of our Gospel that 
events related by the older Gospels, and their connection with 
each other, first become intelligible to us.” The long chapters 
on John’s Gospel are among the most valuable in the volume. 
It is remarkable that with all of his radicalism in the treatment 
of the Gospels Weiss concludes, after minutely considering all 
that has been said against the historical character of the miracu- 
lous conception of Christ, that ‘‘historical reasons compel us to 
regard these narratives as historical.” 

Notwithstanding Weiss’s free manner of dealing with the 
inspired books, we regard him as, on the whole, a most important 
defender of Christianity. By the freest critical methods he usually 
arrives at orthodox conclusions, and so far establishes his claim 
to be himself orthodox. Yet, if he is orthodox, he represents an 
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orthodoxy of an entirely new type. In his methods he is more 
original and interesting than are the brilliant lights of our ad- 
vanced New England school of theologians, and far more con- 
servative in his conclusions. 





Studies in the Christian Evidences. By ALEXANDER Mair, D, D., Morn- 
ingside, Edinburgh.* 

TREATISES on Apologetics are multiplying at an astounding 
rate. Nearly a dozen volumes are annually produced in connec- 
tion with endowed lectureships in Great Britain and America. 
Scores of volumes, great and small, good, bad, and indifferent, 
the results of private enterprise, made up, in many cases, of ser- 
mons or review articles, are annually appearing and demanding 
public attention. Various forms of unbelief are evidently active 
and aggressive, and Christian scholars evidently have not lost 
faith in the power of argument to confirm doubting believers in 
the fundaments of the faith, if not to convince the unbelieving. 

Dr. Mair’s book was ‘‘not written for professional students or 
scientific men, though it is hoped that even readers of this class 
may find it not altogether uninteresting or unworthy of their 
notice. It was written expressly for that large section of our 
intelligent Church members and adherents whose minds have 
been brought into contact with the religious doubts and difficul- 
ties of the age, and have, in some measure, felt them; and not 
less for those who, as Christian teachers and counselors, are called 
on, from time to time, to deal with such doubts and difficulties 
as they arise in the minds of others. 

We can do little more than to indicate the author’s point of 
view and the scope of his treatise. He starts out by admitting 
the possibility and the actuality of honest unbelief, yet he insists 
that ‘‘atheism often springs from moral causes—from the heart 
more than from the head, from the moral character more than 
from the force of reason. He quotes Professor Tait (as does 
Mr. Joseph Cook in a recent lecture) to prove that a large pro- 
portion of the most advanced, the best and the ablest scientific 
thinkers of the immediate past and the present are numbered 
among the earnest disciples of Christ. He insists that there is 
no possibility of conflict between true science and genuine religion. 


® Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford, Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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Science ‘“‘can not possibly either directly prove or disprove 
any of the great verities and doctrines of the Christian faith.” 
The instruments of physical science being the senses, it can 
not take cognizance of spiritual truth. ‘‘No scientific test, 
however delicate, can discover the presence of God as it dis- 
covers a current of magnetic or electric force.” Yet there is 
a border-land between science and religion, as in the account 
of the creation; in the Biblical miracles, etc. While the author 
holds ‘‘that there is no moral necessity as yet laid upon Chris- 
tians to accept evolution as a scientific certainty,” Christian 
faith would in no way be endangered so long as God is recog- 
nized in evolution working in a particular way. “Christians 
are bound by their allegiance to him who is the truth, to seek the 
truth, and, when they have found it, to be loyal to it whatever 
may betide.” Intellectual difficulties are acknowledged to exist, 
but these are shown to be evidence in favor of Christianity as a 
divinely given system rather than the reverse. The limitations 
of the human mind, the slow degrees by which we attain to an 
understanding of the simplest truths, is a sufficient explanation 
of the existence of intellectual difficulties. Besides, these have an 
**educative or training power,” ‘‘tend to awaken and keep up 
intellectual interest,” and are a means ‘‘of training the soul in 
humility.” The chapter on ‘‘revelation and inspiration, and the 
difficulties connected therewith,” is one of the most interesting. 
The probability of a revelation of God to man is founded on 
man’s religious nature. The author states three views of inspira- 
tion: ‘‘The traditional orthodox view ;” the theory of ‘‘religious 
inspiration,” in accordance with which the Biblical writers were 
left to themselves in all ordinary matters, and inspired only 
in religious matters; and ‘‘the position that the writers are 
merely the authoritative witnesses of what they saw and heard 
and received.” Even this low view he holds to be sufficient 
to lead to an acceptance of Christianity. ‘‘The Authenticity of 
the New Testament” is proved by the historical method. A 
chapter each is given to ‘The Unquestioned Epistles of 
Paul,” ‘‘The Christian Miracles,” ‘‘Direct Personal Testimony 
to Miracles,” ‘‘The Resurrection of Christ,” ‘The Unique Per- 
sonality of Christ,” ‘Important Converging Lines,” and ‘‘ Proof 
from the Survival of the Fittest.” The appendix contains a 
large amount of valuable matter in the form of extracts and 
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notes. The author’s position is liberal and conciliatory. In its 
general spirit and method it reminds us of Professor Fisher’s latest 
apologetical work. It is a good book, without being strik- 
ingly good. 





John Foster; Life and Thoughts, with copious Index. By W. W. 
Everts, D. D.* 

Joun Foster, the great Baptist preacher, philosopher, and 
essayist, is always welcome under whatever form. His writings, 
by common consent, have been accorded a place among the 
classics of English literature; yet, as is the case with some other 
English classics, they are at present more lauded than read. 
And it should be freely confessed that, however rich in thought 
and elevated in style they may be, they are by no means easy 
reading. The present generation does not tolerate hard reading. 
Superficial writers are sought after, writers of solid merit are too 
apt to be neglected. The great biography of Foster by Ryland, 
containing Foster’s correspondence, is one of the most charming 
of books; but this, too, is too often passed by in favor of greatly 
inferior works of the kind. Dr. Everts has done good service in 
producing another sketch of Foster, and in selecting from his 
writings, and arranging in convenient form this excellent volume 
of ‘‘thoughts.” The ‘‘thoughts” are arranged under the follow- 
ing heads: Evidences of Christianity; Existence, Attributes, 
Works, and Providence of God; Law of God; Depravity of 
Man; Doctrines of Christianity; Duties of Christianity; The 
Formation of Character; Youth; Education; Future Life; Places, 
Men, and Books; Sensibility and Sentiment; Observation of 
Nature; Miscellaneous. It is to be hoped that this selection 
of choice passages may lead many to desire a still further ac- 
quaintance with this most admirable author, 





Christian Educators in Council. Compiled and edited by Rev. J. C. 
HARTZELL, D. D.T 

Any one interested in the education of any class, or in any 

educational enterprises carried on by the state, or by religious 

or other voluntary organizations, will be glad to acquaint him- 

self with the contents of this volume. It embraces sixty ad- 


* New York: Funk & Wagnalls. . 1883. 
t New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. Sent to 
any address, postage prepaid, for $1.75. 
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dresses, most of which were delivered before the National Edu- 
cation Assembly, held at Ocean Grove, New Jersey, in August, 
1883. The others are those regarded as the best of those given 
before the Assembly, at the same place, in 1882. It also gives 
copious statistics upon illiteracy and education, taken from the 
census of 1880. 

The addresses are, in the main, by those who have been 
engaged in the work of which they speak, or have given special 
attention to the great educaticnal problems brought before us. 
They are of more than usual merit. Most of them are excel- 
lent, none without value; but there are too many of them, and 
the subjects discussed too varied to permit any analysis or ex- 
tended comment. 

Among the many important topics considered are: (1.) 
‘*Education as a Measure of Man’s Improvement ;” (2.) ‘*IIlit- 
eracy in the United States;” (3.) ‘National Aid to Common 
Schools ;” (4.) ‘*The Negro in America” (in which the Chris- 
tian work of the various religious denominations among the 
freedmen was represented by the officers of the various missionary 
societies through which they work). Also, ‘‘ The Indian Problem,” 
‘<The Mormon Problem,” ‘‘Christ in American Education,” and 
others of equal importance. 





The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, 
D. D.* 

Wuite not lacking in the devotional and homiletical features, 
which have been the distinguishing characteristics of most of the 
works upon the parables, this gives especial attention to their 
didactic significance. Herein is its chief excellence. It is also 
far more elaborate and, in the truer sense, more critical than 
its predecessors, and, better still, gives chief attention to the di- 
dactic law of interpretation. 





Mumu, and the Diary of a Superfluous Man. By IvAN TurcENtEFF.f 

THE recent death of Turgenieff, the great Russian novelist, 
has greatly intensified the interest in his writings. Able and enthu- 
siastic critics have pronounced him the greatest European novelist 


*New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. For sale by Walden & Stowe, 
Cincinnati. Price, $2.50, 
ft New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
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of our times. Enthusiastic scholars in England are even learning 
Russian, to read the writings of this author in his native tongue. 
Henry James, Jun., pronounces him ‘‘a rare genius;” and the 
New York Z7ribune, ‘‘a literary artist of extraordinary power.” 
The two stories here given are excellent representatives of his 
powers. ‘‘Mumu” depicts in graphic style the serf-life of Russia ; 
and ‘*The Diary of a Superfluous Man,” the condition of Rus- 
sian upper classes. The few translations of Turgenieff’s works 
which have been given the American public have been made 
first into French, then into English, thereby losing muck. in pith 
and power. The translations here given are direct from the 
Russian, made by an accomplished fellow-countryman of the 
novelist. 





Memorie and Rime, By JOAQUIN MILLER.* 


A most delightful mingling of sketches of travel, stories, and 
poems. In ‘‘Notes from an Old Journal” there are given de- 
licious bits of experience in New York City, in the Franco- 
Prussian war, at a tea party given by the English poet, Rossetti, 
etc. The stories and sketches are of Western life, told with the 
humor and pathos for which the author has long been noted. 
The ‘‘Rhymes for the Right” are in Mr. Miller’s most fervent 
and vigorous vein. ‘‘In Memoriam” gives some recollections of 
men and events which occupy a prominent place in history. 
The volume does not contain a page but is brimful of interest. 
California, Colorado, and especially Oregon, are drawn upon for 
a fund of interesting anecdote and reminiscence. The author 
writes of a life he knows thoroughly, and with the pen of genius. 
If we are to be overfed with humorous literature it is well to 
have some of the better quality. 





Luther: A Short Biography. By James ANTHONY FroupE.f 
It is to be regretted that Protestants have not studied Luther 
and his theology as carefully as the Catholics have. Our view 
of the Reformation has the gloss of sentimental glorification of 
his dauntless courage in action rather than a clear apprehension 
of the evil tendencies of underlying doctrines. Froude takes a 
* New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


tNew York: Charles Scribner & Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. Price, 30 cents. 
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broad philosophical view of Luther and his noble work at the 
beginning of the great struggles of the Reformation, but he does 
not discern the subtle leaven which makes Lutheranism, as it is 
in Germany to-day, far more dangerous than Catholicism. 





Corea: The Hermit Nation. By WiLL1AM ELLIoT GRIFFIs.* 

THE author has enjoyed especial facilities for acquaintance 
with the limited material for the production of a history of this 
remote people. A similar work on Japan, entitled ‘‘The Mi- 
kado’s Empire,” has shown that he is fully competent for the 
difficult task. The recent establishment of political and commer- 
cial relations between our government and the new nation will 
add to the interest the reader would naturally take in a well- 
composed history of a peculiar people, who suddenly rise from 
the darkness of ages of superstition and desuetude to light, and 
seek participation in our Christianized life. 





Reminiscences of a Pastorate of Thirty-three Years in the First 
Baptist Church, of Baltimore, Maryland. By Dr. N. W. Mc- 
WILLIAMS. 


Tuis is a creditable little hand-book full of instructive facts 
and thoughts which glisten like jewels. The conditions in pas- 
tor and people, which make a long pastorate possible, delightful, 
and profitable, are clearly discoverable in these few pages. A 
devout, loving, and studious pastor, richly endowed in mind and 
heart, and a people of wholesome spiritual appetites compass 
the grand feat. The many friends of Dr. Williams and his noble 
Church will be glad to have these reminiscences in preserva- 
ble form. 





The Bowsham Puzzle. By Mr. HABBERTON.T 

Tue chief merit of Mr. Habberton’s work consists in its por- 
trayal of village life. His faithfulness in this has been generally 
conceded, but has never been more apparent than in this his 
latest of novels. No one can fail to recognize at a glance 
Whonnery and Coddlewall, the village merchants, or Judge Lang- 
staff, the politician, or Pastor Crewne. There is a homely humor 
underrunning the story that adds much to the reader’s enjoyment. 


*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. Price, $3.50. 
tNew York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price in paper, 25 cents. 
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Eric, the Scandinavian; or, Life with the Norsemen of the West. By 

Miss L. BATés.* ; 

Ir is intended to illustrate life in one of the lumber regions 

of the North-west. The hero has come to America in quest of 

a fortune, and as he looks upon the occupants of the logging 

camps, and watches them at work, he exhibits at first many of 

the interesting peculiarities of an earnest foreigner seeking wealth 

and indifferent to all religious matters, but finally is aroused to 
the more excellent things of a higher life. 





The Exodus and Other Poems. By Rev. T. C. Reapz.f 
THE principal poem attempts to describe the thoughts and 
feelings of an aged Christian when summoned to the heavenly 
home. The author endeavors to make his saint speak as a 
philosopher who looks upon this world and the next only as a 
philosopher should; and this endeavor seriously damages what- 
ever in the poem might else have served a good religious purpose. 





Outlines of Sermons to Children.{ 

THESE sermons are by recognized masters in the pulpits of 
England and Scotland. Though for children, they are not child- 
ish in any respect, except in their excellent spirit and the simple, 
transparent style in which they are dressed. They are profitable 
for reading by old or young, and many of them for close study 
as models by the ministry. 





Christianity Triumphant; Its Defensive and Aggressive Victories. By 
Joun P. Newman, D. D., LL. D.| 


THERE are substantial reasons for welcoming such an able 
array of facts and deductions as Dr. Newman has given in this 
condensed form: 





Socrates. A Translation of the Apology, Crito and of the Phzdo of Plato. 
Tue cordial commendation given this translation by Pro- 

fessor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard University, is all that is 

needed to introduce it to the attention of American scholars. 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

fT Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 

tNew York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. For sale by Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 

| New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 15 cents. 

2New York: Charles Scribner & Sons. 
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‘* NATIONAL PERIL AND REMEDY” is the subject of a timely 
and most suggestive address by Hon. J. L. M. Curry, LL. D., gen- 
eral agent of the Peabody Educational Fund. It was delivered 
before the Inter-state Educational Convention, at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and also the committee of the House of Representa- 
‘tives on education. 


Tue Baptist periodicals published by the American Baptist 
Publication Society for Sunday-schools are, all features considered, 
as near the perfect mark as any of their kind yet produced. 
No other denominational or undenominational periodicals surpass 
them in adaptation and general helpfulness, both to teacher and. 
scholar. We deem them worthy of special commendation. Our 
pride and denominational zeal find some gratification in giving them 
this brief notice in the Baprist QUARTERLY Review. Every Sun- 
day-school should be abundantly supplied with them. The long list 
embraces the following: ‘‘ The Superintendent, ‘‘The Teacher,” 
‘*Senior and Advanced Quarterlies,” ‘‘ Bible Lesson Monthly,” 
“Our Young People,” ‘‘Intermediate Quarterly,” ‘Youn 
Reaper,” “The Sunlight,” ‘Picture Lesson Quarterly,” ‘‘ Pri- 
mary Quarterly,” and ‘‘Our Little Ones.” Take them and use 
them thoroughly. 


‘*HeBrAIca”’ is the title of a new monthly journal published 
in the interests of Hebrew study by Professor W. R. Harper, Ph. D., 
of Morgan Park, Ill. The high standing in scholarship attained 
by the professor, and the success of the Hebrew schools’ inau- 
gurated by him, give ample assurances of his full qualification 
for the editorial management of such a publication. He is ably 
assisted by Professor Herman L. Strack, of the University of 
Berlin, and Professor Paul Haupt, of the University of Goet- 
tingen. The object aimed at—to awaken a deeper and wider 
interest in the study of the Hebrew—is most commendable. 
For this, and on the score of personal friendship for the brave 
oung editor and publisher, we wish it abundant success. But 
It does not seem to be advisable to have so many specials in 
our list of publications. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE BUNTLING BALL.—A Greco-American tragedy, being a satir- 
ical m modeled after an old Grecian tragedy, telling how a certain 
family made a number of efforts to enter New York society. The 
poem is extremely modern in its tone and character, while the Greek 
analogy is carefully preserved. Effective and amusing, it will prove a 
ble hit. The anonymity of the work conceals one of the most 

rilliant names in modern English or American letters. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls. 
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ArTICLE I. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS AND THE FIRST 
EPISTLE OF JOHN. 


BY PROFESSOR W. N. CLARKE, D. D. 


Tuat the New Testament is a book of inexhaustible rich- 
ness is a matter of common remark, but how true it is they 
do not know who rest content with undiscriminating study. 
There is one kind of richness that opens itself quickly to 
an earnest spiritual mind, even though that mind may read 
the book all on one level; but as for that other richness, 
that internal variety, that inexhaustible freshness, that abun- 
dance of life, by virtue of which the New Testament is the 
richest field for study that exists—as for this, one must 
cease to study all on one level, and must learn to read in 
view of dates and scenes and histories before he can even 
know that it exists; and one must train his powers to keen 
perception if he would know with what wealth of material his 
studies have to do. For the illustration of this inexhausti- 
ble richness of the New Testament many themes might be 
selected, but among them all scarcely one would serve the 
purpose better than a comparative study of two epistles that 
stand near each other in the sacred volume—the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the First Epistle of John. 

‘In our Bibles there is nothing to mark any deep dis- 
tinction between the two, and, so far as an ordinary reader 
can see, they might just as well stand side by side. The 
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dates are marked respectively A. D. 64 and A. D. 90; the 
date 64 is, perhaps, four or five year: too early for the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and go is, perhaps, about right for the 

First Epistle of John. But dates have had little weight in 
the arrangement of our Bible, and have little with readers 
generally. Most readers may pass from one writing to 
another with little sense of change, beyond the inevitable 
change of style with change of author. 

In some points these two writings bear to one another 
a certain resemblance; though their resemblances lead out, 
nevertheless, to characteristic differences. Both are unmis- 
takably letters, written in direct address. Both are anony- 
mous letters, the writers never revealing their names. Both 
omit to mention the persons to whom they are addressed. 
Neither of them has any opening salutation, such as Paul 
was wont to place on the opening pages of his letters. 
Each writing plunges at once into the treatment of its 
subject. Yet neither is a treatise, as distinct from a letter; 
each is full of the epistolary spirit, fairly aglow with the 
epistolary feeling, richly abounding in personal address. In 
the First Epistle of John the writer makes very much of his 
own personality as an element in accomplishing his purpose, 
although he never announces his name. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the writer’s personality is less prominent, and 
yet he entreats, exhorts, and rebukes with the freedom of 
an old friend, and evidently expects that his letter will 
be more welcome because it is his. 

As to the question who the writers were, the two letters 
have had widely different fortunes. Upon the epistle that 
we call John’s, no separate question of authorship has ever 
arisen. It is as certain as any thing in literature that it 
was written by the same hand as the fourth Gospel, and the 
almost universal belief that the author was John, the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, has been assailed in recent times, 
indeed, by many doubts, but is likely, after all, to live and 
prevail, with sound reason as its foundation. But as to the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews there has never 
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been a unanimous opinion. From the earliest times there 
has been dispute. By some means the author so lost his 
claim upon his work that for eighteen’ centuries he has not 
been able to regain it. Just now, in these latest days, there 
is a growing opinion that Apollos may have been the author. 
But the evidence for that opinion is of such a kind that, 
even if the opinion is correct, it can never be positively 
established, but must always remain in the region of proba- 
bility. Paul’s name, which still stands over the epistle 
in our Bibles, will quite certainly some day be taken away 
from its present position, but none will ever be written in its 
place by force of overwhelming evidence. 

As to the readers to whom the letters were addressed 
some things must be left unknown, but the most important 
facts are plain enough. Where the readers of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews dwelt, and what were their peculiar circum- 
stances, may not be quite so easy a question as at first 
sight it appears, and, perhaps, it will never be positively 
answered. But their general position and character can 
admit of no doubt. They were Christians of Jewish blood 
and training. The Jewish institutions had had great in- 
fluence in their life, and were still powerful and fascinating 
to their hearts. The great questions of the time, to them, 
were the questions that concerned the relation of Christ to 
Judaism. They were converted Jews, who were held in 
strife between Judaism and the Gospel. Of the readers of 
John’s epistle we know directly but little, but quite cer- 
tainly they had their home in that region of Asia Minor 
about Ephesus, where John was so long laboring. Whether 
they were Jews or Gentiles there is not a line or a letter in 
the epistle to tell us. Not the faintest allusion to the dis- 
tinction between Jew and Gentile is anywhere to be found. 
The Jewish questions that filled the field of vision in the 
other epistle are totally absent from this. If the readers of 
the other had their very life amid such questions, the 
readers of this, it is equally certain, had theirs where such 
questions did not exist. 
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This contrast everywhere appears. To the one writer 
and his readers the thoughts of the old dispensation are 
pressing and important. The language of the Old Testament 
is quoted on almost every page. The theme, but for which 
the epistle would never have been written, is the relation 
of the Gospel to the old revelation made through Moses 
and the prophets. The Gospel has to win its way against 
Jewish prejudices and predilections, and the author writes in 
order to help and strengthen it in this strife. But, in the 
other epistle, never a word is quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment. But for a single allusion to Cain as the murderer 
of his brother, one would never know that an Old Testa- 
ment existed. Jerusalem and the temple,,Moses and the 
prophets, the altar and the priest, are wholly outside the 
range of thought. The writer has fears for his readers, but 
no fear that they may rcturn to Judaism. While the other 
writer developed his view of Christ and his salvation through 
the historic and symbolic forms of the old covenant, this 
writer develops his as independently of these as if they had 
never been. He exhorts and instructs his readers in the 
region of pure spiritual and practical thought, in the pres- 
ence, not of a hostile Judaism, but of an opposing worldli- 
ness, and not of Jewish cavils, but of philosophic speculation. 
The two epistles, though they stand so near together in our 
Bibles, have different atmospheres about them, and belong 
almost to two different worlds. 

Certainly, then, this is a case in which we must abandon 
the common practice of reading the Bible all on one level. 
Here, as soon as we look at it, is a broad and remarkable 
difference between two parts of Scripture, a difference so 
great that we certainly can not understand the two parts 
that are concerned, until we possess the facts that may 
account for it. 

The truth is, that these two writings offer themselves as 
windows through which we may look into two regions of 
apostolic life. The period that intervened between the 
dates of the two writings.is not to be passed over as if it 
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meant nothing beyond the lapse of time. The latter half 
of the New Testament has to do with the period that 
elapsed between the coming of the Holy Spirit and the de- 
parture of the last apostle from the earth. That was by no 
means an uneventful period. Great events occurred mean- 
while, and changes of incalculable importance were wrought 
in the history of God’s kingdom. In an important sense, 
what we call the apostolic age was a single period; but in 
a sense, perhaps, not less important, it was divided into 
two; and into these two periods these two writings the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the First Epistle of John, ena- 
ble us to look. 

The first period is, of course, the period of the Jewish 
controversy. 

The new faith was cradled in Judaism. Jesus came as 
the Messiah of the Jews; he would have gathered the 
children of Jerusalem about him, but they would not be 
gathered, and they crucified their king. When he had risen 
from the dead he still spoke as the rightful Messiah, and 
instructed his disciples to make Jerusalem the starting point 
of their work. They obeyed him strictly. They could 
scarcely have done otherwise, indeed, for they were them- 
selves Jews, and all their thoughts of religion moved within 
the Jewish circle. From beholding their Master’s ascension, 
they returned to the temple to praise God, there; and even 
in their new spiritual life, when the Holy Ghost had come 
upon them, they knew no home at first but Jerusalem, and 
no mission but to tell God’s Israel that his Christ had come. 
This was right for the time being, and yet the mission of 
the new faith-was to all mankind. If the Gospel was not 
to fail, it must find its way forth to all the nations. For 
them all the Savior died; not for the Jews alone, but for 
all the Gentiles. He had already given his command to 
preach the Gospel everywhere, and make disciples of all 
the nations, and thus alone could his gracious purpose be 
fulfilled. And yet the new Gospel was placed first in Jeru- 
salem; and Jerusalem was the spot of all the earth where 
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the home-clinging was the strongest, where unbelief in the 
possibility of a universal Gospel was most unyielding, and 
where the prospect of imprisonment and languishing threat- 
ened more to universal grace than it would threaten in any 
other place in all the world. 

Hence it is easy to see what must be the first problem 
of Christianity, the first struggle of the new faith. The 
first work was for Christianity to get out of its cradle. It 
must first detach itself from Judaism, assert its universal 
character, and take its place in the broad world as the me- 
dium of universal grace. . 

Now it might seem as if Christianity had been placed in 
an unfavorable spot for this first missionary work, for it had 
been placed where Jewish exclusiveness would stand up 
from the first moment as an adversary. But we may just 
as truly say that Christianity had been placed where the 
questions that it must first decide would be the first ques- 
tions to be forced upon it. In Jerusalem the earliest dis- 
cussions would be sure to take up the relations of the New 
to the Old. These, just as they ought to have been, were 
the questions of the first period. Before the Gospel could 
go out to the broad world it must deal with them—and it 
did deal with them. Not that they would all arise in Jeru- 
salem itself. Some of them would not appear until the 
Word had gone forth from Jerusalem on its conquering way. 
But a Gospel that did go forth from Jerusalem would have 
to answer such questions as these: How is the new faith 
related to the promises and predictions in which have lain 
the hopes of God’s Israel? What becomes of the law under 
which Israel has lived? What becomes of the customs 
which have had God’s own sanction? What becomes of 
the chosen people? Is it right for men of other blood than 
that of Abraham to come directly to God, without using 
the ancient means of access? Is there a new principle in 
the Gospel, or is the Gospel only the complete expression 
of the old principle of law? Is any thing from the ancient 
system binding still? and if so, what, and on what grounds? 
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Is it men’s duty now to forsake what it was formerly their 

duty to cling to? In Jerusalem itself some of these ques- 
tions would arise, and as soon as Christianity moved out 
towards its broad field of conquest, all of these, and more 
like them, would inevitably grow troublesome, and the strife 
would shake the Church to its very foundations. 

Thus there had to be a period of Jewish conflict, and 
the significance of such a period will be still more apparent 
if we observe the definite limits within which that period is 
inclosed. 

The age of organized Judaism began with Moses, and 
ended when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans in the 
year 70 after Christ. The age of the proclamation of the 
Gospel has not ended yet, but it began on the Day of Pen- 
tecost, that followed the resurrection of Jesus, in or about 
the year A. D. 30. The latter age came as the successor to 
the former, but as these dates show, it began before the 
former had expired. 

For forty years or so, from about 30 A. D. to A. D. 
70, the two ages overlapped. In this exceptional pe- 
riod the new Gospel of God was existing side by side with 
the institutions of the ancient law of God. During this 
time the Gospel, according to its nature, was reaching forth 
beyond the ancient field of the law, and thus was brought 
constantly face to face with the questions that have just 
been mentioned. Never before and never after could the 
relation of the New to the Old be a living question; never 
before, for then the New had not come; never after, for 
then the Old had gone. But during these forty years, the 
first period of the apostolic age, the relation of Christianity 
‘to Judaism was the burning question of the time. Thus the 
period of forty years is marked off, not only by definite 
dates of beginning and ending, but also by an exceptional 
character, by special problems, and by a definite mission for 
the Church. scite 

The hero of this exceptional period is Paul. It has 
seemed strange to some readers that Peter, the great leader 
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of the first days, should totally disappear from the Acts of 
the Apostles after the door has been opened to the Gentiles, 
and Paul should thenceforth occupy the entire field of vision. 
But-Peter, while he could open the door, was not the man 
for the work that followed. God’s chosen vessel to bear his 
name to all the nations was not Peter, but Paul. Never has 
the wisdom of God, in his Providence, shone more brightly 
than in the raising up of such a man as Paul just then, to 
face the difficulties do the work and of those forty years. 
He was qualified on both sides for the task. He knew the 
law, and he knew the Gospel, as few men have ever known 
them. He was a man of marvelous endowments, and his 
whole heart was Christ’s. He was the man whom God had 
raised up for the service of the time, and he threw himself 
with all his might into the necessary work of the forty 
years. It was the work of disentangling Christianity from 
Judaism, and bringing it forth in its true nature, a free 
power, for the conquest of the world. 

Not all of his epistles are given equally to this work, for 
in the earliest, addressed to the Thessalonians, it is touched 
but slightly, and in his latest years other aspects of the great 
Christian movement claimed his attention; but to this work, 
more than to any other, the epistles of the greatest group 
are devoted. . The letters to the Galatians, the Romans, and 
the Corinthians were written in the very midst of his mis- 
sionary activity, and just when the great question of the 
forty years was urged upon him at every turn. The objec- 
tions of the Jews followed him everywhere, and he did not 
shrink from discussing them. The Epistle to the Galatians 
has for its main object to assert the relation of the Gospel 
to the law so strongly that the readers can never forget it. 
The Epistle to the Romans contains the doctrine of that to 
the Galatians stated more largely, proved more elaborately, 
and followed more triumphantly to its conclusions. In the 
letters to the Corinthians it appears that the same question 
has been raised in Corinth, and though other matters claim 
the chief attention, this is not omitted. In the next group 
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the letters of the first imprisonment, the state of the Churches 
has brought another aspect of Christian doctrine to the front ; 
but yet the old question is ever arising, and in the Epistle 
to the Philippians we find one of the most vigorous of all 
Paul’s outbursts on the subject. And even in the final 
group, the pastoral, the same thoughts recur, though now 
the controversy is mainly in the past. 

From first to last Paul’s doctrine is that the law has 
no right to dictate to the Gospel. Law and Gospel are two 
things—united, indeed, in their deeper meaning, and one 
coming as the fulfillment of the other, yet differing from 
each other in the great point that one can not save andsthe 
other can, and standing, if the law is separated from the 
Gospel, in the plainest contradiction to each other. No 
trust does he permit in the principle that was enshrined in 
law, for salvation, now brought in by Christ, proceeds on 
another principle, promised in law but not revealed. Nor 
can any ancestral or traditional limitations, such as surrounded 
the law, be allowed to shut in the Gospel—for the Gospel is 
universal. No man must trust the law or be limited by the 
law, for the old institution has come to an end in Christ, 
and the Christian righteousness is the true fulfillment of what 
the law required. If the Jewish institution persists in 
asserting its principle as against the Gospel, it becomes an 
enemy of God and grace, and must be treated accordingly. 
The Gospel must strike out beyond the old limits as a Gos- 
pel of free redemption, and must fill the world. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews quite certainly does not 
belong to Paul, but it opens to us another window into 
the period of which Paul is the hero. If not Paul’s own, 
it is Pauline still—it comes from a circle that has felt 
Paul’s influence. Yet, in its resemblance to Paul it has 
more in common with his later epistles than with his ear- 
lier, and the resemblances are stronger in some other points. 
than in the treatment of the law. It represents a later 
stage of the discussion than the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and probably it was written after Paul had laid down the 
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pen—probably, indeed, when Paul’s head had already fallen 
beneath the ax of Nero’s executioner. Instead of 64, 
the date above it should probably be 68 or 69; and that is 
the same as to say that within a year or two after it was 
written the temple had vanished in fire, and Jerusalem itself 
had been blotted out from the face of the earth. With 
possibly one exception, the Epistle to the Hebrews appears 
to be the last utterance of the forty years, the latest word 
preserved to us of the great strife between Christianity and 
organized Judaism. 

It is a genuine utterance of that period, and gives us 
a real glimpse of its life. The readers are Hebrew Chris- 
tians, situated just as Hebrew Christians of that time might 
be. They have been long enough under Christian influence 
to be far wiser and stronger than they are; but they are 
still too ignorant of the real glory of Christ, and too easily 
responsive to the attractions of the system in which they 
spent their youth. There is pressure on every side, and of 
every kind, to draw them back from the Christian faith into 
the Judaism that has slain the Christ, and trampled the 
blood of his covenant under foot as an unholy thing. 
Friends are drawing them and enemies are driving them 
towards apostasy, and they are so feeble and ill-grounded in 
the faith as to make their danger very great. 

And the author writes in order to make it impossible for 
them to take the fatal step. For this purpose he unfolds to 
them the relation between the Old and the New. He does 
not do it in Paul’s manner, for a sufficient reason. He does 
not exclaim against the law as the present enemy of grace 
among Christians. He speaks from a new historical posi- 
tion. Since Paul began to write, and by means of his in- 
fluence, the Gospel has triumphed within the Church. Juda- 
izing influences have been defeated. Of an Epistle to the 
Galatians there is no longer any need. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not directed against Judaism within the Church, 
but against Judaism without, set over against the Gospel, 
and offering its counter-attractions to win back its alienated 
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children to itself. Hence it happens most naturally that 
the writer proceeds to an elaborate comparison of the two. 
In drawing his comparison there is no reason why he should 
say any thing depreciatory of the law; rather does it serve 
his purpose to make full allowance of all its glory. It is 
quite enough if he can show that, as Paul has maintained, 
that which was glorious hath no glory now, because of the 
glory that excelleth. Even more elaborately than Paul does 
he illustrate this. He shows that the Gospel surpasses the 
law in the very points in which the law was strong, and that 
the Gospel is excellent and effective in the points in which 
the law had no strength whatever. He claims that all the 
glory of the Old was but an intentional foreshadowing of the 
glory of the New. The Gospel is with him the crown and 
fulfillment of the old covenant. To accept it is to be led 
on from dawning toward the perfect day, and to turn away 
from it is to go backward and downward, from the noonday 
toward the night again. He warns his readers, too, that if 
they do go back they will go to something that can not long 
help or harbor them. The old has now become genuinely 
old, and must be expected to decay and vanish. Its end is 
near. They who have accepted Christ have received a king- 
dom that can not be moved. All things are to be shaken, 
and all that can be destroyed will fall. In the great testing the 
old will perish. Judaism will be a tottering castle for them 
to take refuge in—the tower of eternal strength is Christ. 
Such an epistle fitly closes the discussion of the great 
question of the forty years. Such a closing utterance was 
needful. In the earlier writings the essential imperfeetion 
of the legal system had been most plainly shown. That 
the Gospel rejects the method that served a preparatory 
purpose, and advances to something better, had been stated 
in the strongest terms. So strong had the statement been, 
that if it were left alone, there might almost be danger that 
the underlying unity of the two covenants would be over- 
looked. From Paul’s strong language, some one might 
think himself justified in inferring that the two dispensa- 
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tions were really in antagonism to each other. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, last word of the great forty years’ conten- 
tion, completes the unity of the sacred utterance. It shows, 
indeed, the essential weakness of the old covenant, and its 
inability to do the needful work for sinners. But it also 
shows the true honor that God put upon the old covenant, 
and reveals the unity of his working for the good of men, 
from the day when Melchizedek blessed Abraham to the day 
when the perfect Savior entered upon his eternal priest- 
hood. And at the same time, by setting the two cove- 
nants in their true relation of contrast, it fulfilled the need 
of its own hour, and uttered the final warning to all men 
not to take refuge in the falling tower of Judaism. 

Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews helps us to look into 
that exceptional period when the two dispensations were 
existing side by side. It is important to the understanding 
of the Scriptures that the existence of such a period be 
taken into account. Within that period of overlapping 
ages, and of consequent strife, by far the greater part of the 
New Testament was written. Matthew, writing for Jewish 
Christians, penned his Gospel while this great contention 
was still in progress. It was within the same period that 
Mark and Luke, turning their faces toward the great world 
of the Gentiles, compiled their records of the Master’s life. 
Toward the end of the forty years Luke, now in Rome with 
Paul, the prisoner, wrote out his second treatise, recounting 
the main facts of the period respecting the extension of the 
Gospel. Before this was done Paul had written all his 
letters except the latest three, and James and Jude had 
written theirs. Before the forty years came to an end 
with the downfall of Jerusalem, Paul had written his last 
letters, and laid down his life; Peter, too, had written and 
departed. All the apostles, save one, so far as we know, 
had finished their course. The Epistle to the Hebrews had 
been written; and there is strong reason to believe that 
already, within the forty years, and not at the end of the 
first céntury, John on the Isle of Patmos had seen the 
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visions of God, and given the Church the Apocalypse for 
her consolation amid impending trials. This may have 
been written later or earlier than the Epistle to the He- 
brews—it matters little which. The two belong, each in 
its.own way, to the very close of the period in which the af 
Old and the New existed side by side. The epistle gives us 
the final word of doctrine regarding the comparison of the 
Old and the New. The Apocalypse gives.us the outlook 
of inspired prophecy regarding the downfall of the Old, the 
conflicts of the New with other powers, and the final tri- 
umph of God in Christ. Thus the period of forty years 
gave us by far the larger part of our New Testament; and 
there are few pages in the book that will not, in some way, 
gain new light by being studied in connection with the 
period from which they came. 

But at length came the great change: The older dis- 
pensation had violently refused to accept its own fulfillment. 
It did not know its own Christ when he came, and it had 
set itself as the bitterest enemy of his Gospel. Its Spirit 
had sought to work inward corruption in the Christian 
Church; but this aim had, for the most part, been defeated, 
and Judaism now stood as an outward enemy. It had 
accomplished all that it could ever do, it had outlived its 
usefulness, its possible good had turned to evil. God’s 
‘‘increasing purpose” had long been manifested in preserv- 
ing its institutions, but now that same increasing purpose 
must be manifested in destroying them. God would not 
leave the perverted survival of his preparatory dispensation 
permanently to contest the field with the kingdom of his 
Christ. Forty years had been long enough to compare the 
fruitful with the barren tree. The barrenness of the barren 
was now confirmed, and the word went forth, ‘‘Cut it down; 
why cumbereth it the ground?” Jerusalem perished in fire 
and blood, and organized Judaism was no more. 

The overthrow of Jerusalem appears, when thus viewed, 
as an event of great significance in the history of revelation. 
It seems somewhat strange that an event so fraught with 
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meaning and importance should be passed with so little men- 
tion in the New Testament. But there is reason to believe 
that it occupies a larger place there than has generally been 
assigned to it by students of the Bible. The real significance 
of the fall of Jerusalem has been very largely overlooked, 
and it has generally been held sufficient to regard the event 
as a type of the end of the world. It has rarely occurred 
to expositors that our Lord and his apostles might give 
prominent mention to such an event as the fall of Jerusalem 
and the overthrow of Judaism, because of its own impor- 
tance. Hence, whenever an allusion to it has been found, 
it has been generally supposed that the allusion could not 
be primarily to the event itself, but must look forward to 
another event that is still future. But there is ground fora 
clearer recognition of the event itself, as a turning-point in 
the history of the kingdom of God; and when this mean- 
ing is clearly perceived, the event itself will be more fre- 
quently recognized in the prophetic allusions of the New 
Testament. 

It is plain that when once. Judaism had vanished from 
the earth, the Christian Church was in a new position. Ju- 
daism had been the narrowing principle, but now it was no 
more. It would have restricted the kingdom and restrained 
its grace, but now its voice was silent. Hence many ques- 
tions of the first period simply lapsed for the want of facts. 
It had been questioned whether there was any door to the 
Christian Church except through Judaism; but now that 
Judaism was gone, that question could scarcely be agitated 
longer. The right of the whole world to Christ, and the 
free access of souls in every land and race to him, could not 
now be contested. There still were Jews, fierce in their 
very defeat, and there still was a Jewish spirit working as a 
leaven in the Church. But Jewish and Judaizing influence 
could never again be bold and claim to control Christianity, 
now that the thunderbolt of doom had fallen on Jerusalem, - 
and the only place where it could work strongly was in cer- 
tain sects and corners of the Church. On the main issue 
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breadth and liberty had-won. Now Paul’s principle was 
honored, that there is no difference between the Greek and 
the Jew, for the same Lord is Lord of all, rich unto all that 
call upon him. Now the claim of the writer to the He- 
brews was acknowledged, that Christ is the sole High Priest, 
through whom men may come directly to God with bold- 
. ness, and enter the holiest by the blood of Jesus. The 
Gospel had now gone forth from its cradle into its perma- 
nent life. Free from the questions and strifes of the age 
when Judaism was perishing, it was now advancing to meet 
the questions of the wide world and the strifes of the 
long ages. 

Yet let it not be inferred that the questions of the forty 
years were altogether temporary, or that the forms of doc- 
trine that arose in dealing with them may be regarded as 
inferior and transient. As against the inferior truths of 
Judaism, final truths of Christianity were proclaimed by 
Paul and his companions. In the assertions of that time they 
uttered the very substance of the glad tidings. From dis- 
cussions that ended, once for all, after forty years, all Chris- 
tian ages have learned vital truth. It is hard to see by 
what other means the universal freeness of grace could have 
been made for all time so clear and interesting as it became 
in the strife with the constraint of Judaism. In that con- 
flict the essential glory of Christ was revealed, and all ages 
have seen it. And it is needless to add that the “strife with 
Judaism suggested by no means all the utterances of inspi- 
ration in that period. The counsels of the Spirit for com- 
mon life were richly given. In his later epistles Paul looked 
beyond the strife, and had in mind the Churches that had 
sprung up in many lands, and was already unfolding the 
sublime doctrine of a unity that embraced all of them, and 
more, in Christ. God does not wait for transient questions 
to be settled before he gives forth final truth. He-uses the 
occasion that may be only a passing one to utter words that 
can never pass away. 

But when the great change had passed, when Judaism 
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was gone, when the questions of the forty years had been 
left behind, and the work of the new and enduring age 
must be taken up, what would the Spirit of revelation then 
impart? It would seem strange, indeed, if Scripture con- 
tained nothing that was suggested under the new condi- 
tions. Surely our whole Christian Scripture would not come 
from the period when Christianity was escaping from its | 
cradle. Some parts would be given after it had won its way 
forth to the field and the forms of its permanent activity. 
Whether such expectations would be justified in advance 
of the facts or not, it is certain that they have been 
abundantly and gloriously satisfied in the Scriptures that 
we possess. 

One apostle survived the great transition; others possi- 
bly, but one who is known to us, John, the disciple, whom 
Jesus loved, the profoundest, simplest, most clear-sighted 
of them all, lived far into the new age. Probably he was far 
from Jerusalem before the crisis came. The last part of his 
life was spent in Asia Minor, among the Churches that had 
sprung up in Gentile lands. Far on to the end of the cen- 
tury he lived, until, perhaps, for thirty years there had been 
no Jerusalem. Toward the end of his life, moved by a 
divine impulse, he took up his pen. Years earlier he had 
written out what words could tell of the visions of God that 
he had seen at Patmos. Now, after twenty or thirty years 
of the new age, he wrote his Gospel, the mighty Fourth, 
the spiritual Apocalypse. He sent forth also his great 
Epistle, which seems to have been intended as a companion 
to the Gospel; and there are preserved from him two short 
private letters of the same period, breathing the spirit of 
that age. 

Hence the Gospel of John stands, in an important sense, 
apart from the other Gospels. It is the gift of the Spirit 
to the wants of another age. Hence, also, a peculiar in- 
terest attaches to John’s First Epistle. The epistle presup- 
poses the Gospel, and seems certainly, therefore, to have 
been written after it. The second and third epistles stand 
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last, merely because they are shortest; we know nothing 
of their relative date and, in any case, they contain little ad- 
ditional matter. If we may leave these apart, therefore, as 
uncertain in date and relatively unimportant, the First Epis- 
tle of John stands as the last word of inspiration in the 
Scriptures. Its closing utterances are the latest words of 
the sacred canon. To it should be transferred the pecu- 
liar reverence that has been accorded to the Apocalypse as 
the final book; or rather to the Gospel and the Epistle of 
John together should that reverence be given, since the two 
are essentially one. And when we have learned the supreme 
value of the real, the eternal, spiritual truth, we shall know 
that we gain, instead of losing, by the change. 

The qualities of the new age are plainly to be seen in the 
two great writings. One of their most striking peculiarities 
is the complete absence of the Jewish conflict. Very 
marked in this respect is the contrast between these wri- 
tings and the Apocalypse. That book bears internal tes- 
timony that the Jewish question was not wholly in the 
past. In the letters to the seven Churches the Jews and 
their notions are frequently present, and in the imagery 
of the visions Jewish facts and forms provide a large part of 
the material. But in the Gospel all this is far away. -Allu- 
sions not only to Jewish localities, but to Jewish customs, 
have to be explained. The Passover is“even defined as a 
feast of the Jews. Twenty or thirty years before the Gos- 
pel was written, the organization of Judaism ceased to exist, 
and the land itself lost all present interest for Christians. 
As in the Gospel, so in the first epistle. The Pauline ques- 
tions have no place here. The writer has his fears for his 
brethren and his indignations for those who oppose the 
truth, but not by Judaism or Judaistic teachers are they 
awakened. Not only is there no reference to these ques- 
tions, but the tone of writing is such as to imply that they — 
have long been settled. Christianity has gone forth from 
its cradle, Jewish opposition no longer restrains it, and it is 
advancing to meet the world. It is with the world that 

Vor. VI, No. 23—20. 
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it now has to do, and the world is now the opposing power. 
The questions of the day are such as arise when men have 
begun to reflect upon Christianity. The germs of philo- 
sophic speculation have begun to develop. Inquiries have 
arisen regarding the person of Christ. Existing doubt has 
reference not to the possibility of a free and direct Gospel, 
but to the facts, or the explanation of the facts, of the 
Gospel that has actually been proclaimed. Christians have 
lived long enough as Christians to come into the region of 
deep ethical inquiries. The practical question is not now 
whether the Gospel is to be preached, but rather how the 
Gospel is to be lived out in human conduct, what its fun- 
damental principles are, what it requires, and how it is to 
be fulfilled. 

These are questions of the new age. Indeed, they are 
questions of the present day; for the age that was begun 
on the day of Pentecost, and cleared of its mixture with 
another age when Jerusalem fell, is the age in which we are 
living. When John wrote his Gospel and his first epistle, 
our own era had fairly begun, and that conflict with the 
world which Christianity is still waging had been opened. Is 
not this one reason why the fourth Gospel has taken so 
strong a hold upon the hearts of preachers? Beyond a 
doubt it is the favorite part of Scripture for the preacher’s 
use, and partly because it was given by the Holy Spirit to 
the age in which we live, and deals with divine things iri a 
realm as far removed from Judaism and its questions as our 
own. The epistle has yet to win its way to similar appre- 
ciation; but in due time it will stand beside the Gospel in 
the estimation of the Church. 

It must be added that as the range of thought, so the 
writer’s mood, is of the new age. The writer himself ap- 
pears as one who has long been living in another world than 
that of Jewish controversy. From those strifes he has long 
been at leisure, and the new questions have laid their hold 
upon his heart. The Epistle to the Hebrews labored to 
bring its readers to a certain attitude of free faith before 
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God; but the writer of this epistle has been living for years 
in that very attitude; he has taken advantage of it to learn 
God and his will, and to grow into fellowship with him; he 
has pondered the truth that he learned there, and become 
able to express to his brethren the inmost substance of di- 
vine revelation. Paul and the writer to the Hebrews were 
compelled by stress of warfare to spend much strength in 
maintaining that men may enter boldly into the holiest by 
the blood of Jesus. John, set free from that form of strife, 
entered boldly into the holiest, and dwelt there before the 
Lord. Paul had been there before him, but John was there 
more calmly and more at leisure. He abode there in the 
secret place of the Most High, and gazed his fill upon the 
glory of God revealed in Jesus Christ. Thus, to meet the 
characteristic questions of the new age, John brings out 
from the characteristic Christian experience the most pro- 
foundly characteristic of all Christian truth. The early con- 
troversies ended, and the field cleared for the long spiritual 
strife, he utters the final words of inspiration, the highest 
truth that ever was spoken by the Holy Spirit through the 
mind of a man. 

The Epistie to the Hebrews argues that the crown of 
divine revelation has come; the First Epistle of John shows 
what the crown of revelation is, as to its spiritual glory. 
The one epistle declares that God hath now at length 
spoken to us by his Son; the other epistle takes that for 
granted, and proceeds to tell what it is that the Son has 
said tous. The one says: ‘‘God hath spoken ;” the other, 
‘‘This then is the message that we have heard of him.” 
And the message that John recites is rich with the greatest 
of truth. He tells what God is in the very substance of his . 
being. He sets forth God’s supreme qualities as imitable 
by man. He proclaims the true principle of imitation, 
whereby man is to become what he ought to be, and reach 
the fullness of blessing. He thus gives us the clear, com- 
pact expression of the fundamental truths regarding God, 
and the strong, searching utterance of the ruling, practical 
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truths for the life of man; he shows us these ruling truths 
concerning ourselves, grounded in the fundamental truths 
concerning God; and he shows us all this as the truth that 
Christ revealed. This surely isthe summit. To what higher 
point could revelation advance? 

Yet to give this rank to John is by no means to dis- 
parage Paul. John was privileged to outlive Paul. Thirty 
years that Paul spent with the Lord above John spent on 
the earth, where the record of what the Lord made known 
to him could be left to the Church. Those years belonged 
to a new period, for which Paul’s labors had prepared the 
way; and it would be strange, indeed, if they had brought 
nothing new and higher to the open mind of the beloved 
disciple. Yet Paul saw the glory of Christ as clearly as 
did John, and so did Peter, and so did the writer to the 
Hebrews. Between these and John there is no conflict and 
no contrast. Indeed, there is evidence earlier than John’s 
Gospel and epistle, that inspired thought was already mov- 
ing toward the point which it was given to John to reach. 
In views of the person of Christ we can trace in the earlier 
apostles distinct progress toward what John at length made 
plainest. The Prologue to John’s Gospel, which is one of 
the loftiest passages, if not the very loftiest, in all the 
Scripture, has no -full parallel anywhere. The opening 
verses of John’s own epistle come nearest, perhaps, to fur- 
nishing one. Yet, in the first chapter of Paul’s Epistle to 
the Colossians, one of his later letters, there is a passage in 
which essentially the same high view of Christ is reached, 
and which is scarcely less worthy than John’s own epistle to 
be cited as parallel to the matchless Prologue; and the 
opening verses of the Epistle to the Hebrews give utterance 
again to the same thoughts, in a strain scarcely lower than 
the loftiest. The course of Paul’s writing goes to show 
that if he had lived and written on, he would have dwelt 
more and more upon the high spiritual aspects of truth 
which his later epistles present, and exactly thus would he 
have advanced in the way in which it was permitted John 
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to go. When we call John’s Gospel and epistle the true 
crown of revelation, we do not disparage any earlier apos- 
tle’s work. We only say that it was given to John to live 
on after the others had departed, to see the new ljght that 
suited a new age, and to convey to the Church the latest 
words that the revealing Spirit would provide for the Chris- 
tian Scriptures. 

From what has been said it seems plain that a preacher 
of the Gospel has not mastered in full the substance of his 
message, and a laborer for Christ has not obtained com- 
mand of his instruments of work until he has familiarized 
himself with the writings of both the periods of apos- 
tolic life. It is not enough to study John alone, and it will 
not do to confine one’s study to Paul and the other writers 
of the earlier period. Nor is it enough to study Paul, and 
then John, and then Paul again, but all upon one level, as 
if one were turning from page to page of the same con- 
tinuous book. The parts of the New Testament must needs 
be distinguished one from the other; the dates must be 
allowed for, and the significance of the great dividing event 
must never be left out of sight. We must study Paul as 
the great apostle of the first period, and John as the great 
revealer of the second. The present study of two represen- 
tative documents of the apostolic age will have accomplished 
its purpose if it has rendered possible to any one a clearer 
and more intelligent reading of the New Testament. 
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ARTICLE II. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 





BY REV. J. R. HENDERSON. 


Durinc the first part of the sixteenth century the papal 
authority received a great shock. Radical changes in 
Church and State threatened the overthrow of the Romish 
Church. The current of popular thought and action was 
with the leaders of the Reformation, and for a whole gen- 
eration Protestantism carried every thing before it. It is 
important and interesting to inquire, what stemmed this cur- 
rent and brought about a counter movement favorable to 
the papacy. 

For many hundred years the religious orders had been 
the chief support and defense of the Holy See. Gregory 
the Seventh, by the aid of the Benedictines, contended suc- 
cessfully against the Franconian kings and against the secu- 
lar clergy. Innocent the Third crushed the Albigensian sec- 
taries by the aid of the Dominicans and Franciscans. And 
when, in the sixteenth century, the Church of Rome was 
exposed to greater dangers than had ever before threatened 
it, a new religious order arose for its protection, more zeal- 
ous and better organized than any which then existed. 

From the very beginning of the Reformation the Jesuit 
Order hung upon its heels like a shadow. We do not won- 
der that Catholic historians recognize a special providence 
in the fact that at the time when Luther planted the ‘‘poi- 
son-tree of heresy” in Germany, there’ arose in Spain, in 
the person of Ignatius Loyola, one who prepared a never- 
failing antidote. 

In 1521 France and Spain were engaged in a, war 
to decide which country should control the province of 
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Navarre. The city of Pampeluna, the capital of Navarre, 
was besieged and captured by the French army. In the 
unsuccessful defense of the fortress a Spanish soldier, about 
thirty years of age, took a prominent part till he was 
wounded by a ball in the right leg. The French captors, 
in recognition of the bravery of their prisoner, allowed him 
to return to his friends. Accordingly, soon after the fall 
of Pampeluna we find the soldier, Ignatius, in the castle of 
the family of Loyola, which is in the province of Guipuscoa, 
and on the northern slope of the Pyrenees mountains. 

We know but little about the early life of Ignatius 
Loyola. We are dependent on Roman Catholic writers for 
any contemporary sketch of his life, and must, therefore, be 
prepared to meet with as many miracles and visions in the 
account as his biographers have judged it proper to attribute 
to a favored saint. 

Ignatius was the eighth son and thirteenth child of Lord 
Loyola. He was born in the year 1491, and was accord- 
ingly eight years younger than Luther, but eighteen years 
older than Calvin. His ardent temperament and graceful 
manners indicated that he might win favor at court and in 
the camp. Therefore, at an early age, he was sent to the 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, where he was taught the 
courtier’s arts and the science of war. 

As Ignatius advanced toward manhood he became dis- 
tinguished by high moral principle, reverence for religion, 
and deep knowledge of human nature, His noble birth 
and these traits of character fitted him to be a leader in 
whatever circle he was placed. Thirty years of Loyola’s 
Jife were passed in the pleasures of court and amid the 
excitements of war. He had gained considerable reputa- 
tion as a soldier, when, by the accident at Pampeluna, he 
was disabled and carried a helpless sufferer to the castle of 
his ancestors. 

Ignatius experienced great pain from his wound. The 
limb, which had been badly set, was broken anew, in order 
that the bones might unite properly. Suffering brought 
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him to the point of death. It was the evening of St. 
Peter’s day. The physician declared that Loyola could 
not live unless a change took place that very night. The 
priest administered the last sacrament of the church. Mid- 
night was approaching, and the soldier’s life was fast eb- 
bing, when, lo! the prince of the apostles, even St. Peter, 
stood by the couch, and with his touch calmed the raging 
fever, relieved the pain, and gave Ignatius new strength. 

The apostle imparted fresh vigor to the patient, but he 
did not repair the bungling work of the surgeon. The re- 
fractured bone united in such a manner as to cause a large 
protrusion just where the limb should show a graceful out- 
line. In vain he sought to remedy this defect. Bone-nip- 
pers and iron machines were alike unable to bring elegance 
out of such deformity. Loyola was crippled for life—one 
limb shorter than the other. The path to future military 
renown was thus closed against him. 

While Loyola was confined to the castle he read legends 
of knight-errantry, which were succeeded by ‘‘ Lives of the 
Saints’ and a ‘‘ Life of Christ,” in Spanish. These books 
of devotion, looked into at first with carelessness, soon set 
on fire his very soul. The deeds and the renown of knights 
grew dim when compared with the self-conquest and high 
rewards of the saints. He was seized with a desire to 
emulate the holy Dominic and the holy Francis. But these 
yearnings of a new ambition were mingled with regrets for 
the world and its bright attractions. He strove by fastings, 
confessions, bodily tortures, and by vowing to make a pil. 
grimage to Jerusalem, to atone for his sins and gain power to 
renounce the enjoyments of earth. After regaining com- . 
plete health Ignatius determines to fulfill his vow. He 
leaves home under the pretext of visiting some distant 
friends, but sets out for the port of Barcelona, whence he in- 
tends to sail for Palestine. Not far from Barcelona, at Mont- 
serrat, is a monastery of the Benedictine order, where there 
is a shrine of the blessed Virgin. Loyola decides to visit 
this shrine and dedicate himself ‘‘to Mary and to Jesus” 
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before he leaves the country. On the way to the monas- 
tery he buys the things he will need while on his pilgrim- 
age. As he ascends the heights of Montserrat he presents 
a strange appearance. The people see a young and hand- 
some Spanish gentleman of military bearing; he is well 
mounted and splendidly attired; but they also notice that 
to the pommel of his saddle are hung a palmer’s cloak and 
girdle, a pilgrim’s staff and shoes, and a drinking bowl. 
Surely these are strange equipments for a gallant soldier! 
Loyola enters the monastery on the eve of March 25, 1522, 
and spends the whole night in prayer and meditation before 
the altar of the Virgin Mary. There he consecrates him- 
self to the Christian warfare. 

It has not escaped the notice of Loyola’s biographers 
that at nearly the same time in which he was dedicating 
body and soul to the service of God and the mother 
of Christ ‘‘that heretic Luther,’’ summoned to the Diet 
of Worms, proclaimed war against the apostolic chair and 
‘‘impugned every Catholic verity.” ‘‘Thus does it appear,” 
say they, ‘‘that while Satan was sending forth his chosen 
champion Christ also took care to furnish his own servant 
for the defense of the truth.” This statement will be 
assented to by Protestants if only a transposition of names 
be “made. 

When Loyola comes out of the monastery he is dressed 
in the garb of a pilgrim, and he continues his journey on 
foot toward Barcelona. He learns that a pestilence is rag- 
ing in that city, so he turns aside to the neighboring town 
of Manresa. Here he begs his bread from door to door, 
subjects himself to rigorous fasts, spends seven hours daily 
in private devotion, and thus seeks to learn the rudiments 
of the Christian life. These physical severities prepared 
the way for a state of spiritual depression. He was tempted 
by Satan to abandon the course he had marked out and 
return home, to renounce his ascetic life and go back to 
the world. Then came a terrible struggle, convulsive ago- 
nies of prayer, long periods of fasting. Spiritual guides 
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advised to no purpose. Despair seized Loyola, and he 
even meditated’ self-destruction. At the verge of madness 
he was rescued. While standing on the steps of a Domin- 
ican church at Manresa he recited the ‘‘Office of our 
Lady,” when suddenly the doors of heaven were opened, 
and marvelous revelations were granted to him. That 
ineffable mystery which Athanasius strove to express in 
words Loyola saw embodied in a triangular figure; and to 
him ‘‘Trinity in unity”’ became a matter, not of faith, but 
of actual sight. He beheld the process by which the Host 
is transubstantiated, and other Christian truths became to him 
objects of direct consciousness. For eight days he was in a 
trance or spiritual rapture. Friends thought him dead, and 
were on the point of burying him, when he opened his eyes 
and, with a devout voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah! Jesus !” 

Loyola returned to the sublunary world free from the 
temptations which had distracted him. He returns to 
carry out the grand idea of establishing an absolute do- 
minion over the minds of men, to set up a theocracy of 
which he shall be the first administrator, and to which every 
nation and tribe shall be subject. 

From this time onward the delinquencies of the past 
are buried in oblivion. Excessive fastings and severe bodily 
tortures are at an end. He now takes upon himself the 
care of other souls, and gives thoughtful attention and judi- 
cious advice to those who seek his counsel. 

It was about this time, the latter part of the year 1522, 
that, pondering in his mind what his own experience had 
taught and what he had learned directly from heaven, 
Loyola was led to commit to paper several forms of prayer 
and meditation, together with certain precepts which, when 
compiled and revised, made up that wonderful book, ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Exercises.” 

There is not a more curious production in all literature 
when we consider the mind from which it sprung. Ignatius 
Loyola at the age of thirty-one, with no language but his 
own, no science but that of war, and no literature beyond 
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that of paladins and saints, an enthusiast—a sort of Swe- 
denborgian visionary—this man, soon after leaving the pro- 
fession of arms, in the space of a few weeks composes a 
book which has proved its ability to accomplish the object 
for which it was intended and has done so on a large scale 
for more than three centuries. And what is the object of 
this book? With no trace of enthusiasm, with no more 
glow of imagination than can be detected in a market 
price-list; but with calm, clear statement the book indi- 
cates the process by which any person, however vile or 
heretical, may, in the space of four weeks, be converted 
and become pure in heart and orthodox in belief. Loyola 
knew what chords to touch to get the desired response, and 
this, his first work, has always been the chief instrument in 
training men for the Jesuit society. And yet, let us remem- 
ber, that two centuries later Philip Doddridge, who seemed 
to breathe the air of heaven, produced a book, ‘‘ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” of which ‘‘ The Spiritual 
Exercises” might have formed the model. 

In the Spring of 1523 Loyola left Manresa and continued 
his journey toward Palestine. He would take no companion 
who was acquainted with foreign languages, he carried no 
purse. His zeal was of a kind that would have lost its in- 
tensity if he had depended on any earthly aid. He sailed 
from Barcelona to Rome, whence, after receiving the Pope’s 
benediction, he proceeded on foot to Venice, and there 
embarked for the Holy Land. At last, in the month of 
September, he reached the city of Jerusalem. His vow to 
the blessed Virgin is now paid. Loyola visited with rever- 
ence the various sacred places. Still he did not forget the 
great plant which was now becoming the ruling motive of 
his life. If the theocracy which he is. to administer be- 
comes universal, the Greek Church must first be brought 
back to the communion of Rome, and the followers of Ma- 
homet must be converted. 

To accomplish these things Loyola determined to re- 
main in Palestine. But the provincial of the Franciscan 
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convent at Jerusalem would not permit Loyola to remain 
one hour beyond the time allotted to all pilgrims. Thus 
rebuffed Ignatius turned his back upon the Holy City, 
upon the Greek Church, and upon the millions of Mahom- 
metans not to be converted by him. During the voyage 
homeward he pondered what his future course should be. 
The decision is in harmony with the great purpose which he 
has in view. He determines to add the culture of the 
schools to the divine enlightenment he had already received 
at Manresa. Accordingly, on reaching Barcelona in 1524 
he procures a grammar and, although thirty-three years 
old, begins the study of Latin with little children. 

A malignant spirit hinders his progress, erases the conju- 
gations from his memory. Ignatius gets the pedagogue to 
exorcise it by corporeal punishment. The method is suc- 
cessful, and at last ‘‘ ao, in all her affectionate moods and 
changeful .tenses,’’ becomes familiar to him. 

After spending two years at Barcelona and two at 
Alcala, in which places he acted as spiritual guide to multi- 
tudes, he determines to complete his studies at Paris. He 
sets out in the Winter, without a guide, driving before him 
a mule laden with his college books. But the same man 
who had been to the Holy Land without funds, subsisting 
on charity, now furnishes himself with a well-filled purse 
and with letters such as men of the world would take under 
similar circumstances. The enthusiasm of the pilgrim has 
yielded somewhat to the intellectual common sense of the 
student. He reaches Paris in February, 1528, and enters 
himself as a student at Montague College. The Reformer 
Calvin had been a student in this same college only four 
years previous to Loyola, and sat at the feet of the same 
instructors. Verily, the mill does not change the character 
of the grist which is brought to it! Calvin goes forth from 
this college to be the Reformer of Geneva, Loyola leaves it 
a Jesuit. 

In order to secure on his part implicit obedience to the 
faculty of the college Ignatius called the principal Christ, 
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and to the teachers he assigned the names of the apostles. 
By this strange fiction he broke down his self-will, and lent 
the sanctity of heaven to every thing uttered by his in- 
structors. 

After becoming familiar with the French language, and 
when nearly through his course of study, he began to 
preach on the streets of Paris. The Inquisition had ex- 
tended into France ; the Reformation had also penetrated that 
country, and when people saw Loyola engaged in itinerant 
preaching they suspected that he was tainted with Luther- 
anism, and so reported him to the ‘‘Holy Office.” He 
appeared before this religious tribunal, but was at once 
discharged as sound in the faith. He believed with the 
Church, point for point, on all questions that had come 
to be distinctive of orthodoxy or heresy. Loyola’s turn 
of mind was practical and ethical, not theoretic or log- 
ical; he was not inclined to speculate concerning the dog- 
mas of Church, or to excite inquiry about them in the 
minds of others. After finishing his studies he was fully 
prepared to carry forward his great project, and he sought 
for those who should be his companions and assistants. 
Loyola’s keen perception of natural ability enabled him to 
select wisely. He chose six men, who became the charter 
members of the Jesuit Society. The first on the list of 
disciples was Peter Faber, to whom Ignatius revealed his 
purposes, and found in him a willing partner. The second 
was Francis Xavier, who shed upon the early history of the 
society the splendor of his virtues and missionary con- 
quests. The third was James Laynez, who became the 
theologian of the society, its representative in the Council 
of Trent, and who succeeded Loyola in the generalship. 
In fact, each man seemed to be chosen for some special 
work which no other person could perform. 

On the 15th of August, 1534 (the festival of the Ascen- 
sion of Mary), these six men met Loyola in a subterranean 
chapel in the church of Montmartre, in Paris. They all 
received the sacrament from Peter Faber, the only ordained 
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priest as yet among them;.then kneeling before the rough 
stone altar they pledged themselves by a solemn oath to 
perpetual poverty, renunciation of the world, and devotion 
to the good of souls; also to attempt a mission to Pales- 
tine or any other service to which the pope, as vicar of 
Christ, should appoint them. 

As they rose from their knees Loyola marked upon the 
altar three large capital letters. They were I. H. S. 
‘*What do those signify?’ demanded the others. ‘‘They 
signify,” answered Ignatius, ‘‘Jesus Hominum Salvator,” 
and they were from that time inscribed on the banners of 
the society. 

A period of nearly three years was allowed to those who 
needed it in which to complete their education. The formal 
oath they had taken cut off all return to the world, and 
secured them for the service of Loyola as soon as they 
graduated. Ignatius passed this interval in recovering those 
who had been led astray by the preachers of the Reforma. 
tion, in training men by his ‘‘Spiritual Exercises,” and in 
choosing new disciples. The opening of the year 1537 
found him at Venice, and hither the constituent members 
of the society came from Paris, and joyfully greeted their 
chief and four new companions. 

Loyola well knew that no society could long continue to 
prosper without the sanction of the sovereign pontiff. Ac- 
cordingly he made it his primary object to gain in behalf 
of the infant society a public recognition from the pope. At 
this stage of affairs he did not see fit to appear at Rome as 
the founder of a new order, but, remaining at Venice, he 
sent his companions to present themselves before Paul III 
and crave his blessing upon their proposed mission to Pal- 
estine. The fathers were favorably received, and full per- 
mission given them to convert Turks and heretics wherever 
found. Returning to Venice they waited for the war be- 
tween the Venetians and Turks to cease before beginning 
their pilgrimage. The majority passed their time in preach- 
ing and ministering to the poor, but Loyola, Faber, and 
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Laynez went to the neighboring village of Vicenza, and 
there, in a rude hut, drew up the rules of the society so far 
as they were matured. 

The war continued so long that the time, one year, 
included by the vow, expired. The fathers were, there- 
fore, released from their obligation. Thus once again the 
Mahometans escaped conversion at the hands of Loyola 
or his companions. 

The society was now at liberty to prosecute its great 
scheme of erecting a spiritual empire over the entire area 
of Christendom. The members felt that the preliminary 
steps should be taken immediately by offering their services 
anew to the pope for the promotion and upbuilding of the 
Church. 

This time Loyola, with Faber and Laynez, under- 
took the mission to Rome. As they approached the city 
Loyola turns aside to a ruined chapel and enters alone. 
There, in a vision, he sees him whom,. as the Scriptures 
affirm, ‘‘No man hath seen at any time.” By the side 
of this apparition of the Invisible he sees Jesus bearing 
a huge cross—the Father presents Ignatius to the Son, 
who pronounces the words so full of meaning, ‘‘I will be 
favorable to you at Rome.” ‘‘This vision,” says Bon- 
hours, a Jesuit writer, ‘‘is one of the most remarkable that 
St. Ignatius ever had, and it is so well vouched for that it 
admits not of a doubt.” It is a striking fact that Ignatius, 
referring to his vision, actually wrote these words, ‘‘ When 
the eternal Father placed me with his Son!” From this 
vision and the memorable words, ‘‘ Ego vobis Rome pro- 
pitius ero,”’ the society derives its name. Henceforward it 
is the ‘‘Society of Jesus,” for its founder has been orally 
assured that Jesus, the offspring of the blessed Virgin, will 
favor his suit at Rome. 

Loyola rejoined his companions, and they soon entered 
the city. They obtained an audience with the pope, who 
again gave his sanction to their endeavors. After the three 
had remained in Rome for some months, and preached with 
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great success, Loyola thought the time had come for a per- 
manent organization of the society, and he summoned all 
his colleagues to Rome. When they had assembled and 
renewed their vows, Loyola made the proposal that one of 
their number should be chosen general of the order, and as 
such should be invested with absolute authority over the 
others. It was not till after a long season of fasting and 
prayer that the proposition was yielded to. At length the 
awful surrender was made—the surrender of individuality— 
and they agreed to the election of a general whose con- 
science should be their conscience, whose will their will, 
and whose term of service should be for life. 

Having gained this point Loyola sought from the pope 
a formal recognition of the society. Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting a favorable vote from. the three car- 
dinals to whom the matter was referred, because there were 
already so many religious societies in existence. But, out 
of regard to the great aid Loyola had rendered the Church 
when attacked by the Reformers, and possibly because he 
promised to serve his holiness without expecting any pe- 
cuniary support, a unanimous vote was secured; the Jesuits 
would be ‘‘a cheap defense” of the Holy See. On the 
27th of September, 1540, a bull was issued by Paul III, 
which gave ecclesiastical existence to the order under the 
name of ‘‘The Company of Jesus.” It was limited at first 
to sixty members, but within three years a new bull granted 
by the pope removed this restriction. 

The time has now come for the decisive step to be taken 
which shall enable Loyola to realize the fulfillment of that 
scheme which has governed all his acts for the past twenty 
years. That final step is the election of a chief. Until 
that choice has been.made the society is simply a project, 
then it will become a reality. 

An election was held by the Jesuit Fathers. All the 
votes were in favor of Loyola but his own—he voted for 
the one who should receive the majority! Loyola pro- 
fessed to be very much amazed at the result of the ballot. 
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Only after he had been thrice elected and severely threat- 
ened by his confessor for declining the office did he accept 
the appointment. His installation as general of the order 
took place on the 23d of April, 1541. Special services were 
held in seven of the principal churches of Rome. Before 
the altar of the Virgin Mary in the church of St. Paul, out- 
side the city, Ignatius Loyola was formally inaugurated as 
chief of the new society. On this occasion he administered 
the. communion to his brethren, who then renewed their 
vows of perpetual chastity, poverty, and obedience to their 
general, He, in turn, pledged obedience to the pope. 

In early manhood Loyola had sought the conversion of 
a single nation, but now, at the age of fifty, he finds him- 
self the acknowledged head of a spiritual mechanism which 
aims at the conversion of the kingdoms of the world. The 
limit of the society is universality. Its government is abso- 
lutism carried out until it brings every member of the human 
family under its dominion. 

Ignatius continued to preach in Rome even after his 
installation. The wonderful and sudden conversions re- 
ported to have accompanied his labors remind us of the 
conquests won through the earnest preaching of Wesley 
and Whitefield. But when the society increased in numbers 
and influence it required most of Loyola’s time to admin- 
ister the temporal affairs of the order. It was his work not 
merely to establish the society in new places, but also to 
guard it from dangers arising from its great and increasing 
popularity. Once we see Loyola at the feet of Paul III 
begging that his brethren may be excused from acting as 
confessors to any of the female sex. Again we hear him 
pleading with the sovereign pontiff that the members of the 
society may not be compelled to accept the high eccle- 
siastical offices which had been tendered them. 

Soon after gaining these favors from the pope, Loyola 
revised the rules or constitutions of the society which he, 
together with Faber and Laynez had drawn up at Vicenza. 
While engaged in this task he confined himself in a cell, 
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and the lamp of the solitary student threw its rays on 
nothing but his manuscript, his crucifix, ‘‘The Imitation 
of Christ,’”” by Thomas a Kempis, and the New Testament ; 
any other presence would have been intrusion. A _pro- 
fessor who teaches the science of intellectual philosophy 
may profitably study the constitutions of Ignatius Loyola, 
for they are the fruit of the solitary meditations of many 
months, they are also the acknowledged code of Jesuitism, 
with its tyrannical government of the intellect. 

In a few years houses of the society were founded in 
different parts of the Continent. The Jesuit fathers ad- 
vised kings for peace or for war, they cared for the sick, 
they taught the children and founded colleges for the instruc- 
tion of adults—all for ‘‘the greater glory of God.”’ They 
were located as royal confessors in nearly all of the courts 
of Europe, and through them the consciences of statesmen 
and the thoughts of rulers were placed at the disposal 
of Loyola. 

The general held in his hand the wires of a machine 
which moved with little friction and was kept in operation 
by the volition of a single mind. His correspondence 
was more extensive and important than that which was 
conducted by the cabinets of Madrid or Paris. The heads 
of the colleges and the superiors sent in a report once a 
week to the provincial, and he replied thereto once a month. - 
To Ignatius each provincial wrote every month, and the 
heads of colleges and superiors once in three months. Also, 
it was the duty of the assistants of the provincial to write 
to Ignatius twice a year respecting their provincial. Thus 
it was impossible for any member to overstep the bounds 
of obedience. The general could thus guide, in the blind- 
est subjection, individuals as well as the whole society. 
There is not in the annals of mankind any example of 
such despotism exercised, not over monks shut up in the 
cells of a convent, but over men dispersed among all the 
nations of the earth. 

Loyola had now lived to see his ideal system become 
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an actual one. His power over the spirits of men was rap- 
idly increasing and supplanting even that of the pope. If 
Pharaoh still sat on the throne it was Joseph who ruled in 
the council. 

After Loyola had been general of the society for twelve 
years the Portuguese Jesuits showed signs of rebellion. 
Under the inspiration of urgent motives he wrote the 
Jesuits of Portugal an epistle on ‘‘ The Virtue of Obedience,” 
and won them back to complete subjection. That letter, 
within the compass of a few pages, embodies Jesuitism, and 
reveals it, and deserves a careful study by those who would 
understand Jesuitism. It has no parallel in religious litera- 
ture for harmonious incoherence and refined absurdity. 
The letter teaches that if the Church declares two plus two 
equal five, no Jesuit has a right even to think of four. If the 
Church declares white to be black, the faithful soul must 
believe accordingly spite of the sense of sight. In fact, the 
Jesuit must yield himself as a ‘‘living corpse” into the 
hands of his superior. 

Excessive toil and anxieties on the part of Loyola began 
to anticipate the ordinary course of decay, and after he had 
been for fourteen years general of the society he declared 
that he could no longer discharge the duties of the office 
aléne. An assistant, Jerome Nadal, was chosen to aid him 
in transacting the business of the order, while Loyola spent 
most of his time in caring for the sick. His last labors 
of charity were of short duration—he began to decline 
daily—he confessed himself and received the sacrament. 
It was the thirty-first day of July, 1556, when Ignatius 
Loyola, as a last request, sought the pope’s benediction ; 
on receiving this he raised his eyes toward heaven, and, 
with the word ‘‘Jesus’’ on his lips, he expired in the monas- 
tery of his order at Rome, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 
He was canonized as a saint by Gregory XV in 1623, and 
in various parts of the world there are over two thousand 
altars dedicated to ‘‘Saint Ignatius.” 

On a monument erected by the Dutch Jesuits, in 1640, 
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this epitaph was placed: ‘‘ Whoever thou mayst be who hast 
portrayed to thine own imagination Pompey or Cesar or 
Alexander, open thine eyes to the truth, and let this marble 
teach thee how much greater a conqueror than they was 
Ignatius. ”’ ! 

The administration of Loyola as general of the society 
was eminently successful. During the fifteen years of his 
generalship his disciples increased from ten men to several 
thousand, and he established twelve Jesuit provinces in 
Europe, India, Africa, and Brazil. He founded more than 
one hundred colleges or homes for the professed, the schol- 
ars, and the novices, and his missionaries traversed every 
country which the enterprise of the age had opened to the 
merchants of the West. 

The Jesuit order, more than any other body of men, 
were instrumental in winning Europe back to the Church 
of Rome. Without doubt the circumstances of the age de- 
termined some of the characteristics of the society. Luther 
and the Reformers were raising their protest against the sor- 
did avarice.of the hierarchy. Ignatius stipulated for mo pay 
to /zs soldiers, however important their services. No sti- 
pend or alms could be received for sermons, masses, or any 
other pious office. God alone is to reward the child of 
Ignatius. Again, the monastic orders had fallen into ill 
repute—were contemptible in the public sight. Ignatius 
soon convinced the cardinals that it was not his intention 
to institute an order of monks. His Jesuits would wear 
the dress of ordinary priests, or conform to that of the 
people among whom they resided; they were not to live a 
life of contemplation, but were to work among men for the 
good of the pope and ‘‘for the greater glory of God.” 
The world was weary of hearing the breviary chanted and 
of observing canonical hours. These were made second- 
ary things with the Jesuit; and he was to be here, there, 
anywhere his general sent him. This subjection of the 
ritual to the practical was a bold innovation, but it took 
place in the age of Luther. 
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In a very few years the effects of this society upon the 
religious world were very marked. The historian Ranke 
states that the Protestants of the Catholic principalities 
went back into the bosom of Rome. In the bishopric of 
Wurtzburg alone sixty-two thousand converts were received 
in the year 1586. The Huguenots, according to the same 
authority, during the twenty years following 1560, lost more 
than two-thirds of their number. The internal strifes among 
the Protestant bodies, the devotion of the Catholic leaders, 
and the persistent efforts of the Jesuits, had, by the year 1600, 
nearly checked the progress of the Reformation, so that the 
position of the two religions was about the same as existed 
at the treaty of Passau, made in 1552. 

Ignatius Loyola may not have felt assured that the vol- 
untary beggars of his order would rise to the right hand of 
princes, and sway the destinies of nations; nevertheless, in 
the ‘‘Spiritual Exercises” and the constitutions he laid a 
foundation upon which any superstructure, however grand, 
could be reared. The growth of the order spite of opposi- 
tion—and it met with bitter opposition—was steady, and 
yet ‘sufficiently slow to insure stability. In the year 1608, 
sixty-eight years after the society was instituted, the Jesuits 
numbered 10,581; about a century later, in the year 1710, 
they claimed 19,998 members; in 1850 the ranks were 
swelled to 37,929 accepted brethren, not including novices 
or probationers. It is difficult at any time to obtain reliable 
Jesuit statistics, and the present disturbed condition of their 
affairs in Europe makes it impossible to secure correct 
figures of a recent date. | 

It would be interesting, if it fell within the province of 
this article, to study the causes which brought the Jesuit 
society, thus auspiciously inaugurated, and so successful in 
its work, under the reprobation of the Romish Church 
and the civil authorities. We would not find those causes 
revealed in the written documents of the society, but they 
would be suggested by a study of the internal workings of 
the order as they have become manifest in history. 
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The purpose of the Jesuit society, as set forth in the 
constitutions, is to care for souls, to teach the youth, and 
to convert the heathen—a truly benevolent work. But 
there is an unwritten constitution of Jesuitism, the mainte- 
nance of which has spread awe and terror on every side. 
In obedience to this unwritten code the Jesuits planned and 
sent out the Spanish Armada, they dictated to Louis XIV 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, they instilled into 
English Catholics the sentiments which led to the con- 
spiracy of Guy Fawkes, and in our own generation they insti- 
gated the French invasion of Germany for the purpose of 
overthrowing a great Protestant power. The obedience 
thus rendered to the unwritten law has more than counter- 
balanced the good accomplished through the constitutions 
of Ignatius Loyola; therefore many European rulers have, 
at different times; expelled the order from their dominions, 
and even the sovereign pontiff, Clement XIV, suppressed 
the order by a brief in 1773. The formal suppression only 
inconvenienced the Jesuits for a time, they still worked on 
in secret, and prepared the way for a restoration, which 
came in 1814, when Pius VII sent forth a bull revoking the 
brief of suppression. There was a flavor of prophecy in 
the declaration of Francis Borgia, at one time general of 
the society, when he said, ‘‘ Like lambs have we crept into 
power, like wolves have we used it, like dogs shall we be 
driven out, but ke eagles shall we renew our youth.” 

Driven out from so many countries of Europe, subject to 
so many changes in religion and politics in the Old World, 
it is but natural that they should fly to the New World 
and seek here a renewal of ancient power. For two hun- 
dred and fifty years they have had missions in this country, 
and at present the society has fourteen colleges within the 
limits of the United States, and claims a membership of 
over a thousand accepted Jesuists. As a spiritual polity 
Jesuitism may carry out its written code even in republican 
America, but it remains to be seen whether, as a secular 
scheme, exerting an influence on the politics of the country 
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by whispering its counsels in the ears of senators and presi- 
dents, it can have any influence against the voice of 
the people. 

The biographers of Ignatius Loyola have surrounded 
him with so much that is factitious, that it is not easy to 
clearly analyze his character. Steinmetz, who passed a 
year in the novitiate of the English Jesuits, says of Loyola: 
‘‘His mind was endowed with the cunning of the fox, the 
constructiveness of the spider (and its patience withal), the 
sagacity of the elephant, and the cool common sense of— 
Oliver Cromwell. Ignatius was no fanatic, any more than 
Cromwell, but both knew how to make and manage fanatics 
to serve a purpose.” He has been spoken of as an ex- 
ample of energy, perseverance, ambition, iron will, glowing 
zeal, heroic boldness—all these traits of character are con- 
sistent with what is evidently his chief distinction, namely, 
unity of purpose. 

Loyola was pre-eminently a man of one idea. One 
thought, that of a universal spiritual domination, early took 
possession of his mind and governed his whole subsequent 
career. The ‘‘Spiritual Exercises’’ and the constitutions 
sprung up out of that idea as their germ. Under the in- 
fluence of that thought every vulgar and earthly desire per- 
ished within him, and even those swelling emotions which 
made him at first a visionary enthusiast, subsided in the 
presence of that great idea, and rolled their billows silently 
through the deeps of his bosom. With one idea in mind 
he gathered a company of men about him, inured them to 
hardship, trained them to activity, rendered them stoics, 
mystics, enthusiasts, and ther’ combined them into a society 
practically adapted to aid him in realizing this idea. 

No instance is mentioned of Loyola losing sight of his 
master motive, or of giving way, except for a moment, to 
any infringement of it. . When the order was once in dan- 
ger in Germany, he said, ‘‘If by ordinary means I can not 
succeed, I zwé#ll sell myself rather than disband my German 
phalanx!’ Such an exclamation reveals an indomitable 
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will; and yet, in dealing with persons in authority, he van- 
quished them by holding tenaciously to his one purpose, 
while, by his. unresisting humiliation, he seemed to yield 
all. Surely the history of the Jesuit society teaches us that 
the ‘‘disciple” has been ‘‘as his master!” 

Loyola reminds us of no one by similarity of mind and 
purpose, but by way of contrast in character and in work he 
suggests his famous contemporary, Luther. 

Luther,. credulous as he was in matters that did not 
touch points of theology, reasoned hard, though not always 
logically, on every inch of Biblical ground; Loyola, who 
was wholly passive on that ground, shewed himself a shrewd 
skeptic regarding supernatural disclosures. Luther married 
a nun; it is said that for thirty years Loyola never looked 
upon the face of a woman. To overthrow the houses of 
his order was the triumph of one; to establish a new order 
was the glory of the other. The career of Luther opened 
in.a cell and ended amid secular cares; the life of Loyola 
led him from a youth of camp and palace to an old age 
of religious thought. Demons haunted both. To the 
German they appeared as foul and malignant fiends, to the 
Spaniard as angels of light. With Luther society was com- 
paratively nothing, and the individual all; with Loyola the 
man was nought, and the community every thing. 

These two representative men left the world during the 
sixteenth century, but their lengthened shadows became 
embodied anew in the institutions of Protestantism and 
Jesuitism. Institutions are known by their fruits. The 
fruits of the Jesuit order are before the world, and the 
verdict which posterity pronounces upon them is, in reality, 
a judgment for or against Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
Jesuitism. 
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PRIMITIVE MAN. 


ArtTIcte III. 
PRIMITIVE MAN, 


BY PROFESSOR L. E. HICKS. 


Wuen the Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone 
published his ‘‘Juventus Mundi’”’ there was a poetic prom- 
ise, a freshness, a youthfnl charm in the title which, consid- 
ering the somewhat dull and prosy character of the per- 
formance, might have suggested to a bilious critic the 
accusation that the author was attempting to obtain readers 
under false pretenses. ‘‘The Youth of the World!” what 
rose-hued pictures of a golden age of idyllic innocence 
and purity does that title conjure up in the imagination! 

But if there was some discrepancy between the title and 
the contents of that book, still more was there between 
that title and the actual chronology of primitive man. 
Instead of.the Greek Heroic Age being the youth of the 
world, the world was already old when Homer wrote. The 
blind old bard was not more hoary with age than were the 
political and social customs which he so faithfully delineates. 
For a partial proof of this we need not go farther than 
this very work of the eloquent and versatile British states- 
man. He gives a list of words common to the Greek and 
Latin, which shows that Greek civilization was erected upon 
a more ancient Pelasgian civilization. But for the complete 
proof we must take a broader survey of the facts furnished 
by comparative philology, ethnology, archeology, and 
geology. That civilization which preceded the Greek was, 
in a measure, historical; a far more antique, prehistoric 
civilization preceded that. In that ancestral center some- 
where in Central Asia, ages before Achilles hurled the spear 
and Homer sang his mighty deeds, the Aryan progenitors 
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of the Greek, the Roman, the Teuton, the Slav, the Per- 
sian, and the Hindoo had learned ‘‘the arts of plowing, of 
making roads, of building ships, of weaving and sewing, of 
erecting houses; they had counted at least as far as one 
hundred. They had domesticated the most important ani- 
mals, the cow, the horse, the sheep, the dog; they were 
acquainted with the most useful metals, and armed with 
iron hatchets, whether for peaceful or warlike purposes. 
They had recognized the bonds of blood and the bonds of 
marriage; they followed their leaders and kings, and the 
distinction between right and wrong was fixed by laws and 
customs. They were impressed with the idea of a divine 
Being, and they invoked it by various names. All this can 
be proved by the evidence of language. . . . Long be- 
fore the earliest literary documents of Sanskrit, which go 
back to 1500 B.C., long before Homer, long before the 
first appearance of Latin, Celtic, German, and Slavonic 
speech, there must have been an earlier and more primitive 
language, the fountain-head of all, just as Latin was the 
fountain-head of Italian, French, and Spanish. How much 
time was required for this gradual change and separation ; 
how long it took before the Hindoos and Greeks, starting 
from the same center, became so different in their language 
as the Sanskrit of the Veda is from the Greek of Homer, is 
a question which no honest scholar would venture to answer 
in definite chronological language. It must have taken 
several generations, it may have taken hundreds or thou- 
sands of years.”’* 

But were the Aryans primitive men? In a certain sense 
they were primitive, but not primordial. Even in them we 
have not reached the very origin of humanity. The youth 
of the world lies still farther back in the mists of time. 
For proof of this we turn first to ethnology. We assume 
the specific unity of mankind. This assumption can not be 
called a violent or unreasonable one, since the latest voice 


* Max Muller, ‘‘Science of Language,” page 235; and ‘‘Chips from a 
German Workshop,” Vol. II, page 251. 
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of science re-echoes the declaration which fell from the elo- 
quent lips of Paul as he stood on Mars Hill: ‘‘God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.’’ If all men are of one species, hav- 
ing one common origin, what evidence that the Aryans 
were not the first men can we gather from the study of the 
various races of men? 

In the first place the Aryans were white men. Some 
of their Asiatic descendants are, indeed, quite dark-skinned, 
partly on account of climatic influences, and more because 
of intermixture with Dravidians and other darker races. But 
the ethnic type of the Aryan includes the blonde complex- . 
ion quite as clearly as it does the capacious mesocephalic 
skull, the blue eyes, and the brown, yellowish, or reddish 
hair (not matted or woolly, but straight or curling). 

The red, yellow, and black races are distinct from the 
Aryans. Neither in their ethnic characters, their customs, 
nor their languages, do we find any grounds for asserting 
any relationship nearer than that which binds all men 
together as varieties of one species. Hence the conclusion 
that the genesis of man is more remote than that period 
when the common ancestors of Europeans, Iranians, and 
Hindoos dwelt together on the plateaux of High Asia, is 
plain and indisputable. As the converging lines of cus- 
toms, ethnic types, and linguistic stems, running up into 
antiquity from Teuton, Roman, Greek, and Hindoo stocks, 
all point to the same spot, all converge and center into the 
prolific Aryan hive of nations, and make it as certain as 
any fact of modern history that such a people as the Aryans 
did really exist, that they were the progenitors of these 
widely different and widely scattered modern stocks, and 
that before they separated they had attained a considerable 
degree of civilization—a civilization far older, therefore, 
than that of the nations derived from them, ancient as some 
of these are; so from Aryans, Mongols, and Negroes there 
are lines running up still farther into the dim past, and con- 
verging to a point vastly more remote, when none of the 
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present races of men had yet been established, but all men 
were of one color, whatever that may have been. How 
remote that time may be ethnology makes no pretense of 
being able to tell us definitely in years. But as the astron- 
omer, wishing to measure the distance of a star from the 
earth takes his observations from points as far as possible 
asunder, so ethnology does enable us to get a rude sort of 
parallax for estimating the lapse of time since the origin 
of racial differences. Egyptian iconographs show that these 
differences were fully established three or four thousand 
years ago. This makes it quite certain that the time when 
. all the races, red, yellow, brown, black, and white were 
blended in one, must be exceedingly remote. Lines which 
are known to converge to a point, but which, when traced 
through immense spaces, are not perceptibly nearer than 
at the start, indicate that the point of their convergence is 
a long way off. Equally do these ethnological tracings 
indicate by the fact of their wide separation at present, and 
their apparent parallelism as we follow them into the past, 
that the point of their convergence in one primordial undif- 
ferentiated race of men is a long way off. The youth of 
the world seems to be a sort of will o’ the wisp, which 
recedes as we approach it. ‘‘Juventus Mundi,” ‘‘ exceed- 
ingly remote,” and ‘‘a long way off,” are all very indefinite 
phrases. The reader might well be in doubt, so far as they, 
or any thing else thus far asserted, are concerned, whether 
the writer would bring all these events within the tradi- 
tional six thousand years, or whether he would plunge head- 
long to the opposite extreme of expressing the duration 
of man’s existence upon the earth in hundreds of thou- 
sands. Not only are these expressions indefinite, but the 
data of ethnology, of which they are the conclusions, are like- 
wise indefinite and vague. In them alone there is not 
enough to give much pause, or to be seriously disquieting 
to those devout and excellent people who think the dates in 
the margins of their Bibles are as much inspired as the text. 
The substance of the ethnological evidence has been before 
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the world for centuries without producing much impression 
upon chronological systems. A few scholars were con- 
vinced by it, but the mass of mankind went on contentedly 
in the paths marked out by Usher and Petavius. 

About a quarter of a century ago a new kind of evi- 
dence of the antiquity of man began to challenge attention. 
The facts furnished by archeology and geology are more 
striking, and appeal more powerfully to the imagination 
than any other kind of evidence which has been offered 
upon this question. The deep impression produced by these 
facts has not been effaced by the subsequent discussion of 
them, although it has been considerably modified. The 
new sciences smote with giant blows upon the old chro- 
nology, and effected breaches which no amount of special 
pleading can ever close up. The suspicion that all the 
vast changes in the distribution of land and water, all the 
striking variations among animals and plants, and all the 
astonishing vicissitudes of climate which have certainly 
been witnessed by man since his advent upon the earth 
could not be compassed within the old limit of six thou- 
sand years, has settled into a firm conviction. 

I am not claiming for archeology and geology that this 
result is due to them alone. Although the comparative 
Study of languages and of the races of men did not suffice 
unaided to convince any but the chosen few who were most 
competent to weigh the facts, yet when these facts were 
supplemented by the more striking evidence from a new 
quarter, the combined force of the several independent 
sources of testimony was much greater than that of the new - 
evidence by itself. 

This conviction that man has existed more than six 
thousand years is not shaken by the undeniable fact that the 
testimony of geology was for a time overrated. The for- 
tunes of this evidence form a curious study. At first it 
was wholly ignored or persistently distorted.. The French 
geologist Boué discovered, as early as 1823, human remains 
in the Léess of the Rhine, a deposit of the Champlain 
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period. Cuvier admitted that the bones were human, but 
insisted that they came from a modern graveyard. ‘‘Thus 
the dictum of the great comparative anatomist was sufficient 
to override the careful observations of the painstaking 
geologist.” 

Dr. Buckland’s ingenious attempts to break the force of 
the evidence by suggesting that the bones of man and the 
extinct mammalia were mingled by accident long after the 
disappearance of the latter from the earth, furnish a notable 
example of the perversion of the facts ; and his explanation is 
still regarded by some theologians as settling the whole ques- 
tion upon the old basis. Now there are undoubted instances 
of such accidental commingling of species which were 
not contemporaneous as he describes; and it is true, more- 
over, that geologists have been deceived by them. Never- 
theless the differentia between such accidental comminglings 
and the genuine deposition of the remains of contempora- 
neous species are so well defined that no competent geologist 
can be permanently misled. It is to be observed that the con- 
dition of the human remains is immaterial ; the only question 
respecting them is whether they are unquestionably human. 
But respecting the animal fossils it is important to know 
whether they are in such a condition as to cut off the sup- 
position that they may have been already in a fossil condi- 
tion before the human remains were mingled with them. 
One source of evidence upon this point is the chemical 
condition of the bones. If those of the animals have had 
their organic elements displaced by mineral matter either to 
the same extent or less completely than the human bones, 
it follows that they are either as recent or more recent than 
the latter. If they appear to be more recent than the hu- 
man remains the argument for the antiquity of man is all 
the stronger; it is sufficiently strong, however, if both 
kinds of fossils are merely in the same stage of petrifac- 
tion. Instances of this are too familiar and abundant to 
require the citation of particular cases. In scores of 
places fragments of the human skeleton have been found 
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along with those of the mammoth, rhinoceros, and cave- 
bear, all the bones being in the same stage of progressive 
displacement of animal by mineral matter. 

But a more conclusive test of contemporaneous deposi- 
tion is afforded by those cases in which the animal remains 
are in such natural relations to each other as to prove that they 
have been associated with man from the very moment when 
they ceased to belong to living creatures. If all the bones 
or several of the bones of a limb are found lying in their 
natural order, it seems impossible that they could have been 
torn up from a previous resting place and redeposited above 
human remains more recent than themselves. The deposit 
must be an original one, made when the bones were still 
united by their ligaments. Otherwise they would have been 
scattered or jumbled into disorder in the process of removal 
and redeposition. It does not matter whether the human 
remains were first deposited where they are found, or have 
been been displaced many times; provided only it be clear 
that they were not introduced subsequently to those of the 
extinct animals. A satisfactory example of this sort is that of 
Dr. Falconer’s discovery of the bones of an entire leg of the 
cave-bear in the cave at Brixham, above a well-defined flint 
implement.* This is not a solitary example, but is fortified 
by many others in which either the juxtaposition of several 
bones, or the identical state of petrifaction of animal and 
human bones shows that the species in question still lin- 
gered after the advent of man. In fact, the evidence has 
become so abundant and positive in its character that 
the style of objection introduced by Buckland has com- 
pletely broken down. 

The second stage in the fortunes of the geological evi- 
dence was that of exaggerated importance, the natural 
reaction after the long period of perversion or silent con- 
tempt. When M. Boucher de Perthes published his ‘‘ An- 
tiquités Celtiques,” in 1847, the scientific world had no 
faith in the alleged discovery of human remains in the upper 

*Lubbock, ‘‘ Prehistoric Times,” page 283. 
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gravels of the Somme, described by him in that work. But 
Dr. Falconer happened to see his collection, and was con- 
vinced. Other eminent English geologists investigated the 
matter upon the spot, and M. Boucher de Perthes speedily 
became a hero instead of a hair-brained theorist. The 
change which came over the spirit of the Royal Geological 
Society of London is illustrated by the fact that, in 1842, a 
communication of Mr. Vivian's, describing the association 
of human remains with those of extinct mammalia, was de- 
nied publication, but after Lyell, Falconer, and Prestwich 
had studied the deposits in the valley of the Somme a flood 
of such publications as that offered by Mr. Vivian appeared 
under the auspices of that society. Every fledgeling of a 
geologist who could dig out a few flints from some hole 
in the ground which had been a den of carnivorous ani- 
mals, came up to London with his formal announcement 
of his discoveries, and was welcomed with acclamation. 
The fever for such discoveries is still raging. Only last 
Summer I listened to a prosy and tedious description of a 
cave exploration in the Geological Society by a young man 
whose geological experience and ability were not such as to 
secure him a hearing in that dignified body upon scarcely 
any other subject. 

It is to. be hoped that we are now entering upon a third 
stage in the reception and treatment of the geological evi- 
dence of the antiquity of man, in which it shall be neither 
ignored or distorted upon the one hand, nor unduly ex- 
aggerated and heralded with too loud a flourish of trum- 
pets and tom-toms upon the other hand. It has a certain 
value, and the function of calm and honest scholarship is to 
weigh it candidly and impartially, and set upon it a rational 
estimate of its worth. 

Two circumstances contributed to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. Certain crude notions marked the early development 
of the science of geology. The remains of animals and 
plants which perished ages ago are sprinkled among the 
rocks all over the continents. Many of these are totally 
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unlike existing species, and the numbers which express the 
lapse of time since they existed mount up into the mill- 
ions. Others are more nearly akin to the present inhabit- 
ants of the earth, and the time when they flourished is not 
so very remote. But in the popular mind the notion of an 
extinct species was indiscriminate and undifferentiated. An 
extinct species was one which lived ages and ages ago; and 
if man lived along with the extinct animals, that settled the 
question of his very great antiquity. The imagination was 
captivated by the thought of primitive men in England 
hunting elephants, lions, tigers, bears, and rhinoceroses. 
How many have leaped at once to extreme conclusions, 
simply by seeing the fac-simile of that rude engraving of 
the hairy elephant executed by some hunter of the rein- 
deer period ! 

The second circumstance which contributed to exag- 
gerate the importance of the geological evidence so soon as 
it gained any hearing at all was the determined resistance 
which it met. Such labored and ingenious efforts to explain 
it away implied that its acceptance would all but turn the 
world upside down. Its enemies unwittingly rendered it an 
important service by the very stubborness of the fight 
which they made against it. 

The true conception of geological history represents it 
as extending continuously up to the present moment. 
Winds, waves, rivers, and oceans are still at work as in past 
ages. Mountains are being washed down to the level of the 
sea. Rivers dump their loads of silt into the ocean; the 
waves take this up and lay it along the shores and shallow 
waters on the borders of the continent, thus extending the- 
land. Little microscopic organisms are as busy making beds 
of chalk in the North Atlantic to-day as they ever were in 
the cretaceous period. Beds of polyps, as brilliant and va- 
riously colored as a flower-garden, are building up coral 
reefs just as they did in the Devonian age. Some lands are 
settling down slowly beneath the sea, and others are slowly 


rising up out of it. These movements are most marked in 
Vox. VI, No, 23—22. 
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high northern latitudes, just as they were during the glacial 
and Champlain periods which immediately preceded the 
present period. All this indicates that geological history is 
all of one piece. The changes now going on are part and 
parcel of that system of changes which has made the earth 
what it is, and what it has been throughout its whole 
career of development. Such a conception of geology 
brings the extinct animals of the Champlain period nearer 
to us, more within the range of our every-day thoughts. 
One phase of those crude conceptions attending the earlier 
stages of geological knowledge of which I spoke in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, was to regard the earth as, so to speak, 
‘*finished up and fenced in.” Floods, earthquakes, gla- 
ciers, and icebergs have done their mighty work upon it in 
the past, but now it is at rest. All these great geological 
events belong to remote zons, which are separated by a 
wide gulf from the present period. This false conception 
was nursed, if not engendered, by the scheme of Buckland, 
Chalmers, and Hugh Miller to reconcile geology and Gen- 
esis by intercalating a long period between the first and 
second verses of the first chapter of the Bible. During 
that long period all the events of geological history were 
brought about by natural forces, and then the pres nt sys- 
tem of things was established supernaturally in six literal 
days. This scheme makes a profound distinction between 
the present period and all the rest of geological history. 
Instead of being all of a piece it injects a great break in 
the series of events. But the extinct animals of the Cham- 
plain period who laid their bones in the same caves with 
primitive men belong to geological history. They loom up 
in gigantic proportions upon the farther side of that gulf 
which was supposed to divide the past from the present. 
If: man appears there too, no wonder that the men who 
entertained this false conception were startled. 

But in the true view of geological history as an unbroken 
series of natural events the Champlain period is a geological 
yesterday, and the glacial period is a geological day before 
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yesterday. The series of movements in the earth’s crust 
which characterized those periods as a time of high latitude 
oscillations of the land, is still in progress. Climatic changes 
are still moving in the same direction. In the glacial period 
an ice-cap sheathed the Arctic regions, and pushed its gla- 
ciers down to the fortieth parallel in America, and nearly as 
far in Europe. The Champlain Summer drove these back 
to Greenland, but increasing cold at the beginning of the ° 
present period brought them southward, though with much 
less than their former rigor. The climate of Europe was so 
cold, however, as to cause the reindeer to wander as far 
south as Southern France. Then a more genial climate 
spread over the northern hemisphere. The glaciers were 
put to rout once more, and their retreating steps may still 
be traced in the high latitudes and up the Alpine slopes. 
I counted no less than twelve terminal moraines in the valley 
of the Rhone, each of which marks the spot where the 
Rhone glacier halted awhile in its retreat. It is still declin- 
ing, but from the nature of the ground can not retire much 
farther. ‘‘The Mer de Glace is a hundred feet lower or 
thinner than it was thirty years ago. At Chamounix I con- 
versed with the chief of the guides, an old man who had 
recorded the phases of the glaciers for more than fifty years. 
He pointed out the limits of the Mer de Glace and Glacier 
de Bossons in 1818, 1819, and 1820. From these records I 
perceived that these two great glaciers have receded, in fifty 
years, not less than half a mile; and the volume of ice is 
lowered at least two hundred feet.’’* 

Thus it appears that the glaciation of the northern hem- 
isphere is, in a geological sense, a recent event, and that 
some of its residual phenomena are still in progress. The 
sum of the evidence is conclusive that in Europe and east- 
ern North America primitive men appeared upon the mar- 
gins of the ice-fields while the glacial Winter still lingered, 
and that they shared with the huge extinct mammals the 
warmth and verdure of the Champlain period. So far as 

* Winchell, ‘* Preadamites,” page 438. 
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these primitive men are concerned the problem of their an- 
tiquity resolves itself into that of the antiquity of the glacial 
period. This is a problem worth solving, even if it should 
turn out, as it seems not unlikely to do, that the appearance 
of man in Asia and western North America preceded his 
advent upon either shore of the Atlantic. 

Many geologists entertain a prejudice against all attempts 
‘ to express in years their conception of the time required to 
accomplish a given result, or series of results, in geological 
history. This may have arisen from the crude and widely 
divergent estimates published by different observers. Thus 
for the time required to cut the gorge of Niagara the 
figures vary from thirty-one thousand to three hundred 
and eighty thousand years; and Mr. Thomas G. Belt has 
recently called attention to a fact which will make it neces- 
sary to subtract at least one-third from all previous esti- 
mates based upon the length of this gorge. But in spite 
of all these crude examples it seems to me entirely rational 
and useful to attempt the reduction of the more recent 
geological events to definite chronological terms. It replaces 
vague conceptions by more definite ones. If standing upon 
the uppermost terrace in a broad valley we inquire how long 
it has taken the stream to excavate that mass of earth and 
gravel fifty or a hundred feet in depth, and perhaps a mile 
in width, since its floods covered these upper gravels, we 
may go away with the vague impression that the time re- 
quired is immensely long; or, by a careful investigation of 
the volume of the stream, and its silt-carrying power, by 
actual measurement of the work of erosion it has really 
done, and by dividing its aggregate result by its annual dis- 
charge of silt, we may replace that vague impression by one 
which will be not only more definite, but, in the majority 
of cases, less exaggerated and inflated with an indefinite 
sense of immensity. 

Besides this chastening and sobering down of the imag- 
ination these estimates are appropriate, because geology 
has offered her testimony in the matter ot the antiquity of 
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man, and she may fairly be challenged to express it defi- 
nitely in years. Itis a noteworthy fact that the more carefully 
these estimates have been made the more moderate they are. 
Sir Charles Lyell made a loose estimate of the age of the 
delta of the Mississippi, and expressed his conclusion thus: 
‘‘The lowest estimate of the time required would lead us 
to assign a high antiquity, amounting to many tens of 
thousands of years (probably more than one hundred thou- 
sand) to the existing delta.”* Humphreys and Abbot, 
after the most careful survey, reduced the estimate to five 
thousand years. 

The Jesuit Father Hennepin discovered the falls of the 
Mississippi in 1680. They were then at the lower end of 
the island opposite the present site of Minneapolis; now 
they are at the upper end of the island, a distance of one 
thousand feet This amount of recession has been accom- 
plished in two hundred years, giving an annual rate of five 
feet. But the whole gorge down to Fort Snelling, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, is post glacial, and, at the same rate 
of erosion, has required about eight thousand five ‘hundred 
years for its excavation. 

Dr. Andrews, of Chicago, has computed the time during 
which the basin of Lake Michigan has been in existence. 
He “bases it upon the fringe of shallow water about the 
lake, regarding this as a measure of the amount of work 
done by the waves eating into the shore. His conclusion 
is that the lake is not more than seven thousand five hun- 
dred years old. 

Mr. G. F. Wright, in a recent and excellent little book 
(‘‘Studies in Science and Religion”), calls attention to the 
very limited amount of erosion exhibited by the ridges and 
hills of the glacial drift. He shows that a kettle-hole near 
Andover, Massachusetts, has been filled up so little that, 
putting the glacial period one hundred thousand years ago, 
the rate of deposit has been only an inch in a thousand 
years. He is of opinion that the term of ten thousand 

* «¢ Antiquity of Man,’ page 43. 
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years, at the rate of an inch every hundred years, is ‘‘suf- 
ficiently extravagant.” 

The torrent of the Tiniére falls into Lake Geneva near 
Villeneuve. It has built up a cone of detritus which 
is now cut through by the grading of a railway. The sur- 
face is covered with a few inches of soil. At a depth of 
four feet is another stratum of soil which contained Roman 
remains. At the depth of ten feet another ancient soil was 
disclosed, containing bronze implements. At the depth of 
nineteen feet lay the third stratum of buried soil, containing 
relics of the Stone Age. From these data M. Morlat has 
estimated that the Stone Age was six thousand four hun- 
dred years ago. 

Many of the lakes of Switzerland are being rapidly filled 
up with the silt brought down by the rivers, and many val- 
leys have quite recently been the beds of lakes. Oné of 
the latter has furnished to M. Gilliéron the data for another 
computation of the remoteness of the Stone Age. Since 
the Abbey of St. Jean was founded, seven and a half cen- 
turies ago, the lake shore has receded twelve hundred feet. 
Hence he concludes that the ancient lake-dwelling at the 
Pont de Thiele, about two miles from the present lake 
shore, is at least six thousand seven hundred and fifty 
years old. 

‘*Steenstrup, from investigations in the bogs of Den- 
mark, is led to regard four thousand years as a minimum 
for the epoch of polished stone.* De Ferry, from a study 
of the river-drifts of the Saéne puts the polished stone epoch 
at four thousand three hundred and eighty-three years, and’ 
the epoch of the mammoth (Paleolithic) at five thousand 
eight hundred and forty-four to seven thousand three hun- 
dred and five. Arcelin, from a separate study of the drifts 
of the Saone, put the Roman epoch at fifteen hundred to 
eighteen hundred years; the Iron or Keltic Age from eight- 
een hundred to two thousand seven hundred years; the 


*Two earlier epochs preceded that of polished stone; namely, the 
Reindeer and Paleolithic. 
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Age of Bronze from two thousand seven hundred to three 
thousand years; the epoch of polished stone from three 
thousand to four thousand years; and the blue clays con- 
taining the remains of the mammoth, from six thousand 
seven hundred to eight thousand years,”* 

I have supposed that almost any river valley having well 
defined terraces would afford the data for an approximate 
computation of the remoteness of the Champlain period, 
and my estimate of the time required for the drift-erosion 
in the valley of Raccoon Creek, in Licking County, Ohio, 
is here published for the first time. The rock-erosion ex- 
tends to an average depth of over two hundred feet, with an 
average breadth of one mile. This was all done before the 
glacial period, and the time required for it does not con- 
cern us at present. Into this long and deep trough run- 
ning east and west, the continental glacier pushing down 
from the north carried a vast accumulation of drift. The 
great floods of the Champlain period rearranged and assorted 
this material to some extent, but removed very little, if any 
of it, because the land was so much depressed that there 
was a tendency to fill valleys instead of excavating them. 
These floods spread the silt more evenly over the valley, 
and left it to the depth of one hundred feet or more above 
the preglacial rock bottom, its upper surface being at the 
level of the highest terrace now existing in the valley. 

The Champlain floods were caused by the melting of the 
glaciers, and when they ceased it is probable that substan- 
tially the same climatic conditions which now prevail were 
established. The average rainfall is now about forty inches. 
annually, and it is not likely to have varied much from this 
at any time since the Champlain period. Since the subsi- 
dence of the Champlain floods the stream may be assumed, 
therefore, to have had about the same volume as at present. 
When the elevation of the land which marked the end 
of the Champlain and the beginning of the present period 
occurred, the stream began to cut down through the mass 

* Winchell, ‘‘ Preadamites,” page 441. 
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of loose drift, and it has been working away at this job ever 
since. From the mouth of the Raccoon Creek at Newark, 
where it debouches into the Licking, the terraces are 
well defined for a distance of twelve miles up the valley. 
Through this distance the work done may be represented 
by a solid prism of sand, gravel, and clay, with an average 
depth of fifty feet and an average breadth of half a mile. 
This gives a volume of nearly eight and a half billions 
cubic feet of silt carried clear out of the valley since the 
Champlain period. This is an enormous amount of work 
for a small stream to accomplish—more by a million cubic 
feet than the work done by the mighty Father of Waters 
in one year. Viewed by itself, apart from any definite 
notion of the silt-carrying power of water, it strikes us with 
astonishment, and seems to indicate an immense lapse of 
time. And this impression is likely to be deepened rather 
than diminished if, instead of contemplating the figures 
which express the result in cubic feet, we take our stand 
upon the upper terrace at Granville, look over the broad 
valley fifty-six feet below us, and reflect that this deep and 
wide trough has been dug out since the Champlain period 
by the little stream which now meanders through it. 

But this vague impression of almost boundless periods 
is considerably tamed down by estimating the actual work- 
ing power of water. Humphreys and Abbot found that 
every two thousand six hundred and ten cubic feet of water , 
of the Mississippi carries one cubic foot of silt. The mean 
carrying power of the Raccoon may be taken at the same 
_tate; for, while it is much greater in times of floods it is 
much less at other times. The Lower Mississippi is always 
muddy, but on account of its slight fall it never attains the 
velocity and working force which a stream like the Rac- 
coon, flowing down a pretty sharp grade, possesses in its 
flood-time. The volume of water annually discharged by 
the Raccoon is three and one-half billions of cubic feet; 
and the amount of silt carried in one year is no less than 
one million three hundred and forty-one thousand cubic 
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feet. If we were at liberty to use this at once as a divisor 
it would give about six thousand three hundred years since 
the end of the Champlain period. But the load of silt 
annually removed from the valley includes the wash from 
the hills as well as the deepening of the valley. Mr. 
Geikie has estimated that the whole land surface of the 
earth is washed down at the rate of one foot in six thou- 
sand years. The basin of the Raccoon includes an area 
of one hundred and fifty squares miles. This surface, fol- 
lowing Geikie’s estimate, furnishes annually nearly seven 
hundred thousand cubic feet, or more than one-half of the 
whole amount of silt discharged from the valley. Our divisor 
being thus diminished, is contained in the dividend somewhat 
more than thirteen thousand times. Hence I conclude 
that this quotient expresses approximately the number of 
years since the end of the Champlain period. Man existed 
at the beginning of the Champlain period; according to the 
above estimate, his advent must have been at least twenty 
thousand years ago. 

An objection to this estimate may be raised upon the 
ground that the volume of the stream has not been con- 
stant. On the contrary, it is known to be less at present 
than when the valley was covered with forests. To this I 
would answer, that the ultimate datum to which we must 
go is the mean annual rainfall. It has not been shown that 
this has varied appreciably in consequence of clearing the 
land. If it has not then the, silt-carrying power of the 
stream has not diminished. The effect of the forests would 
be to retain the water which fell within the basin and to 
keep the stream full all the year through. Their removal 
permits it to flow off speedily, but it carries its load of silt 
‘as before. Indeed, it is probable that the baring of the soil. 
to the full force of the storms has actually increased the 
destructive power of the waters. 

It is freely admitted that this computation, like all the 
rest, contains doubtful elements, and can lead only to a 
rough approximation. But a distinct value is claimed for 
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it, nevertheless. It clears our ideas and makes them defi- 
nite. Stating the data of this estimate hypothetically, we 
may say, #f the volume of water annually discharged by the 
Raccoon is three billion five hundred million cubic feet, 
and #f it carries one million three hundred and forty-one 
thousand cubic feet of silt, nearly one-half of which is ob- 
tained by the deepening of its valley; then it has required 
about thirteen thousand years to excavate that amount of 
silt which has been removed since the end of the Champlain 
period. While this is a hypothetical statement it is worth 
making for the sake of replacing vague impressions by more 
precise notions. It seems to me the erosion in a small and 
well-defined valley is a better basis for computation, and 
yields more satisfactory results than such ‘an example of 
erosion as the gorge of Niagara. And inasmuch as such 


valleys are numerous, and the opportunities for such com- 


putations are manifold, I can not but hope that the esti- 
mates may be multiplied until the collation of the mean 
results obtained by independent observations shall give us 
an accurate measure of the remoteness of the glacial period, 
and thus of the antiquity of certain primitive men, though 
these may not have been the very first men. 

The average of all the estimates quoted above, including 
my own, is seven thousand eight hundred and fifty years 
since the end of the Champlain period, and about fifteen 
thousand years since the end of the glacial period. That 
the antiquity of man is very greatly in excess of fifteen 
thousand years is improbable from the fact that, as he is 
the highest of the mammalia, he is likely to have originated 
about the time when the mammalian type culminated early 
in the Champlain period. That it is much less than fifteen 
thousand years is also improbable because of the magnitude 
of the climatic and geographical changes which he has wit- 
nessed. Think what a different world it was when New 
England had a climate similar to that of Greenland, if not still 
more severe; when the border of the ice-fields was in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio; yet primitive man left his 
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implements in the Trenton gravels, showing that he came 
upon the scene as soon as the ice receded. Think how long it 
must have taken for the flora of Denmark to be com- 
pletely changed twice; first a forest of pines was replaced 
by oaks and white birches, and these by the beech trees 
which now cover the land. But in the peat-bogs human 
remains are scattered among the dédris of the pine forests, 
as well as among the oaks and birches. Stand at the mouth 
of the Thames and restore, in imagination, the geographical 
conditions which primitive men have beheld there. The 
English Channel is dried up; the Rhine flows on through 
a valley where now the German Ocean heaves its billows, 
and the Thames is its tributary. From such a condition 
imagine the land slowly settling down at the rate of a few 
feet in a century, till these valleys are filled with briny 
waves and the present condition is reached. Remember 
that man has been an actual witness of such changes, and 
we shall be likely to consider one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred centuries a small enough estimate of his antiquity. 

The more extravagant estimates of the remoteness of 
the glacial period are mostly derived from astronomical 
data. The greatest difficulty about these is the fact that 
there is no positive test by which we may connect the gla- 
ciation of the northern hemisphere with any particular one 
of the several maxima of cold. We are left to conjecture 
whether it was due to the cold wave which swept over this 
hemisphere eleven thousand years ago, or one hundred 
thousand, or two hundred thousand, or eight hundred 
thousand years ago. 

The consequences of any particular view of the antiquity 
of man, or any other scientific question, are a secondary 
matter. The only legitimate consideration is whether the 
evidence sustains that view. Still it may be pertinent here 
to allude to the bearing of the conclusions maintained in 
this article upon the interpretation of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and upon the theory of evolution. In respect to the 
first, it is now quite generally conceded that the Bible does 
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not furnish the materials for a chronology of primitive man. 
Hence the old traditions of the date of creation must be 
abandoned at any rate; and in that case it is a matter 
of indifference to many theologians whether it was ten, or a 
hundred, or a thousand thousand years ago. Most of them, 
however, will prefer to keep somewhere in sight of the 
ancient landmarks, if they can not exactly stand by them. 
Hence it follows that theology has an interest in cutting 
down extravagant estimates and keeping human periods 
within moderate bounds. 

Curiously enough the interests of evolution lie in the 
same direction. The amount of variation in the lower ani- 
mals and plants since the glacial period is very small. If 
that was a million, or even a hundred thousand years ago, 
geological history is hardly long enough to account, upon 
evolutionary principles, for the enormous amount of varia- 
tion which has actually occurred. 
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Articie IV. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ARCHETYPE. 


BY E. J. FISH, D. D. 


‘* Who will venture to justify the extreme individualism, the humber- 
less divisions and conflicting party interests, into which at present even the 
best positively Christian powers of Protestantism seem to be almost hope- 
lessly rent ?”’”—SCHAFF. 


THE weakness of human nature which ‘renders abstract 
statements unimpressive and figurative impressive, made it 
needful that God, ‘‘the truth,” man’s Redeemer, should 
appear in human guise. This appearance -withdrawn, but 
the weakness remaining, there were required other figurative 
representations of the truths conveyed. Hence baptism, 
the expressive symbol of initial redemption, and the Supper 
of progressive. Hence, too, the Christian Church, Christ’s 
metaphorical body, his reproduced manifestation and min- 
istry in sanctified and combined human material. 

The same weakness which requires figures of thought is 
liable to pervert and abuse them. What persistent Jewish 
blindness in spite of parable and miracle! What murderous 
distortion of Messiah’s character and mission! What con- 
tinaed travesty of sacrament symbols! What fearful rend- 
ing, centuries long, of the Savior's Church body! Still the 
Redeemer’s ‘‘own receive him not,” and the ‘‘ familiar 
friend” lifts up the heel. 

As there is need, then, of studying and re-studying para- 
ble and miracle, memorial ordinance, and the personal 
Christ, so is there need of studying afresh the metaphorical 
Christ, often torn by factions, crowned with thorns, hung 
on a cross, and sealed in a tomb. The multitudinous 
bodies called Churches attest the need in proportion to their 
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number and difference. The growing tendency to multiply 
senseless forgeries, greatly emphasizes the need. Hialf- 
fledged Church builders, with their ‘‘liberal” followings 
entailed, reckless of the authority of Christ, the Head, 
flame out on the ecclesiastical sky like November meteors. 
‘*Who, in the face of these facts,”” asks the honored author 
of ‘‘The Apostolic Church,” ‘‘ will deny that the Protestant- 
ism of this day is as much one-sided, diseased, and in need 
of reformation as was the Catholicism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury?” Surely it is time freshly and earnestly to inquire, 
whether, according to previous custom, he who said, I will 
build my Church, gave his apostolic and other artisans 
a definite, if not minute, outline of the ‘‘habitation of God 
in the Spirit.” Also, if such a pattern was given, What 
are its binding essentials?—inquiries healthily aided by 
seriously heeding those Sinai-like words: *‘Let each one 
take heed how-he builds. If any one destroy the temple 
of God, him will God destroy.” 

This article aims briefly and comprehensively to an- 
swer both questions by introducing the Christian Church 
Archetype tersely announced in the laconic phrase, ‘‘ there 
is one body,” and to a patient, penetrating mind, guided by 
such announcement as a key, elsewhere distinctly water- 
lined on apostolic parchments. Though almost appalled by 
the magnitude and diversity of interests touched, we say 
announced, as delighted with our discovery as was the phil- 
osopher Goethe with the first discussion of archetypes in 
the French Academy, the news of which interested hime far 
more than that of the French Revolution, received by the 


same mail. 
THe ARCHETYPE DEFINED. 


By archetype we mean the first and ruling type, the 
divine ideal in mind when the Savior said, ‘‘I will build my 
Church,” ‘‘the pattern showed,” the invariable model found 
in all complete or normal New Testament Churches, as an 
archetypal leaf or pattern is found in all the myriad leaves 
of a tree, or a species. This archetype does not exclude 
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non-generic diversity. It involves oneness in generic or 
constitutional essentials, not invariability in minor individual 
characteristics. As in generic essentials all men, all horses, 
or all oaks are one, while in non-generic, individual features 
they are many, so in archetypal essentials all New Testa- 
ment Churches are a unit, while in non-archetypal, local 
peculiarities they are as distinct as varying culture and taste 
or habit may please. An authoritative Church archetype 
simply requires that Churches shall not vary in the revealed 
essentials of churchhood to be specified in the proper place. 


Proors OF THE ARCHETYPE. 


Such an archetype, whether apprehended, more or less 
easily than that of an animal or vegetable species, has a 
Scriptural and rational support not less strong. 

1. It was most clearly and authoritatively foreshadowed 
in the Jewish tabernacle or temple, the antitype of Christ’s 
Church. This was a unit of unvarying pattern. Under 
no circumstances might it be duplicated or essentially 
changed. It represented one God, one people of God, and 
one way for that one people to approach that one God. 
To multiply it, or essentially to alter its form, furniture, and 
ordinances, would change, if not destroy, its symbolical or 
representative teaching and value, opening, perhaps, a door 
to polytheism, dividing the chosen people, or perverting the 
only way of approach to God. It stood related to the 
entire system of redemption as baptism or the Lord’s Sup- 
per stands related to the particular truths it was commis- 
sioned to guard and enforce. Hence, in a time of national 
degeneracy and captivity, asa method of rebuke and instruc- 
tion, God said to the prophet Ezekiel: 


“Show the house to the house of Israel, 
That they may be ashamed of their iniquities—and let them meas- 
ure the pattern. 
And if they be ashamed of all that they have done, 
Show them the form of the house and the fashion thereof, 
And the goings out thereof, and the comings in thereof, 
And all the forms thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, 
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And all the forms thereof, and all the laws thereof; 
And write it in their sight, that they may keep the whole form 
thereof, 
And all the ordinances thereof, and do them.” 
—Ezekiel xliii, 10, 11. 


Now, as archetypally related to the Church of Christ, 
What did this unvarying tabernacle unit signify? That the 
Church must always remain a literal unit, either located, 
like the tabernacle, in one place, or spread, like the Roman 
establishment, in parish divisions over the face of the earth? 
Certainly not, for many Churches, organically independent 
of each other, appear in the New Testament, and in multi- 
plication, especially, were they to be ‘‘the light of the 
world.” It could only signify that, while the multiplication 
proceeded, each and all of the multiplied bodies should 
rigidly conform to ‘‘the pattern showed ;” that is, to an 
archetypal Church, such as Christ indicated he would build. 
Thus under the New, as under the Old dispensation, there 
would always appear ‘‘one fold’”’ as there was ‘‘ one shep- 
herd,” ‘‘one people” as there was ‘‘one God.” 

2. One body, or a single archetype in all individual 
Churches, is thoroughly scientific. The only senses attrib- 
utable to the expression one body, are one body as distin- 
guished from two or more bodies; one ideal body in several 
like bodies, as man the genus homo is in all men; and one 
imaginary collective body comprising numerous like bodies, 
as man, in the sense of mankind, comprises all men. But 
in these senses there is no diversity of type. In generic 
essentials the body is invariably and uniformly one. Ap- 
plied to the Church, these senses are properly called the 
local or individual, the generic or institutional, and the col- 
lective. The following are examples: 

‘* And the Lord added to the Church [local] daily those 
who are saved.” 

‘**On this rock will I build my Church [institution, gen- 
eric], and the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

“The general assembly and Church [collective] of the 
first-born who are enrolled in heaven.” 
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Upon careful examination of every occurrence of the 
term Church in the New Testament, it is confidently believed 
that, where Christ’s institution is meant, no other uses than 
these exist—that all supposed uses involving diversity of 
pattern or ideal are misconceptions at once unscriptural 
and unscientific, the responsible cause of the existing eccle- 
siastical confusion. The scientific character of the uses 
specified is unquestionable, and to those who believe the 
scientifically true can not be Scripturally false, nor the 
Scripturally true scientifically false, it will amount to moral 
certainty that, by divine intention, an authoritative archetype 
rules all Churches. . Who thinks otherwise arrays Christ, the 
Church-builder, in irrepressible conflict with Christ, the 
world-builder, and Christ, the animal, vegetable, or matter 
builder. 

3. The plural use of the term Church, and the numerous 
local Churches named in the New Testament, show a mul- 
tiplicity of independent Church bodies. But Christ’s pro- 
posal to build, not Churches, but a Church, and Paul’s em- 
phasis of ‘‘one body” and ‘‘no divisions” in it, forbid 
a multiplicity of Church ideals or varying constitutions. 
Therefore, a single pattern or archetype rules all New Tes- 
tamept Churches. 

4. The reign of a single type in New Testament col- 
lective and local Churthes, is clear from Ephesians ii, 
19-22. Here ‘‘all the building”—the sym total, not of 
saints, but of Jewish and Gentile Church members—is pre- 
sented as ‘‘fitly framed together,” growing ‘‘into a holy 
temple in the Lord,” and, in like manner, the Ephesian 
Church, a similar but local structure, as ‘‘ builded together 
for a habitation of God in the Spirit.” One ideal or arche- 
type rules both conceptions. * 

5. The intended rule of a single archetype in all local 
or real Churches, is clearly implied in Ephesians iv, 16, 


*The Canterbury Revision brings out the thought more clearly than the 
common version, distinctly specifying not only the whole ‘‘household of 
God,” but ‘each several building,” as ‘‘a holy TEMPLE in the Lord,” 

VoL, VI, No, 23—23- 
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according to which, like an animal organism, any Church 
‘‘fitly framed and compacted by means of every joint of the 
supply,” upbuilds itself by the vital and conjoint working 
of its several parts. But self-upbuilding implies Church 
independence as it does animal, and general Church :inde- 
pendence ‘‘fitly framed” implies general Church conformity 
to an archetype. 

6. The very term dody suggests, if it does not compel 
the reign of an archetype. The body is Christ’s, a definite 
and organic entity, capable of metaphorical multiplication 
in Churches only as they are one in definite organic struc- 
ture—that is, as they conform to an archetype. 

7. The reign of an archetype in the ecclesiological sphere 
is made doubly sure and interesting by the discovery of it 
in the soteriological. The several parts and ordinance, rep- 
resentations of the Christian life have a common archetype 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. There is, first, 
the initial period, a death to sin and a resurrection to 
newness of life; second, this period symbolized in baptism, 
a watery burial and resurrection; third, the daily dying and 
rising with Christ, by which Paul and every like growing 
Christian learns ‘‘Christ and the power of his resurrection, 
being made conformable to his death;” fourth, this daily 
dying and living with Christ symbolized in the Lord’s Sup- 
per ‘‘as often” as real partners with him thereby ‘‘show 
his death,” and, by implication, his life, each as subjective 
experience and objective fact; and fifth, the grand finale 
or literal death and resurrection, in which redemption is 
complete and man ascends the mount of everlasting trans- 
figuration. A little study would probably conform all 
Biblical doctrines to a few simple archetypes. Church con- 
stitutions, then, can not be an anomaly, much less a contra- 
diction and a conflict. 

8. A single archetype, ruling all Churches, is required 
by their relation to the ordinances. ‘‘For by one Spirit we 
[all orderly Christians] are baptized into one body, whether 
Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, and are made to 
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drink of one Spirit.””. And, on the basis of one experience, 
wrought by ‘‘one Spirit,” and symbolized in ‘one bap- 
tism’”’ into ‘‘one body,” this ‘‘one body” is made the place 
and guardian of the Supper which figures the same one- 
ness in continuance. Hence the Corinthians come together 
into ‘‘one place,” the Church, to observe the Supper, and 
put away from among themselves such wicked men as for- 
nicators, covetous, idolaters, and drunkards. This is surely 
strict baptism and strict communion. 

But, instead of one body, suppose we admit two or more 
bodies as different in type as the unorganized universal and 
the organized local Church; we at once become defenders 
of baptism and no baptism, of strict communion and no com- 
munion, for the universal Church has neither baptism nor 
communion, while the local has both. Thus the question 
of baptism or no baptism and the irrepressible communion 
controversy both root themselves in the paramount ques- 
tion of the Church, utterly refusing to be settled until one 
archetypal body rules all Churches or, at least, all discussion. 


EssENTIALS OF THE ARCHETYPE. 


Deeming these proofs of a divinely given Church arche- 
type sufficient, we pass to its essentials, simply repeating 
that it involves only generic features of the Church organ- 
ism, and not such individual peculiarities as are purposely 
left to the province of Church binding and loosing. 


ORGANIZATION. 


I. The archetypal Church, Christ’s ‘‘one body,” is 
organized. . 

To prove this proposition may seem like proving an 
axiom. The term ody, shadowing forth Christ’s physical 
organism, and three times, at least, applied to a local and 
organized Church; the members of the body distinctly 
called head, hands, feet, eyes, and other organs of a human 
structure; numerous local Churches named in the New Tes. 
tament, and known to be organized; the various specifica- 
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tions of ‘‘gifts,"” members, or organs; the evangelizing and 
teaching aims of the body requiring organs for their accom- 
plishment; the beautiful organic portraiture of the body, 
so ‘‘framed together and compacted by means of every 
joint of the supply’’ that, according to the working in ‘‘ the 
measure of each single part,” it ‘‘ effects the increase of the 
body to the upbuilding of itself in love;” the expressive 
figure of a maiden espoused to Christ and, by the use of 
her own spiritual and intellectual organs sanctified, attaining 
to spotless perfection preparatory to the joyous nuptials at 
the coming of the bridegroom—these, and similar represen- 
tations leave no room to question whether the body is 
organized. The only questionis, Whether ‘‘ one body” can 
be both organized and unorganized. 

Strangely enough current teaching answers this question 
affirmatively. So respond the most honored confesgjons of 
faith, many of the ablest ecclesiological writers and tradi- 
tional usage centuries old. The Westminster Confession 
gives us one organized—the ‘‘ particular” and two unorgan- 
ized Churches—the ‘‘visible”’ and the ‘‘invisible.”” Profes- 
sor Charles Hodge proffers one organized Church—any num- 
ber of professed believers bound together by a common 
standard of doctrine—and four unorganized Churches: 1. 
The whole body of the elect; 2. Any number of believers 
collectively considered; 3. The body of professed believers 
in any one place; 4. The professors of the true religion 
throughout the world. (‘‘ Systematic Theology,” Vol. III, 
page 547.) The fashionable Protestant teaching presents 
one organized Church—the ‘‘local”—and one unorgan- 
ized—the ‘‘universal.”” ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is 
there is the Church,” has proverbial sanctity with multi- 
tudes who contend earnestly, if not consistently, for an 
organized Church involving much more than the posses- 
sion of the Spirit. Nor can it be said that these unorganized 
Churches are figures of the organized. The two are as 
unlike as animal atoms in floating dust and animal atoms 
in docile sheep or springing tigers; as vegetable constit- 
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uents diffused through air, water, and soil, and the same in 
lovely ferns, waving grains, and towering pines; as all 
saints without meetings, officers, or ordinances, and a few 
saints with meetings, officers, and ordinances. The unor- 
ganized Churches are, moreover, strenuously defended as 
indispensable to sound exegesis and Christian charity. They 
are the shadowy and heavenly realm, the time-honored 
‘‘congregation of saints,” whose Christian union is sup- 
posed to be as ineffable as Rome’s external, organic Church 
unity is intolerable. It seems sacrilegious to deny their 
right to be, or to hint that they may be the source of evil. 
But we must do both. 

To either common or scientific sense it is palpably 
absurd to speak of one body as both organized and unor- 
ganized. As well call it both animal and mineral, or both 
material and immaterial. ‘‘One body,” as exclusive in 
meaning as its associates, ‘‘one Spirit,” ‘‘one Lord,” ‘‘one 
faith,” ‘‘one hope,” ‘‘one baptism,” and ‘‘one God and 
Father,” is heaven’s fiat of destruction to any unorganized 
Church. It is as though he who said, ‘‘Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me,” also said, ‘‘Thou shalt have no 
other Churches than the one organized by my Son.” In 
principle it would be quite as consistent to introduce a per- 
sonal and an impersonal God under the appellation, ‘‘one 
God,” as to advocate two Church ideals under the similar 
appellation, ‘‘one body.” Nor in practice would the latter 
course be less really hurtful than the former. The unor- 
ganized Church idea is responsjble for numerous evils to- 
day ripening all over Christendom. Forcing a double and 
conflicting sense upon the expression ‘‘ one body,” it forces 
conflict into the Word of God, and inevitably arouses sus- 
picion as to its plenary inspiration; it renders a science 
of ecclesiology as impossible as were natural science, did- 
its formulators classify animals, plants, and minerals under 
the same genera: and species; and it generates schism in 
the body of Christ as though it were struck into bleeding 
fragments by a bursting shell. Stimulating the defense of 
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such Christian union as it implies, simply the common pos- 
session of the Spirit, it impedes the advent of that solid im- 
maculate oneness into which the Savior prayed that his disci- 
ples might be ‘‘ perfected.” Wooing special favor to an ideal 
Church destitute of sacraments as of organization, it begets 
indifference to baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as respects 
form, order of observance, and spiritual import. Though 
but ‘‘a vain spell, a name,” it rules into nonentity the only 
Church, the organized, which can either evangelize the 
world or edify saints. However honorable in origin or dear 
to prejudiced affection, a name of such evil potency ought 
to be abandoned, and but one body or one Church arche- 
type rule Christian activity and speech. 

The archetypal Church, then, being organic and capable 
of indefinite multiplication, in what does its oneness con- 
sist? A parallel question would be, In what does man’s one- 
ness, found in all men, consist? Evidently not in height, 
color of hair, expression of face, and other particulars in 
which all men differ, but in a few internals and externals in 
which all agree, and in which manhood consists. Answer- 
ing our question respecting the Church analogously, we say: 


INTERNAL ESSENTIALS. 


II. The archetypal body is one in the internals of and. 
mating spirit and fundamental or constitutional doctrines. 

That the multiplied body of Christ is one, in the first 
specification, animating Spirit, needs but a word of proof. 
‘‘If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.” Can he, without Christ’s Spirit, be a member of his 
body? And can the whole body be destitute of his Spirit? 
No one can ‘‘call Jesus Lord but by the Holy Spirit.” 
Can a Church make him its head without that Spirit? Paul 
is as specific as possible, saying: ‘‘ By one Spirit we were 
all baptized into one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
bond or free, and were all made to drink of one Spirit.” 
We add no more. The temple is built of ‘‘living stones,” 
the body is alive in every member. An unconverted Church 
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membership, infant or adult, is a perversion of divine 
thought and a blight upon Church vitality. To the outside 
world it puts out the light in the lighthouse when death and 
destruction are on the deep. 

That ‘the multiplied body is one in the second specifica- 
tion, fundamental doctrines, requires little more proof. Its 
members born of ‘‘the incorruptible seed, the Word of 
God,”’ and sanctified by the truth; itself, in virtue of what 
it is, ‘‘a pillar and ground of the truth;” its mission, like 
that of its adorable Head, ‘‘to bear witness to the truth,” 
it must invariably be the embodiment of definite truths or 
doctrines, truthful or full of truth, according to the origi- 
nal of Ephesians iv, 15, unfortunately rendered ‘‘speaking 
the truth.”” Inability to name those doctrines would not 
alter the fact, as inability to name the points of internal 
likeness among men would not alter the fact of human 
unity. Of some, if not all of these doctrines, however, we 
are sure. 

1. Christ’s Church body does and must hold the doc- 
trine of Christ as Lord. ‘‘He is the Head of the body,” 
and no sane body can deny its head. He is ‘‘the life” of 
every member of the body, and certainly no creed-making 
body can ignore its life. ‘‘All and in all” to the body, 
the body not only. believes in him, but, as his enshrinement, 
exists to mirror him forth. (Cf. 1 Peter iii, 15, Canterbury 
Revision. ) 

2. The doctrine of one Holy Spirit it just.as certainly 
holds—holds, whether intelligently or not. The members 
are born of the Spirit, walk in the Spirit, pray by the 
Spirit, are a habitation of God in the Spirit, without the 
Spirit are none of Christ’s. The Spirit is, to them, as 
vital as breath. The doctrine of one Spirit is, therefore, 
involuntarily proclaimed at each heave of the ecclesiasti- 
cal lungs. : 

3. Do not the members of every true Church body, 
each and all, believe in one God and Father? He is ‘‘ over 
all, and in all, and through all.” To him Christ the Son 
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leads; of him the Holy Spirit in them speaks; his sons and 
heirs they are; and to him they constantly draw nigh in 
work and worship. They are his ‘‘ household,” his ‘‘hab- 
itation.” They own no other God and Father. Belief in 
him is both constitutional and indispensable. 

4. As the mariner seeks his port inspired by ome all- 
absorbing ope, so do the real members of -Christ’s body. 
Through life drawing nigh to God pavilioned in the splen- 
dor of holiness, sustained during storms, meanwhile, as a 
vessel is held by its anchor, ever anticipating the glorious 
consummation of toil and tears, the triumph of immortal 
life in the outward as in the inward man, they are abso- 
lutely one in that hope of hopes whose briefest and best 
description is, ‘‘the hope of the resurrection.” 

5. The direct fruit of the Spirit, the bond of union with 
Christ, the power of access to God as Father, the soul of 
hope, the germ of interest in fellow man, and ‘‘the victory 
which overcomes the world,” is faith, in the sense of simple, 
childlike trust. Faith, therefore, is another fundamental 
and experimental doctrine of every true body of Christ, and 
of every member of such body. It is the inlet of the 
divine, the spiritual artery through which life and all its 
inspirations flow to every part of the body. Hence the 
doctrine of faith is an inevitable archetypal essential. 

6. Out of the world and into the body all lawful mem- 
bers have been led by one Spirit, in one baptism (1 Corin- 
thians xii, 13), a baptism symbolically expressive of an 
inward death and resurrection, and therefore necessarily one 
as to both number and form. A visible ingrafting into 
Christ ecclesiastical, corresponding to an invisible ingrafting 
into Christ. personal, a prescribed symbolic removal of a liv- 
ing stone from an uncongenial world-bed to a congenial place 
in the temple walls, this immersion, and consequently its doc- 
trine, is as real and inseparable a feature of the archetypal 
Church as is the living stone or the living God, its Father. 

7. To these six crystal units, these precious Petrine 
foundation stones we add a seventh, and halt—the doc- 
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trine of the one body itself. Of course, a Church which 
really is one body of Christ, compactly ‘‘ knit together” by 
sacred affinities, and not a host of repellent atoms, believes 
in one body—that is, in the sacred unity which it enshrines. 
More than believes—it joyfully realizes it. It also believes 
its own happy unity is typical of all true Church unity, jus- 
as a thrifty and graceful oak may be supposed to believe 
itself typical of all thrifty oaks. In a double sense, there- 
fore,'the body believes in one body. 

That the multiplied archetypal Church is one in these 
seven units of experimental or constituting doctrine, is as 
certain as that the spreading. oak is one in leading chem- 
ical constituents. That it is necessarily one in more than 
these, we dare not affirm. Other important doctrines come 
with Church growth; these are natal. As though they 
were exclusively so, an apostle groups them under the 
expressive cognomen, ‘‘the unity of the Spirit,” and directs 
a young and model Church to keep them as treasures pos- 
sessed. They constitute the only creed formally given by 
inspiration, though another is named, ‘‘the unity of the 
faith,’’ and related to this as the numerous substantials and 
adornments of cultured manhood are related to the generic 
essentials of uncultured infancy. Grow to what more am- 
plified or finished creed, then, Churches may, in this all 
normal Churches are one, and ought to be so recognized. 
This is the true Apostles’ Creed, the touchstone to all 
theological truth. Errors a Church may have and may 
hold, without invalidating its title to Scriptural Churchhood, 
but not errors within this circle of Church constituents. 
Failure to hold or embody these archetypal essentials, 
places any religious organism outside the limits of normal 
or unmarred Christian Churches. Upon these seven doc- 
trinal pillars ‘‘ wisdom hath builded her house.” 


EXTERNAL ESSENTIALS. 


III. Having thus answered the question, In what does 
the internal oneness of the multiplied or archetypal body 
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consist ? we pass to externals, and add, ¢hat Curist’s AR- 
CHETYPAL CHURCH, BEING ONE IN SPIRIT AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCTRINES, IS INEVITABLY ONE 7% Structural form. 

In this day of scientific knowledge and accuracy, doubt- 
less every thoughtful, unbiased mind, on the basis of all 
organic analogies, would so decide, could it be consulted 
prior to the first projection of the Church into the world. 
‘*Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of -thistles ?” Do 
they find the Spirit of the lamb in the structural form of 
the tiger or hyena? Did not God make man physically 
upright to correspond with the moral uprightness which 
originally beautified his character? Did he not give him 
a thought-beaming and emotional face as the ever changing 
but always truthful hieroglyph of his kaleidoscopic spirit? 
Why not the same law of correspondence, then, relate the 
external to the internal of that compound man, the Church? 
The double interpretation or application proper to some 
pertinent Scripture, is certainly favorable to the view. Thus 
when a Church is said to be ‘‘built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the 
chief corner-stone, in whom each several building, fitly 
framed together, grows into a holy temple in the Lord,” we 
may refer the description either to the internal adjustment 
of graces and doctrines, or to the external adjustment 
of officers and government. In like manner, when Paul 
calls the Church ‘‘the fullness of him who fills all in all,” 
we may understand him to speak of the divine wisdom dis- 
played, either in the inward Christian man or in the out- 
ward Church constitution. The Christ-built Church is such 
fullness in both directions. The outward is for the sake of 
the inward, but for that very reason is of immense impor- 
tance, and should have its revealed correspondence. 

Living, however, as we are among the countless divisions 
which have rent the body of Christ during eighteen cen- 
turies of martial history, the strange spectacle confronts us 
of many diverse bodies, each claiming to be the body, and 
of much wasted eloquence sanctifying schism by glorifying 
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oneness of Spirit, miscalled ‘‘the unity of the Spirit,” and 
diversity of external form, as especially favorable to the 
accomplishment of Church ends.* On the one hand, ven- 
erable with years and assuming to be the kingdom of Christ, 
out of which there is no salvation, stands the ‘‘ Holy Cath- 
olic or Universal Church,” justifying no use of the term 
Church in the plural, as thoroughly an organic unit as the 
Banyan tree, however numerous and scattered its parish 
trunks, and challenging the reverence and obedience of all 
men as the one and only ecclesiastical body of Christ. On 
the other hand, and at antipodes to this, floats that shadowy 
but influential Protestant Universal or Invisible Church 
already noticed, likewise claiming to be identical with the 
kingdom, and to embrace all the saved, admitting properly 
of no plural of Church, and claiming universal love as the 
one body of Christ, but utterly without place, form, meetings, 
ministry, ordinances, or Church worship. Then midway be- 
tween these universal and universally exclusive Churches, like 
so many hives of busy bees, stand a host of limited and vary- 
ing Church structures, some national in extent and some 
local; some, like the universals, claiming to be ##e Church, 
and others conceding churchhood to their competitors, but 
competing still; some stretching historically back into the 
tangled depths of antiquity, and others born of but yes- 
terday; some independent existences, and others simply 
ecclesiole in ecclesias or little hospital Churches to the great 
sick ones. The mind reels and staggers under the multi- . 
plying forms of one body until, discouraged as to organic 
unity, it yields to the delusion that form is nothing, spirit 
every thing, and wildly pours its ebullient laudations upon 
the fancied unity of forbidden diversity, sagely called ‘‘ moral 
union.””. As though the seraphic Spirit of Christ’s Church, 
like a ghost, would roam over the earth on its benign mis- 
sion after the body were devoured by hungry wolves or hon- 
orably interred by mistaken friends! 


**¢The constitution of the Church, like its doctrine, has an unchange- 
able substance and a changeable form.” (Schaff’s Ap. Ch., page 24.) 
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Could our voice reach the ear of every timid or falsely 
heroic supporter of this theory, we would like to say: 
Stand upright on thy feet as a man. Greet the God of 
order cheerfully and hopefully. He who ‘‘made the beast 
of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and 
every thing that creepeth upon the earth after their kind,” 
will he cause Church organisms to yield fruit otherwise 
than after their kind? He who said, ‘‘Without me ye can 
do nothing,” will he indifferently commit to you the construc- 
tion or the mutilation of his own body through which he 
expects to do every thing within the scope of the Great 
Commission? Be Churches multiplied along the ages like 
trees of the wood or stars of the heavens, in generic. par- 
ticulars their forms must bow to a single archetype, or their 
fruit will be as variant as the grapes of Eschol and the 
apples of Sodom. 

In generic particulars, we repeat, not in variable mi- 
nutiz, the structural: forms of all normal Churches must 
correspond to a single archetype. Thus: 

1. If the individual Church is a local and organized 
society, the local and not the presbyterian, the diocesan, the 
territorial, the national, nor the universal organic idea, must 
run through all plurals of Church—that is, the individual 
must always be a unit and never the fraction of a unit nora 
combination of units. So-both Scripture and science require. 
It is analogous to saying that an individual man is always 
a man, and not a fractional nor a compound man. This is 
local Church independence. 

2. If the form of government correspond with the inde- 
pendence of the local society and of its members, it must be 
the Congregational, and not the Presbyterian, nor the Epis- 
copal, since neither of the latter allow such independence. 

3. The Congregational government, however, will not be 
the loose committee-of-the-whole kind into which Churches 
so easily lapse, but the kind which divides deliberations be- 
tween an eldership or senate and an assembly, as did the Greek 
secular ecclesias from which the Church derives its name— 
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the only kind which can possibly harmonize the apparent 
conflict of Scripture respecting autherity in the Church itself. 

4. If, under Christ the Head, and apostles and prophets 
his vicars, the Church’s official organs be those which are 
essential to Church integrity and always needed, they will 
comprise three classes, commonly called bishops, presbyters 
or elders, and deacons, but Scripturally named “eachers or 
evangelists, presbyters, elders, or bishops, and deacons. Their 
functional cast, moreover, will be such as the local and 
independent Church requires, and not such as a diocesan or 
other college of Churches under a central government 
demands. Committees, clerks, treasurers, Sunday-school 
superintendents, and teachers may come or go with the 
change of circumstances, for they are not found in the 
Church archetype; but the three classes of officers named 
are specifically given ‘‘for the perfecting of the saints,” for 
the inward ‘‘upbuilding of the body,” and for the more 
rapid increase of the Word, and, save in the formative pe- 
riod of the Church, may not be lacking but at the expense 
of a breach in the body. They are essential to structural 
form in its most general outline—archetypally essential. 

Such proofs of the organic, spiritual, doctrinal, and 
structural oneness of the multiplied body we might greatly 
amplify or multiply. But purposely brief, with these we rest 
our answer to the questions with which we started: Whether 
the Head of the Church gave his under-builders a definite 
outline of the habitation of God in the Spirit; and, if so, 
What are its binding essentials ? 


RECAPITULATION. 


We have seen: 

1. That there is a divinely given and authoritative arche- 
type always essential to Church integrity. 

2. That this archetype is invariably organic, and con- 
ceived in one or other of three modes; viz., as a lo- 
cal society, as the ideal or model in all local societies, and 
as the imaginary collection in one of all local societies, 
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3. That however multiplied, the body is always one 
in the internals: (1.) Of ruling spirit; (2.) Of fundamental 
or constituting doctrines. 

4. That, as befits its internal, the body is always one in 
external or structural form, including: (1.) Local Church 
independence; (2.) The Congregational government; (3.) 
Division of deliberations between a senate or eldership 
and an assembly; (4.) For the completed Church, three 
classes of officers, viz: teachers, elders, and deacons. 


PRACTICAL BEARINGS. 


Upon current opinion and usage the archetype bears 
variously. 

1. It definitely limits ecclesiastical ‘‘ unity in diversity.” As 
commonly advocated this unity is substantially unlimited, 
and properly so if the major premise is correct, ‘‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is the Church.” But if, 
besides the Spirit of the Lord, our other archetypal essen- 
tials are requisite to the integrity of the ‘‘one body,” di- 
versity within their limits is both illogical and destructive. 
Within these components of being, as among those of an 
animal or vegetable species, a chemical substance, or a 
Christian character, unity and conformity crystal-cut and 
crystal-clear are immeasurably more than beauty and power ; 
they are being. Diversity, however lauded, is destruction. 
As well advocate diversity in the solid oneness of the 
Trinity. Conformity to archetypal essentials lacking, to the 
same degree, is Churchhood destroyed, just as manhood is 
destroyed when deprived of the essentials of the genus 
homo, or horsehood deprived of those of the genus eguus. 
Only outside these essentials, an outside amply large for 
human judgment or skill, can we with propriety commend 
unity in diversity. ~ 

If, in this outer sphere, Jacob will modify the color of 
his cattle for beauty or profit, let him do so, for color is not 
a bovine essential. But if, within the limited sphere of 


such essentials he alter shape of head, cast of brain, cleft 
. 
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of foot, and habit of rumination, his excellent bovines 
may turn out only stubborn mules. The height of a tree, 
the amount of its foliage, and the accidental shape of its 
limbs are nothing; but its cast of bark and fiber, its shape 
of leaf, and its kiad of fruit are much. So the size of a 
Church, its music, ritual, number of meetings, and tempo- 
rary committees are nothing; but its fundamental and em- 
bodied creed, its cast of government, and its vitalizing 
Spirit are emphatically something. ‘‘One body” is heaven’s 
indirect command to foist no beauty of diversity upon the 
essentials of churchhood, no human wisdom into the place 
of divine. It bids us rigidly draw the line of distinction 
between constituting elements and adventitious adjuncts, say- 
ing to all venturesome speculators and affectionate adorners, 
‘‘Hereto, but no further.” 

2. Definitely limiting unity in diversity, our archetype 
furnishes to Church builders @ valuable test of their work. 
Paul’s warning against ‘‘ wood, hay, and stubble” in the place 
of ‘‘gold, silver, and precious stones,” abundantly shows 
the need of such a test. Nor does the sure foundation 
underneath abate the need. The superstructure, as well as 
the foundation, should conform to pattern. Ecclesiastical 
novices should not build according to fancy, as though 
invention were better than imitation or obedience. In com- 
parison of the Christian Church, Noah’s ark and Moses’s 
tabernacle had no mission requiring structural conformity 
to divine specification. They carried or piloted an inferior 
company on a shorter journey, by a less dangerous route, to 
a poorer destination. He who ‘‘did not glorify himself to 
be made high priest;’”’ who allows no one uncalled to 
assume ministerial functions nor even membership in his 
Church; who threatens to destroy any reckless builder who 
destroys his chosen temple, certainly allows no fanciful or 
indiscriminate Church building. The name Church may be 
charitably applied to some marred ecclesiastical structures, 
as the name Christian is applied to defective professors 
of religion, and the name appie-tree to scrubby thorn trees, 
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but the marring may by no means be winked at, and the 
charity in no wise extended to other religious bodies who 
don the name as unwarrantably as the thief pockets a 
stolen watch. ‘ 

A test is therefore needed, and in our archetype, we 
think, is found. At least no Biblical Christian will repudiate 
a building conformed to this archetype, or pronounce one 
of its components unscriptural stubble. Manifestly all its 
parts are as pure as gold tried in the fire of ages, and 
it surpasses in brilliance the temple of Solomon bathed 
in morning sunbeams. Manifestly, again, these parts will 
attract to themselves or tolerate in the ecclesiastical walls 
only materials as pure as themselves. Still further, they out- 
line a structure divinely simple and divinely complete. Such 
structures sufficiently multiplied, the world is redeemed to 
Christ, and all his followers are one as he and the Father 


are one. 
Other bearings of the archetype will require distinct 


articles for their treatment. ‘‘ Now, to him who is able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that works in us, to him be the glory in © 
the Church in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


BAPTISTS AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE. 


THE OPPOSITION OF PRESBYTERIANS AND INDEPENDENTS, 
THIRD PAPER. 


BY HENRY C, VEDDER, 


THE history of the English Baptists and their struggle 
for complete liberty of conscience for all men can not be 
fully told without a glance at the attitude maintained towards 
that principle by other Non-conformists. Professor Charles 
A. Briggs has seen fit to make this claim for the denom- 
ination to which he belongs: ‘‘ They [the Presbyterians] were 
not a whit behind the Independents and Baptists in for- 
bearance and charity. . . . The one sought peace, 
charity, and the unity of Christ’s Church. The other 
sought sectarian strife, division of Churches and families, 
and toleration in the exercise of all kinds of intolerance.”’* 
Dr. -Briggs is known to have made a special study of the 
Puritan divines and of the history of Presbyterianism in 
the seventeenth century. To question the statements of a 
specialist requires some courage ; nevertheless, I do not hesi- 
tate to assert that each several statement in the above brief 
extract is absolutely untrue.t It has already been shown 


* Presbyterian Review, Vol. 1V, page 363. 

t Nothing is further from my intention than to express any doubt of Pro- 
fessor Briggs’s veracity. The trouble with him is that his prepossessions 
are so violently in favor of Presbyterianism that he is not able to see any 
evidence that would invalidate his conclusions. It ought, perhaps, to be 
conceded that a single one of his statements is true: the Presbyterians did 
seek ‘the unity of Christ’s Church.” So have all persecutors sought unity. 
In fact, persecution is nothing more than seeking the unity of Christ’s 
Church by means of imposing physical pains and penalties upon all whose 
consciences impel them to separate from the faith and practice of the dom. 
inant party in State and Church, 


VoL. VI, No. 23-—24. 
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that Baptists did not demand ‘‘toleration in the exercise 
of all kinds of intolerance,” but merely asserted the right 
of every man to worship God without molestation accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own conscience, so long (and 
only so long) as he did not interfere with the right of every 
other man to do the same. In this paper I shall attempt to 
show that the Independents were so far in the rear of the 
Baptists as to favor only a limited toleration, while the Pres- 
byterians would tolerate none that were unable to accept 
the entire Presbyterian scheme of belief and polity. These 
facts will be established by public documents and by the 
writings of Presbyterian and independent divines of acknowl- 
edged eminence. Most of these documents are vouched 
for by Non-conformist writers; in the few cases where they 
are taken at second hand from Baptist sources, that fact will 
be carefully noted. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS OF SCOTLAND. 


The Presbyterian system has had its fullest and freest 
development in Scotland, and to that realm we must turn 
if we would learn what Presbyterianism really is. The 
first fruit of the Reformation of which John Knox was 
the head, was what has since been known as the First 
Scotch Confession.* Article XXIV of this Confession is 
as follows: 


“OF THE CHIEFE CIVILE MAGISTRATE. 


“We confesse and acknawledge Empyres, Kingdomes, Domin- 
iounis, and Citties to be distincted and ordained be God; . . 
Mairover, to Kings, Princes, Rulers, and Magistrates, wee affirme that 
chieflie and most principallie the conservation and purgation of the 
Religioun apperteinis; so that not onlie they are appointed for civill 
policie, bot also for maintenance of the trew Religioun, and for suppress- 
ing of Idolatrie and Superstitioun whatsoever, as in David, Josaphat. 


* THE ConFEssion of the Faith and Doctrine belevit and professit be 
the Protestants of ScoTLAND, exhibitit to the Estaitis of the same in Parlia- 
ment, and be their publick Votis authorisit, as a Doctrine groundit upon 
the infallibil Worde of God, August, 1560. And afterwards stablished and 
publicklie confirmed be sundrie Acts of Parliaments, and of lawful General 
Assemblies. 
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Exzechias, Josias, and utheris highlie commended for their zeale in that 
case may be espyed.”’* 


Conformably to the provisions of this Article a corona- 
tion oath was framed in 1567, in which the sovereign swore, 
among other things, to ‘‘maintain the true religion of Jesus 
Christ; the preaching of his holy Word, and the due and 
right administration of the sacraments, now received and 
preached within this realm;” to ‘‘abolish and gainstand all 
false religion, contrary to the same ;” ‘‘and out of their lands 
and empires to be careful to root out all heretics and enemies 
to the true worship of God, that shall be convicted by the 
true Kirk of God of the foresaid crimes.” In 1580 these 
principles received additional. confirmation in the adoption 
of the National Covenant, which was subscribed by the 
King and Estates, and ordered, in 1840, by the Parliament 
to be subscribed by every subject, ‘‘ under all civil pains.” 
The subscribers put their names to this solemn oath: 


“Promising and swearing be the GREAT NAME OF THE LORD our 
Gop, That we sall contenow in the obedience of the Doctrine and Dis- 
cipline of this Kirk, and sall defend the same according to our vocation 
and power, all the dayes of our lyves; under the pains conteined in 
the law, and danger baith of bodie and saul in the day of Godis fear- 
full Judgment.”’f 


~ By Act of Parliament, therefore, every subject was re- 
quired to make oath that he would hold a system of doc- 


*Schaff's ‘‘Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. III, pp. 474-476. 

t Quoted in “The Principles of the Westminster Confession Persecut- 
ing,” by William Marshall, D. D., page 29. Edinbuggh. 1873. As I 
shall have frequent occasion to refer to this book, I may say here that Dr. 
Marshall is a member of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and 
writes his book with the avowed purpose of inducing his Church to repu- 
diate the persecuting principles of the Westminster Standards, His Church 
has introduced into its formulas this clause: ‘*It being understood that you” 
are not required to approve of any thing in these documents that teaches, 
or is supposed to teach, compulsory or persecuting and intolerant princt- 
ples in religion.”” (McClintock and Strong’s ‘‘Cyclopedia,” Vol. VIII, 
page 519.) Dr. Marshall holds that this does not meet the case; that the 
Westminster ‘Standards plainly do teach persecuting principles; and that 
the United Presbyterian Church ought to strike them out of the Confession, 
and not merely grant its ministers a dispensation from believing them, 

tSchaff, ‘‘Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. III, page 483. 
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trine to which he might have insuperable objections, and 
that he would persecute all who refused to subscribe the 
same! Surely the ingenuity of man never contrived a more 
unchristian law than this, unless we except the Solemn 
League and Covenant,* adopted in 1643 by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and ratified at once 
by the Convention of the Estates. The subscribers of this 
Covenant pledge themselves to ‘‘endeavor to bring the 
Churches of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest 
conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, 
form of Church government, directory for worship and cate- 
chising.” Likewise, ‘‘ without respect of persons [to] en- 
deavor the extirpation of popery, prelacy, . . . super- 
stition, heresy, schism, profaneness, and whatsoever shall 
be found contrary to sound doctrine and the power of god- 
liness ;” and followed these not ambiguous pledges with the 
following clause: 

- “IV. We shall, also, with all faithfulness, endeavor the discovery 
of all such as have been or shall be incendiaries, malignants or evil 
instruments, by hindering the reformation of religion, dividing the King 
from his People, or one of the kingdoms from another, or making an 
faction and parties amongst the people contrary to this League and 
Covenant; that they may be brought to public trial, and receive con- 
dign punishment, as the degree of their offenses shall require or de- 


serve, or the supreme judicatories of both kingdoms respectively, or 
others having power from them for that effect, shall judge convenient.” 


This also was ordered to be sworn to and subscribed by 
all subjects ‘‘ under pain, of such as refuse, to be esteemed 
and punished as enemies to religion, His Majesty’s honor, 
and the peace of their kingdoms; and to have their goods 
and rents confiscate for the use of the public; and that they 
shall not brook nor enjoy any benefit, place, nor office 
within this kingdom.” 

* The full title is: ‘THe SoLemn LeaGuz AND COVENANT for Refor- 
mation and Defense of Religion, the Honor and Happiness of the King, 
and the Peace and Safety of the Three Kingdoms of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland.” (See Schaff’s ‘‘Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. I, pp. 690, 691.) 


ft Quoted from ‘Collection of Laws in Favor of the Reformation of 
Scotland,” by Marshall, page 63. Compare John Hill Burton’s “ History 
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One more extract from the records of the Scotch Church 
will suffice. The Second Book of Discipline was agreed 
upon in the General Assembly of 1578, and .contains the 
following passages : 

“CHAPTER I. OF THE KIRK. 

“The civill power sould command the spiritual to exercise and doe 
their office according to the Word of God. . . . The magistrate 
neither aucht to preich, minister the sacramentis, nor execute the cen- 
suris of the Kirk, nor yet prescryve ony rewll how it sould be done; 
bot command the ministeris to observe the rewll commandit in the 
Word, and punish the transgressouris be civill means. . . . The 


magistrate aucht to assist, mentain, and fortifie the jurisdiction of 
the Kirk. 


“CHAPTER X. OF THE OFFICE OF A CHRISTIAN MAGISTRATE IN 
THE KIRK. 


“It perteinis to the office of a Christian magistrat to assist and 
fortify the godly proceedings of the Kirk in all behalfes; and namely, 
to see that the publique estait, and ministrie thereof, be mainteinit and 
susteinit as it apperteins, according to Godis Word. . . . To assist 
and manteine the discipline of the Kirk; and punish them civilly, that 
will not obey the censure of the same, without confounding alwayis the 
ane jurisdiction with the other. 


The extant writings of the chief divines of the Scotch 
Church confirm the doctrine of the standards in no uncer- 
tain terms. Whole pages might be cited in proof of this 
statement, but a few brief quotations must suffice. No one 
will dispute the right of John Knox to speak for Scotch 
Presbyterianism, and these are his words: 


“None provoking the people to idolatry ought, to be exempted 
from the punishment of death. . . . The whole tribes did in very 
dede execute that sharp judgment against the tribe of Benjamin for 
a less offence than idolatrie. And the same ought to be done where- 
soever Christ Jesus and his Evangiel is so received in any realme, 
province, or city, that the magistrates and people have solemnly avowed 
and promised to defend the same, as under King Edward of late days 
was done in England. In such places, I say, it is not only lawful to 
punish to the death such as labor to subvert the true religion, but the 
magistrates and people are bound to do so unless they will provoke the 
wrath of God against themselves.”"* 


of Scotland,” Vol. VII, page 81. Burton says: ‘* Both parties had a hearty 
horror of the new doctrine of toleration.” (Page 324.) 
*«« History of Reformation in Scotland,” pp. 264, 265. 
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Samuel Rutherford is a name of highest rank among the 
Scotch Presbyterians of the seventeenth century, and he 
was a worthy follower of Knox—witness these words from 
his ‘‘Free Disputation against Pretended Liberty of Con- 
science :”’ 


“Such opinions and practices as make an evident schism in a 
Church, and set up two distinct Churches, and pretending to differ- 
ent institutions of Christ, of which the one must, by the nature 
of their principles, labor ‘for the destruction of the other, can not be 
tolerated.’’* . 


Robert Baillie was one of the Commissioners from the 
Scotch Church to the Westminster Assembly of divines, 
and his representative character can not be denied. In his 
‘Letters and Journals’”’ there is a full history of the strug- 
gle between the Presbyterians and the Independents over 
the question of toleration, both within and without the 
Assembly, from which the following significant quotations 
will indicate the tone of the whole: 


“God permitts these gracious men [Goodwin and the Independents] 
to be many wayes unhappie instruments: as yett their pride continues ; 
but we are hopefull the Parliament will not own their way so much as 
to tolerate it, if once they found themselves masters. For the time 
they are loath to cast them off, and to put their partie to a despaire, 
lest they desert them.” Letter of August 10, 1644—‘‘Our next worke is, 
to give advyce what to doe for the suppressing of Anabaptists, Antino- 
mians, and other sectaries.” August 28—‘‘ We spent a number of ses- 
sions on some propositions of advyce to the Parliament for suppressing 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, and these who preaches (sic) a libertie for 
all religions." September 16—‘ The Assemblie having put the Inde- 
pendents to shew what positively is their judgment in things contro- 
verted, we have been quyte of their cumber these six or seven weeks. 
Every day this month we have been expecting their positive tenets, but 
as yet we have heard nothing of them; only in their sermons in the 
City they are deviating more and more towards old and new errours, 
especiallie libertie of conscience ; Their wayes are daylie more and more 
dislyked.”” May 5, 1645—‘ Many of them [Independents] preach, and 
some print, a libertie of conscience, at least the great equitie of a tol- 
leration for all religions; that every man should be permitted without 
any feare, so much as of discountenance from the magistrate, to pro- 


* Quoted by Marshall, page 225. The very title of Rutherford’s book 
is significant, and makes citations from it almost unnecessary. 
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fesse publicklie his conscience, were he never so erroneous, and also 
live according thereunto, if he trouble not the publick peace by any 
seditious or wicked practice."* December 27, 1644 


But enough, and more than enough, of quotations like 
these. Surely, no scholar who has an atom of reputation to 
lose will venture to deny, in the face of the proofs that have 
been produced, that the Scotch Presbyterians, at least, advo- 
cated persecuting principles of the plainest kind.¢ Were it 
worth the while equally satisfactory proofs might be pro- 
duced that these principles were carried out into appro- 
priate action. 

Tue ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS. 


In weight of character and extent of learning the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines was the greatest synod ever 
held by any Church. From the moment that it assembled 
(July 1, 1643) it was evident that the great majority of its 
members, though men of the most exemplary piety and 
mighty in the Scriptures, had yet to learn one of the cardi- 
nal principles of the Gospel of Christ. Their zeal for the 
truth, as they understood it, was so consuming that even 
to speak of tolerating what seemed to them to be deadly 
error was an impiety. This spirit manifested itself in 
their first sessions, and continued without softening to the 
end. Some of the modern defenders of these divines have 
thought it necessary to apologize for the very principles in 
which they gloried—to maintain, against the plainest facts, 
that they favored a toleration that was a stench in the nos- 
trils of every man of them. From the public acts of the 
Assembly, as well as from the writings and addresses of the 
more prominent members, it clearly appears that toleration 


*See his ‘‘ Letters and Journals,” Vol. IT, fassim. In another of his 
writings, Baillie says: ‘Liberty of conscience and toleration of all, or 
any religion, is so prodigious an impiety that this religious Parliament can 
not but abhor the very naming of it.” From the epistle dedicatory of his 
**Dissuasive from the Errors of the Time.” 

t The words of Principal Lee are frank and satisfactory: ‘It must be 
admitted that they [our Reformers] thought it criminal to tolerate error.” 
‘Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland,” Vol. I, 226. 
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was never in their thoughts. He who attempts to maintain 
the contrary must be prepared first to prove that black is 
white, and that No means Yes. 

In August, 1643, the Solemn League and Covenant was 
adopted by the General Assembly of Scotland, sent to the 
Westminster Assembly, and by it was approved after a de- 
bate of several days. On the 21st of September Parliament 
ordered it to be published and subscribed throughout Eng- 
land, and this was done wherever its authority extended. 
As we have already seen, this covenant made persecution a 
religious duty; and this beginning was auspicious the 
key-note of the Assembly’s entire history. Before going 
into the details of that history let us examine the teachings 
of this body as set forth in its own solemn declarations, 
The two chief documents. which its long sessions pro- 
duced, and in which the Presbyterian faith is officially set 
forth, were the Confession of Faith and the Larger Cate- 
chism. What have they to say with reference to men’s 
liberty in matters of religion? Let the following extracts 
from the Confession answer: 


“CHAPTER XX. OF CHRISTIAN LIBERTY AND LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, 


**2. God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from 
the doctrines and commandments of men which are in any thing con- 
trary to his Word, or beside it in matters of faith or worship. So that 
to believe such doctrines, or to obey such commands out of conscience, 
is to betray true liberty of conscience; and the requiring of an implicit 
faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy liberty of con- 
science and reason also. 

“4, And because the power which God hath ordained, and the lib- 
erty which Christ hath purchased, are not intended by God to destroy, 
but mutually to uphold and preserve one another; they who upon pre- 
tense of Christian liberty, shall oppose any lawful power, or the lawful 
exercise of it, whether it be civil or ecclesiastical, resist the ordinance 
of God. And for their publishing of such opinions, or maintaining of 
such practices as are contrary to the light of nature, or to the known 
principles of Christianity, whether concerning faith, worship, or conver- 
sation; or to the power of godliness; or such erroneous opinions or 
practices as, either in their own nature, or in the manner of publishing 
or maintaining them, are destructive to the external peace and order 
which Christ hath established in the Church; they may be lawfully 


“~ 
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called to account, and proceeded against by the censures of the 
Church, and by the power of the Civil Magistrate.*. 


‘CHAPTER XXIII. OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 


“3. The civil magistrate may not assume to himself the adminis- 
tration of the Word and Sacraments, or the power of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: yet he hath authority, and it is his duty to take 
order, that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, that the truth 
of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies and heresies be 
suppressed, ali corruptions and abuses in worship and discipline be 
prevented or reformed, and all the ordinances of God duly settled, ad- 
ministered, and observed. For the better effecting whereof he hath 
power to call synods, to be present at them, and to provide that what- 
soever is transacted in them be according to the mind of God.’’+ 


There is no need to comment on these extracts; let the 
reader carefully weigh each phrase in its obvious and un- 
strained meaning, and decide for himself whether the West- 
minster Confession teaches persecution. To the same effect 
speaks the Larger Catechism. Question 109 is, ‘‘ What 
are the sins forbidden in the second commandment?” And 
the answer is, ‘‘ All devising, counseling, commanding, using, 


*The American Revision, as held by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, erases the words ‘‘and by the power of the civil magistrate.” 

t This section reads-thus in the revised Confession of the American 
Presby terians: ‘‘Civil magistrates may not assume to themselves the ad- 
ministration of the Word and the Sacraments, or the power of the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, or, in the least, interfere in matters of faith. Yet, 
as nursing fathers, it is the duty of civi! magistrates to protect the Church 
of our common Lord, without giving the preference to any denomination 
of Christians above the rest, in such a manner that all ecclesiastical per- 
sons whatever shall enjoy the full, free, and unquestioned liberty of dis- 
charging every part of their sacred functions, without violence or danger. 
And, as Jesus Christ hath appointed a regular government and discipline in 
his Church, no law of any commonwealth should interfere with, let, or hin- 
der, the due exercise thereof, among the voluntary members of any denom- 
ination of Christians, according to their own profession and belief. It is 
the duty of civil magistrates to protect the person and good name of all 
their people, in such an effectual manner as that no person be suffered, 
either upon pretense of religion or infidelity, to offer any indignity, 
violence, abuse, or injury to any other person whatsoever; and to take order, 
that all religious and ecclesiastical assemblies be held without molestation 
or disturbance.”” No one who subscribes this statement can possibly sub- 
scribe that of the original Confession. The recital of the former is the 
sufficient condemnation of the latter. 
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and anywise approving any religious worship not instituted 
by God himself, tolerating a false religion,” etc.* The duties 
imposed by the commandment are further defined to be 
‘the disapproving, detesting, opposing all false worship ; 
and, according to each one’s:place and calling, remov- 
ing it and all monuments of idolatry.”+| How could 
the duty of persecution be more plainly taught than in 
these words ? 

The history of the Assembly’s proceedings, when exam- 
ined in detail, shows beyond cavil the sense these declara- 
tions were intended to bear. It is matter of undisputed 
record that in 1644 the Independents, seeing that a 
Presbyterian form of government would certainly be deter- 
mined upon by the Assembly, and confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, petitioned for the toleration of their own separate 
congregations. The Assembly were bent on uniformity ; 
and for months the point was obstinately debated on 
both sides. ft 

While the question was pending, violent protests were 
forwarded from the Scotch Presbyterians, who opposed the 
toleration demanded on the express ground that the Cov- 
enant forbade the toleration of schismatics and heretics. || 
At a meeting held December 16, 1645, the whole body of 
London ministers drew up a letter to the Assembly, in 
which they used this language: 

“We can not dissemble, how upon the forementioned grounds [the 
mischievous consequences that would result] we detest and abhor the 
much-endeavored toleration. Our bowels are stirred within us, and we 
could even drown ourselves in tears, when we call to mind how long 
and sharp a travail this kingdom hath been in for many years to- 
gether, to bring forth that blessed fruit of a pure and perfect reforma- 


tion; and now at last, after all our prayers and dolours and expecta- 
tions, this real and thorough reformation is in danger of being strangled 


* The offensive clause is omitted by the American Church. 

t These words are unchanged in the American revised form. 

tCompare Lightfoot’s ‘Journal of the Assembly,” November 19, 1644, 
et al. See, also, Neal, Vol. III, pp. 257-261; Hanbury, Vol. II, pp. 
102, 230. 

|) Neal, Vol. III, page 262. 
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in the birth by a lawless toleration, that strives to be brought forth 
before it.”* 


A temporary stay of proceedings was produced by Crom- 
well’s procuring the passage in September, 1644, of the 
following in the House of Commons: 


“ Ordered, That the Committee of Lords and Commons appointed 
to treat with the Commissioners of Scotland and the Committee of the 
Assembly, do take into consideration the differences in opinion of the 
members of the Assembly in point of Church government, and do en- 
deavour a union if it be possible; and, in case that can not be done, 
do endeavour the finding out some ways how far tender consciences, 
who can not in all things submit to the common Rule which shall be 
established may be borne with, according to the Word, and as may 
stand with the publick peace, that so the proceedings of the Assembly 
may not be so much retarded.” 


The bitter complaints of this action, and of the Inde- 
pendents generally, that fill the letters of Baillie at this 
time, show how the thorough-going Presbyterians gnashed 
their teeth at having their persecuting tendencies restrained 
by even so slight a bond as this.~ In 1648, however, the 
Presbyterian party had gained the upper hand so completely 
in both Assembly and Parliament that they felt strong 
enough to carry out their views with stringency. Not only 
did the Assembly decide finally against even a limited tol- 
eration, but Parliament purposed to translate this decision 


* Quoted by Crosby, Vol. I, page 188, and confirmed by Neal, Vol. III, 
page 327. In connection with this protest the following brief extract from a 
petition from the lord mayor, alderman, and common council of London, 
dated May 26, 1646, may be of interest. They ask ‘that some strict and 
speedy course might be taken for the suppressing all private and separate con- 
gregations; that all Anabaptists, Brownists, Heretics, Schismatics, Blasphem- 
ers, and all other Sectaries, who conform not to the publick discipline 
established, or to be established by Parliament, may be fully declared 
against, and some effectual course settled for proceeding against such per- 
sons; and that no person disaffected to presbyterial government, set forth 
or to be set forth by Parliament, may be employed in any place of public 
trust.” Crosby, Vol. I, page 184. 

t Masson’s “‘ Life of Milton,” Vol. III, page 169. 

t Baillie’s *‘ Letters and Journals,” Vol. II, pp. 226, 229, 231, 236, 237, 
et passim, 
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into statute. On May 2d of that year there was actually 
passed an ‘‘Ordinance concerning Heresy and Blasphemy,” 
in which it was provided that— 





“All persons who shall willingly maintain, publish, or defend, by 
preaching or writing, the following heresies with obstinacy, shall, upon 
complaint and proof by the oaths of two witnesses, before two justices 
of the peace, or confession of the party, be committed to prison, with- 
out bail or mainprise, till the next gaol delivery ; and in case the indict- 
ment shall then be found, and the party upon his trial shall not abjure 
his said errour, and his defence and maintenance of the same, he shall 
suffer the pains of death, as in case of a felony, without benefit of 
clergy; and if he recant or abjure, he shall remain in prison till he find 
sureties that he will not maintain the same heresies or errours any more; 
but if he relapse, and is convicted a second time, he shall suffer death 


as before.” 


Eight heresies are enumerated, among which are the 
denial of the existence of God or of the Trinity,, that the 
Scriptures are the Word of God, and the resurrection of 
the dead. Sixteen other heresies are enumerated in the 
Ordinance, among which are ‘‘that the baptism of infants 
is unlawful and void, and that such persons ought to be 
baptized again,’’ concerning the holders of which it is more 
mercifully enacted that: 

“Whosoever shall maintain or defend them shall, upon conviction, 
by the oaths of two witnesses, or by his own confession before the jus- 
tices of the peace, be ordered to renounce the said errour or errours in 
the publick congregation of the parish from whence the complain comes, 
or where the offence was committed; and in case of refusal he shall be 
committed to prison till he find sureties that he shall not publish or 
maintain the said errour or errours any more.” 


Well may Neal, the learned and zealous historian of the 
Puritans, from whose pages I copy the above extracts, say 
of this Ordinance: ‘‘This was one of the most shocking 
laws I have met with in restraint of religious liberty, and 
shows that the governing Presbyterians would have made a 
terrible use of their power had they been supported by the 
sword of the civil magistrate.”’"* Well might Milton break 


* «* History of the Puritans,” Vol. III, page 419-421. See also Crosby, 
Vol. I, page 199-205. er contra, a recent apologist of the Assembly goes 
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forth in his memorable protest, moved by a righteous in- 
dignation that could not find expression in honeyed words 
or courteous phrases: 

“Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 


To force our consciences, that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy ?” 


And with bitter truth he added, 
“New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 


Not in vain, as we have seen, was his subsequent appeal 
to Cromwell for protection from these wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing, who had broken down one tyranny only to erect on its 
base another more odious— 


“* Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than War; new foes arise, 
Threat'ning to bind our souls with secular chains; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Gospel is their maw.” 


Nothing but the overthrow of the Long Parliament, and 
with it the Presbyterian domination, prevented a more 
tyrannous and implacable persecution than any that dis- 
graces the fair page of England’s annals. 

The writings of the Presbyterians at this time, and the 
sermons preached by the most renowned divines before the 
House of Commons, are full of denunciations of the idea 
of toleration. The more zealous of the Assembly and of 
the ministry were trying to induce the lukewarm to per- 
form their duties according to the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant, by which they had bound themselves to extirpate 
all heresy. It is not for being faithful to their avowed 
principles that these Presbyterians are to be blamed, but for 
holding the principles. A few only of the numerous acces- 
so far as to say: ‘*The Ordinance against blasphemies and heresies, harsh 
and cruel as it seems to us, was not a tightening, but a relaxation, of the old 
law, and the restraint without law formerly practiced, but put in temporary 


abeyance by the abolition of the Court of High Commission and of the. 
office of bishop.” Dr. Alexander F, Mitchell’s Baird lecture on ‘The 


Westminster Assembly,” page 492. Compare pages 203-211, 
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sible extracts from the writings of that day need be quoted 
here to establish my point. Some of the more character 
istic are these: 


‘I humbly beseech the Parliament seriously to consider the depths 
of Satan in this design of Toleration: how this is now his last plot and 
design, and by it would undermine and frustrate the whole work of 
Reformation intended. "Tis his masterpiece for England; and, for 
effecting it, he comes and moves, not in Prelates and Bishops, not in 
furious Anabaptists, etc., but in holy men, excellent preachers, mod- 
erate and fair men, not for a toleration of heresies and gross opinions, 
but an ‘allowance of a latitude to some differences with peaceable- 
ness... . . Ina word, could the Devil effect a Toleration, he would 
think he had gained well by the Reformation, and made a good ex- 
change of the Hierarchy to have a Toleration for it.”"* 

“TI could wish, with all my heart, there were a public disputation, 
even in the point of pedobaptism and dipping, between some of the 
Anabaptists and some of our ministers. But if, upon disputation and 
debate, the Anabaptists should be found in an errour, as I am confi. 
dent they would, that then the Parliament should forbid all dipping, and 
take some severe course with all dippers, as the senate of Zurich did.”’t 

“If you do not labor according to your duty and power to suppress 
the errours and heresies that are spread in the kingdom, all these errours 
are your errors, and these heresies are your heresies; they are your 
sins, and God calls for a Parliamentary repentance from you for them 
this day. You are the Anabaptists, you are the Antinomians, and it is 
you that hold all religions should be tolerated.” 

“The divisions and havock of the Church is our calamity; we 
intended not to dig down the banks or pull up the hedge, and lay all 
waste and common, when we desired the prelates’ tyranny to cease 
|z. ¢., while we demanded liberty for ourselves we had no intentiori of 
conceding it to others]. My judgment in that much disputed point 
of liberty of religion I have always freely made known. I abhor un- 
limited liberty and toleration of all, and think myself easily able to 
prove the wickedness of it.”’|} 

“That which is a plain breach of the sixth commandment, ‘ 7hou 
shalt not kill,’ is no ordinance of God, but a most heinous sin; but the 


* Quoted by Masson, “ Life of Milton,” Vol. III, page 133, from the 
** Antapologia” of Thomas Edwards. July, 1644. 

tT Quoted from the ‘‘Gangrena”’ of Mr. Edwards, lecturer of Christ 
Church. By Crosby, Vol. I, page 183. 

{Sermon of Dr.-Calamy before the House of Commons, October 22, 
1644. Quoted by Ivimey, Vol. I, page 168. Compare other extracts from 
like sermons as given by Marshall, page 76. 

From Richard Baxter’s “Plain Scripture Proof of Infant Church 
Membership and Baptism.” Quoted by Ivimey, Vol, I, page 169. 
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ordinary practice of baptizing over head and ears in cold water, as 
necessary, is a plain breach of the sixth commandment—therefore, it is 
no ordinance of God, but a heinous sin. And, as Mr. Cradock shows 
in his book of ‘Gospel Liberty,’ the magistrate ought to restrain it, to 
save the lives of his subjects. . . . And if those who would make 
it men’s religion to murder themselves, and urge it upon their con- 
sciences as their duty, are not fo be suffered in a commonwealth, any 
more than highway murderers, then judge how these Anabaptists, that 
teach the necessity of such dipping are to be suffered.”’* 

“A toleration would be putting a sword into a madman's hand; a 
cup of poison into the hand of a child; a letting loose of madmen with 
firebrands in their hands, and appointing a city of refuge in men's con- 
sciences for the devil to fly to; a laying a stumbling-block before the 
blind; a proclaiming liberty to the wolves to come into Christ's fold to 
prey upon the lambs; neither would it be to provide for tender con- 
sciences, but to take away all conscience.”’+ 


It is not necessary to quote farther from such ravings as 
these, nor could the most exacting demand more explicit 
proof of the persecuting principles of the English Presbyte- 
rians. To add to the mass of testimony already produced, 
from documents of unquestionable authenticity, though it 
were easy enough to do so, would be like painting the lily 


or gilding refined gold—a wasteful and ridiculous excess. 


Tue ENG.iIsH INDEPENDENTS. 


It is a little difficult to determine just what view of 
religious liberty obtained among the English Independents. 
As we have already seen, Robert Browne held a view of the 
relations between the Church and the civil power that logic- 


*From the same. Ivimey, Vol. I, page 193. In another chapter Bax- 
ter speaks of toleration as ‘‘soul-murder” and ‘the way to man’s damna- 
tion.” See, also, the article of Dr. Schaff on “The Development of Relig- 
ious Freedom,” in the North American Review for April, page 353. In this 
article, by the way, Dr. Schaff manages to accomplish the apparently im- 
possible feat of writing a sketch of the struggle for religious liberty, with. 
out mentioning the part taken in it by the Baptists. In fact, the word 
‘‘ Baptist” occurs in the article but twice, once in mentioning “the Baptist 
colony of Rhode Island,” and again in saying that persecution in Virginia 
was done away by the ‘combined influence of Dissenters (Presbyterians, 
Bapists, Quakers, ‘Methodists), of liberal Episcopalians, and the deistic 
Jefferson.” 

¢ From ‘‘The Harmonious Consent of the Lancashire Ministers with 
Their Brethren in London,” 1648. Quoted by Crosby, Vol. I, page 190, 
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ally involved complete religious liberty, though there is no 
explicit declaration in his writings for the toleration of Pa- 
pists, Jews, and infidels. It is admitted on all hands, how- 
ever, that his views did not take root among his co-laborers 
and successors. John Greenwood avowed very different 
sentiments : 
“We grant that the Prince may command and compel subjects to 
the hearing of the public doctrine and prayer of the Church, but, to 
enter into covenant, or be received a member, it is to be done by 
doctrine, faith, and repentance; neither did the kings of Judah compel 
the priests to receive any uncircumcised or idolatrous into the fellow- 
ship of the Church. Faith is the gift of God, wrought by his Spirit and 
Word. The Prince may compel the means thereunto, but not en- 
force faith.””* 

The Ainsworth Confession speaks no less plainly when 
it says: ‘‘It is the duty of princes and magistrates to sup- 
press and root out, by their authority, all false ministries, 
voluntary religions, and counterfeit worshipof God; . . . 
yea, to enforce all their subjects, whether ecclesiastical and 
civil, to do their duties to God and men.”’*+| Hanbury says 
that this ‘‘must be considered as resulting from the spirit 
and condition of the age they lived in.” Precisely; the 
plea is a valid one in mitigation; nevertheless it somehow 
happened that certain despised Anabaptists, like Smyth and 
Helwys and Busher, rose superior to ‘‘the spirit and condi- 
tion of the age they lived in,” while these Independents 
failed todo so. Henry Jacob agreed fully with Greenwood 
and Ainsworth: 

‘‘We hold that all Officers and Ministers of the Gospel ought to 
be subject to your high[ness] and to all and eurie your subordinate 
civill Magistrates. And that the civill Magistrates only oughte to be the 
Overseers of Provinces and Dioceses and of the severall Churches 
therein; and that it is a dutie enjoined them by God, and which your 
Mafjesty] should, by way of commission, impose vpon the Nobilities 
and Gentrie in the severall Counties of your Kingdome; namely, to sit 
in commission, and to take notice of all misgovernment in persons ec- 


* Hanbury, Vol. I, page 68. 
tArticle XXXIX of ‘The Confession of Faith of Certain English 
People Living in the Low Countries, Exiled.” 1598. Hanbury, Vol. I, 


page 97. 
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clesiastique committed either in the course of their life or teaching ; and 
so to procede accordingly to censure and redresse.’’* 

It would be easy to multiply extracts like the above, but 
further proof is unnecessary to show that the early Inde- 
pendents differed widely from. Browne -on this point. But 
did more liberal views prevail at a later date? There is no 
good reason to believe that these doctrines were essentially 
modified. As we have already seen, Baillie charged the 
Independents with advocating a universal toleration; it was 
a constant burden of his letters that the Independents 
wanted a ‘‘universall libertie for all religions.”+ But this 
is the accusation of a bitter opponent, who was bent on 
making them appear as odious as possible, and it must be 
taken with grains of allowance. Nothing that I have been 
able to find in the writings of this period (1643-1659) sus- 
tains this charge made by the Scotch divine. Professor 
Masson, who has made a thorough study of the literature 
of this period, says: ‘‘Care must be taken, however, not to 
credit the Apologists at this period with any notion of abso- 
lute or universal Toleration. They were far behind Mrs. 
Chidley or the old Baptists in their views. They were as 
yet but learners in the school of Toleration. Indulgence 
for themselves ‘in some lesser differences,’ and perhaps, also, 
for some of the more reputable of the other sects in thew 
different ‘lesser differences’ was the sum of their published 
demand.’”’t At the same time, one must confess that it is 
not easy to reconcile this conclusion with what the same 
author says of the theory advocated in the writings of 
John Goodwin: ‘‘ Whatever minister or magistrate may do 
towards confuting and diminishing error, there is a point at 
which they must both stop. There is not to be a sup- 
pression of false religions, sects, and schisms, by fining, im- 

*<*Humble Supplication for Toleration,” page 6.  1609.~ For this 
quotation and for several helpful suggestions relating to the Independent 
literature, I am indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D, D. 

tSee ‘‘Letters and Journals,” Vol. II, pp. 218, 230, 235, 259, 328, 
361, etc., ete. 


¢‘*Life of Milton,” Vol. III, page 111, 
VoL. VI, No. 23—25. 
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prisoning, disfranchising, banishment, death, or any civil 
punishment whatsoever; and when it comes to that, they 
are all to be tolerated.” If Goodwin taught this, he, 
at least, was not far from advocating complete religious 
liberty.* But there is no reason to believe that any 


‘other Independent writer ever went to any thing like 
‘this length. 


The most explicit declaration of principles on this ques- 
tion belonging to this period, is that of John Cotton. 


‘Though he represented the views of New England rather 


than those of old England—the former being, in some 
respects, apparently the more stringent and illiberal of the 
two—his tract was printed in London, and probably ex- 
presses the view taken by most Independents. His opinion 
is given with all frankness in these terms: 


“First. It is not lawfull to persecute any for conscience sake rightly 
informed, for, in persecuting such, Christ himself is persecuted in them. 
(Acts ix, 4.) 

“Secondly. For an erroneous and blind conscience (even in fun- 
damentall and weighty points) it is not lawfull to persecute any, untill 
after admonition once or twice, and so the apostle directeth (Titus 
iii, 10), and giveth the reason, that in fundamentall and principall 
points of doctrine or worship, the Word of God is so clear that he can 
not but be convinced in conscience of the dangerous error of his way, 
after once and twice admonition wisely and faithfully dispensed. And 
then, if any one persist, it is not out of conscience, but against his con- 
science, as the apostle saith, verse 11, he is subverted and sinneth, be- 
ing condemed of himself; viz., of his own conscience: So that if such 
a man, after such admonition, shall still persist in the errour of his 
ways, and be therefore punished, he is not persecuted for cause of 
conscience, but for sinning against his own conscience. 

“ Thirdly. In things of lesser moment, whether points of Doctrine 
or Worship, if a man hold them forth in a spirit of Christian meek- 
ness and love (though with zeal and constancy) he is not to be perse- 
cuted, but tolerated, till God may be pleased to manifest his truth to 
him. (Philippians iii, 17; Romans xiv, 1, 2, 3, 4.) 

“Fourthly. But if a man hold forth or professe any errour or false 
way, with a boisterous and arrogant spirit, to the disturbance of civill 


*So far as I am able to discover there is not a copy of Goodwin’s 
*¢ Theomachia” or ‘‘ Hagiomastix”’ in this country, and I am at present 
unable to verify Professor Masson’s summary of his teaching. 
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peace, he may justly be punished according to the quality and measure 
of his disturbaneé caused by him."’* 

John Owén has been cited as an advocate of complete 
toleration, but I can not find that he deserves to be so 
ranked. 1n his collected works there is to be found an essay 
on ‘*Tw6 Questions Concerning the Power of the Supreme 
Magistfate,”’ which contains some significant statements on 
this véry point... Question one, is: 

“Whether the supreme magistrate in a nation or commonwealth 
of ffien professing the religion of Jesus Christ, may or ought to exert 
hié power legislative and executive, for the supportment, preservation, 
afid furtherance of the profession of the faith and worship of God, and 
Whether he may and ought te forbid, coerce, and restrain such princi- 
ples and practices as-are contrary to them and destructive of them?” 

Both parts of this question are answered in the affirma- 
tive, on the ground that ‘‘it is incumbent on his [God’s] 
worshipers, in their several capacities, to defend and fur- 
ther that worship which answers the light and knowledge 
they have of him.” The opposite doctrine is declared to 
be contrary to the law of nations, contrary to the positive 
law of God (Deuteronomy xiv, 2, 3, 18, 19; xvi, 18-22), 
contrary to the example of all godly magistrates, accepted 
with God from the foundation of the world. 

.. But enough of private writings; what do the public pro- 
fessions of the Independents declare as their belief on this 
subject? Let the Savoy Declaration, the authoritative stand- 
ard of Independency, speak: 


‘CHAPTER XXIV. OF THE CIVIL MAGISTRATE. 


“TII. Although the magistrate is bound to encourage, promote, and ~ 
protect the professors and profession of the gospel, and to manage and 
order co-civil administrations in a due subserviency to the interest of 
Christ in the world, and to that end to take care that men of corrupt 
minds and conversations do not licentiously publish and divulge blas- 
phemy and errors, in their own nature subverting the faith and inevita- 
bly destroying the souls of them that receive them; yet in such differ- 


*«The Controversie Concerning Liberty of Conscience in Matters of 
Religion, Truly Stated, and Distinctly and Plainly Handled,” by Mr. John 
Cotton, of Bostony in New England. London, 1646, pp. 7, 8. For the 
loan of this rare tract I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. Henry M, 
Dexter, D. D, 
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ences about the doctrines of the gospel, or ways of the worship of God, 
as may befall men exercising a good conscience, manifesting it in their 
conversation, and holding the foundation, not disturbing others in their 
ways or worship that differ from them, there is no warrant for the mag- 
istrate under the gospel to abridge them of their liberty."’* 


This is identical in spirit, and almost in letter, with the 
extract already quoted from John Cotton. It is explained 
and made clearer by a paragraph in the ‘‘ Preface” to the 
document, in which the authors say: 

“Secondly, let this be added (or superadded rather) to give full 
weight and measure, even to running over, that we have all along this 
season held forth (though quarreled with for it by our brethren) this 
great principle of these times, 7hat amongst all Christian States and 
Churches there ought to be vouchsafed a forbearance and mutual indul- 
gence unto Saints of all persuasions, that keep unto and hold fast the 
foundations of faith and holiness, in all other matters extra funda- 
mental, whether of Faith or Order.” + 


This is toleration, to be sure, but of a very limited kind. 
Those who differ only in unessentials are to be tolerated, 
but the decision as to what are unessentials is, of course,, to 
be made by the party in power. Under any fair interpre- 
tation of this Declaration it must be acknowledged that Pa- 
pists, Jews, Unitarians, and infidels would not be tolerated. 
As for Anabaptists, the matter is left doubtful. To Baxter 
immersion seemed nothing less than a violation of the ¢om- 
mandment, ‘‘ Zhou shalt not kill,’’ and he would have had 
all Dippers summarily punished. To some of the Inde- 
pendents this may have seemed one of the minor matters in 
which liberty of practice should be allowed, but there is no 
explicit declaration fully to warrant that conclusion. Crom- 
well was, in some respects, an average Independent. What 
ground he took in the earlier part of his rule we have seen, 
but in later years his practice, if not his theory, changed. 
On December 25, 1655, he issued a Proclamation that 

***A Declaration of the Faith and Order Owned and Practiced in the 
Congregational Churches in England; Agreed upon and Consented unto by 
their Elders and Messengers in their Meeting at the Savoy, October 12, 


1658.” See Schaff’s ‘*Creeds of Christendom,” Vol. III, page 707, sg. 
t Ibid. 
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thenceforth no minister of the Church of England should 
dare to preach, administer the sacraments or teach schools 
on pain‘of imprisonment on exile. 

The conclusion can not be evaded, therefore, that the 
Independents were opposed to an unlimited toleration of all 
religious bodies, and that the only denomination of Chris- 
tians that maintained the doctrine of complete religious lib- 
erty for all men, before the adoption of the Toleration Act, 
were the despised Baptists. 





Note.—Since the above article was written there has 
appeared in The Congregationalist a quotation from ‘‘A 
Declaration of Several of the People called Anabaptists 
in and about the City of London,” bearing date of 1659, 
and containing the following sentiments: 


“ Whereas we are further charged with endeavoring an universal toler- 
ation of all miscarriage, both in things religious and civil, under pretence 
of liberty of conscience—it is, in both respects, notoriously false. And 
we do, before the Lord that shall judge both quick and dead, yea, be- 
fore angels and men, declare our utter detestation of such a toleration ; 
for in matters civil we desire there may not be the least toleration of 
miscarriage in any, much less in ourselves. 

“‘Nor do we desire, in matters of religion, that Popery should be 
tolerated; the blood of many thousands of the people of God having 
been barbarously shed by the professors thereof; nor [do we desire] any 
persons tolerated that worship a false géd; nor any that speak. con- 
temptuously and reproachfully of our Lord Jesus Christ; nor any that 
deny the Holy Scriptures contained in the Books of the Old and New 
Testament to be the Word of God. And yet we are not against toler- 
ating of Episcopacy, Presbytery, or any stinted form, provided they do 
not compel others to a compliance therewith,” 


Those who join in this declaration except from those to 
be tolerated four classes—Papists, idolaters, blasphemers, 
rejecters of the Scriptures. Blasphemers are still punish- 
able by civil law in every community, nor is such punish- 
ment persecution, inasmuch as speaking contemptuously 
and reproachfully of Christ is an infringement of the good 
order of society and threatens the peace of the common- 
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wealth, thus constituting itself a civil offense. But Papists, 
idolaters, and those who reject the Scriptures can not be 
punished by the civil power without persecution ; hence, to 
this extent, the issuers of this Declaration advocated perse- 
cution. But that they were not many is clear—they de- 
scribe themselves as ‘‘several’—that any others sympa- 
thized with them there is no proof, while ample evidence has 
already been given that these sentiments were rejected by 
the great body of Baptists. This is the first and only quo- 
tation that has been produced from a Baptist source in 
favor of persecution, even on this limited scale. It is 
anonymous, so far as appears, and how much weight is to 
be attached to the views expressed there is, therefore, no 
means of determining with accuracy. At most, the docu- 
ment proves that there were a few Baptists who had so ill 
understood the Scriptures, and were so ill instructed in fun- 
damental Baptist principles, that they held views no better 
than those avowed by the most enlightened of the Inde- 


pendents. The rear-guard of the Baptist hosts was no 
farther advanced than the van-guard of the Independ- 
ents, though it was far in advance of the foremost Pres- 
byterians. I cheerfully make this admission. Candor re- 
quires that it should be made. Let Professor Briggs and 
his applauders draw from it all the satisfaction that it can 
be made to afford them. 
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ArtTicLe VI. 


THE SOURCES OF THE ‘‘TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES.” . 


BY PROFESSOR J. C. LONG, D. D. 


In its issue of the sixth of last March the New York 
Independent announced the discovery and publication at Con- 
stantinople of an ancient manuscript, bearing the title, 
‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” The Judependent spoke 
of it as a document of great importance, and it at once 
attracted attention. It was known that its discoverer, Bry- 
ennios, the metropolitan of Nicomedia, had edited it with pro- 
legomena and notes, and his book was looked for with 
interest. That book has now been some months in this 
country, but we have heard of no proposition to translate 
it and give it to the American public. Most likely it will 
not be translated. It contains much that we already have 
in ether books, and what it has to say in reference to the 
newly discovered manuscript and its sources can either be 
told in a very few words or is singularly unsatisfactory and 
disappointing. 

In some quarters there have been very extravagant 
notions of the effect which Bryennios’s discovery ought to 
produce. Particularly, it has been thought, that one chap- 
ter in it, the chapter on ‘‘Baptism,’’ ought to change the 
relations of the Baptists to their former views and to other 
denominations. . Because the author of the Teaching per- 
mits pouring as a substitute for baptism, in certain contin- 
gencies that are not likely to arise, Baptists are invited to 
give up their position that immersion is the only form 
of baptism taught or recognized in the New Testament. 
Those who attach so much importance to the Teaching 
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overlook the fact that two things are necessary before it 
can be accepted as authority. In the first place, it must be 
shown to be a genuine production of a very early date, and 
then we must know that it is entirely free from interpola- 
tion or corruption. When these two points shall have been 
established, the ‘‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles” may 
be accepted as authority; and we may implicitly rely on it 
to prove that at the time when it was written there was some 
man or Church or party that held the views which it teaches. 
But we fear that this new book is not likely to rise to the 
dignity of an authority, even in the sense explained. It 
may be possible to approximate the age to which it belongs, 
but as we have only one copy of it, and that written so late 
as 1056, we can not know what changes may have been 
made in it since it came from the hand of its author. 

We believe we express the opinion of sober minded 
scholars generally, when we say that the Teaching is, prac- 
tically, of little value. The whole book is small, and at 
least three-fourths of the matter it contains is found in other 
‘books. What is peculiarly its own is without proper authen- 
tication, and its very peculiarity is a ground of suspicion. 
But while the doctrinal or ecclesiastical importance of it may 
be slight, scholars will hardly consent to let it pass out of 
view until they have settled its relations to certain other 
books. It is with a view to contributing to this end that 
we now write. We wish to trace the Teaching to its sources. 

In a very remarkable way it has, or seems to have, 
sources. The first five chapters, as given in the translation 
by Professors Hitchcock and Brown, contain one hundred 
and twenty-four lines, of which only about five lines belong 
exclusively to the Teaching. ll the rest it has in common 
with other books. One-half of the remaining one hundred and 
sixty-nine lines are found in the seventh book of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. The books that might be named as its 
sources are ‘‘The Epistle of Barnabas;” ‘‘The Shepherd of 
Hermas;” ‘‘The Epitome of the Rules of the Holy Apos- 
tles, or, the First Book of the Constitutions of the Egyp- 
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tian Church;”’* and the ‘‘Seventh Book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions.” We will notice these books in the or- 
der named. 

The Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd are very 
ancient. Very few suppose that they were actually written 
by Barnabas and Hermas, the companions of the apostle 
Paul, but no one doubts their antiquity. All agree that 
they were written in the second century; the only question 
is as to the part of that century in which they were writ- 
ten.f As to whether the author of the Teaching used 
these two books we may accept Bryennios’s authority. He 
says: ‘‘ Very many things in the first part of the Teaching 
are taken from the last four chapters of the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas.”’ On the other hand, ‘‘only a few things in the 
Teaching are taken from Hermas. Some of these are taken 
word for word,” and, in other cases, only the meaning is 
given.{ It may be a question whether the Teaching copied 
directly from Barnabas, or from some one who had more 
logically arranged the material found in Barnabas; but that 
question need not now be pressed. Our only concern is to 
know that the Shepherd of Hermas and the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas are acknowledged sources of the Teaching. 

We have no means of certainly approximating the date 
of the Epitome. It is, as Bryennios says, and as any one 
may see, of about the same size as the Teaching. Bryen- 
nios thinks it was compiled with no definite object in view, 
and rather in sport than seriously. He says: ‘‘The mod- 
erns have conjectured variously about it. Some have sup- 
posed it to be the ‘so-called Teachings of the Apostles’ men- 
tioned by Eusebius, but Hilgenfeld understood it to be the 
TwoWays, orthe Judgment of Peter, mentioned by Ryfinus.’’|| 
Beetticher speaks of it as ‘‘the mother or older sister” 

*The first title is that given by Bryennios, Bunsen, in his ‘Chris- 
tianity and Mankind,”’ uses the second title, or calls the book ‘‘ The Cops 
tic Constitutions.” 

t Hefele, in his introduction to the Apostolic Fathers, gives as the date 


of Barnabas, 107-120; of the Shepherd, 150-170. 
tAdayn, 1d. | Acdayn 6, 
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of the ‘‘Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions.”* It 
may also have been quoted by Clement of Alexandria. + 
We see nothing in it to make us think it was compiled 
without purpose. If Clement quoted it, that would show 
that it was written before the close of the second century. 
It is thought to have been used in the instruction of cate- 
chumens in Alexandria, and Clement was the head of the 
great school in that.city. It is, therefore, quite possible 
that he did qnote it; but all we know is that he quoted a 
sentence which it contains. | 

Unfortunately, we have no more certain indication of the 
exact age of the ‘‘Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions ’’ than we have of that of the Epitome. It is the work of 
an able man. While he evidently used material prepared to 
his hand, he thoroughly assimilated it and made it his own. 
His acquaintance with Scripture was extensive. If his style 
is more elaborate than that of the Teaching, that ought not 
to be taken as a proof that he wrote at a later period, but 
only that he was a man of greater skill in composition than 
the author of the Teaching. He does not write more elab- 
orately than Cyprian (258) or Tertullian (220) or Clement 
of Alexandria (220). It is a mistake to suppose that mere 
poverty of style is a proof of antiquity. Nor does the 
Seventh Book teach doctrines or contain words or allusions 
which would make it necessary to put it Jater than the 
beginning of the fourth century, where Brygennios puts it; 
or even later than the latter part of the third century. We 
recall no word or phrase which would show that it was writ- 
ten after the beginning of the Arian controversy (317). 
It speaks, indeed, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons; and 
this shows either that the word presbyter was interpolated, 
or that the threefold division of the ministry had already 
come into use. But the distinction between bishops and 
presbyters was early made. The causes leading to it ex- 
isted very early, if not from the first. We must not be 


* Bunsen’s ‘‘ Christianity and Mankind,” Vol. VI, page 38. 
+1 Stromata, ch. xx. , 
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misled by the use of a word. When we read that there 
were more than five hundred bishops in North Africa in the 
beginning of the fifth century, we are not to understand 
that these were diocesan bishops. Nor was a bishop of the 
fifth century the same as a bishop of the second century. 
A bishop of the second century need not have had much 
more authority than a Presbyterian or Baptist pastor of 
our times. Scholars first suspected that the Ignatian epis- 
tles were interpolated, not because they spoke of bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, but because, in speaking of a bishop 
of the second century they gave him the characteristics of 
a bishop of a much later period. We call attention to this 
matter for an obvious reason. If we are to determine the 
date of a book from its references to a system which was 
developing for seven hundred years, we must know whether 
it refers to that system in the beginning or middle or at the 
completion of its development. The Seventh Book simply 
mentions bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 

The ‘‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” like the two 
books already mentioned, is apparently a manual for the 
instruction of catechumens. It was discovered by Bryen- 
nios in 1875, in a convent in Constantinople, and published 
last.year. So much has been written of it lately that we 
need not refer more fully to its history. Any opinion as to 
its absolute date is merely conjectural. In this respect it 
stands on precisely the same footing as the Epitome and 
the ‘‘Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions.” It 
has been claimed that Eusebius and Athanasius and Niceph- 
orus of Constantinople mention it. But the claim rests on 
no solid foundation. With admirable simplicity Bryennios 
says: ‘‘To me, at léast, it is not doubtful that the Teach- 
ing spoken of by Nicephorus, Athanasius, and Eusebius is 
that which now comes to light. That they agree in size, 
character, name, and in all other respects is self-evident.”* 
The manuscript mentioned by Nicephorus had two hun- 
dred lines, and the Teaching has two hundred and three. 


* Addaxy Ka. 
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The book mentioned by Athanasius was profitable for the 
instruction of catechumens, and so is the Teaching. Euse- 
bius classes the book or books he refers to with those 
rejected from the canon, and yet used by the ancients as 
having a sort of apostolic authority, and this is the very 
kind of book the Teaching is. All this may be true, and 
yet Bryennios’s case not made out. Nicephorus mentions 
‘* Teaching of Apostles ;” Athanasius, *‘So-called Teaching 
of the Apostles ;’’ Eusebius, ‘‘So-called Teachings of the 
Apostles.”** Bryennios’s manuscript is called, ‘‘ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, or Teaching of the Lord to the 
Nations through the Twelve Apostles.” Athanasius and 
Eusebius are witnesses for the fact that, in the fourth cen- 
tury, there was a well-known book or collection of books 
called ‘*Teaching”’ or ‘‘Teachings of the Apostles.” It is 
not beyond the range of possibility that they referred to 
the little book now just ‘‘come to light.”” If there were no 
other books to which they might have referred, the possi- 
bility that tiiey do refer to this book would be greatly in- 
creased. But there are other such books, among them the 
great body of teaching known to us under the general name 
of Apostolic Constitutions or Catholic Teaching. This 
collection of books exerted an immense influence on the 
development of the Church. Besides, as Cotelerius re- 
minds us, there were many books called Teachings. When 
there were many other books to which they might have 
referred, and some which we would naturally expect them 
to name, is it required of us to feel sure that Athanasius 
and Eusebius passed them all by and mentioned our Teach- 

* Eusebius says: “‘Among spurious must be numbered both the books 
called ‘The Acts of Paul’ and that called ‘Pastor’ and the ‘ Revelation 
of Peter.’ Besides these, the book called the ‘Epistle of Barnabas,’ and 
what are called ‘The Teachings of the Apostles.’” (‘+ Ecclesiastical 
llistory,” iii, 25.) Athanasius says: ‘‘There are other books besides 
these, not, indeed, canonical, but the Fathers have sanctioned the reading 
of them by those who are coming to the faith, and wish to be instructed 
in the doctrines of piety. Such are the ‘Wisdom of Solomon,’ etc., and 
the ‘So-called Teaching of the Apostles,’ and the ‘Shepherd,’ or ‘ Pastor,’” 
(Thirty-ninth Festal Epistle.) 
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ing?* The testimony of Nicephorus is apparently of 
greater significance. He mentions a book of two hun- 
dred lines, and the Teaching, with the same general name, 
has two hundred and three lines. But several things are 
to be considered. 1. Nicephorus died 820, and his tes- 
timony is given nearly fivé hundred years after that of Euse- 
bius. 2. It is by no means certain that he and Eusebius 
referred to the same Teaching. 3. As Nicephorus gives to 
all the books named in his catalogue a round number of 
lines, it is evident that he did not count, but only esti- 
mated or guessed at their size. 4. His lines either were or 
were not of the same length. If they were not of the 
same length, he gives us no definite information. If they 
were, his ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles ’’ could not be the same 
as ours. For Nicephorus ascribes 2,500 lines to Matthew, 
2,600 to Luke, 2,000 to Mark, and 200 to the Teaching. 
In Hahn’s Greek Testament, averaging 33 lines to the page, 
Luke has 2,244 lines, Matthew 2,112, and Mark 1,344. 
In the Scribner pamphlet the Teaching has 317 lines. Mak- 
ing 317 lines of the Teaching equal to 264 lines of Hahn’s 
Greek Testament, Mark’s Gospel is only five times as long 
as the Teaching; and the Teaching, therefore, is about twice 
as long as the book mentioned by Nicephorus. fT 

By far the most important witness for the antiquity of 
the Teaching is Clement of Alexandria. He is the oldest 


*It is to be noted that if Athanasius and Eusebius do not refer to the 
Apostolic Constitutions in the passages quoted from-them, they nowhere 
mention them. Is it likely that they should not have known of, or should 
not have mentioned such books? 

t Bryennios supposes the ‘‘ Teaching of the Apostles” mentioned by 
Nicephorus is of the same size as his Teaching, because one had two hun 
dred lines and the other two hundred and three lines. He supposes that g 
manuscript line written in 1056 must be exactly equal to a manuscript line 
written in 800. In the same simple-hearted way a friend of ours described 
a book as being ‘‘ about the size of a ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’”” It may be worth 
while to mention that Cotelerius supposed Eusebius, Athanasius, and Ni- 
cephorus all to allude to the same book, the Apostolic Constitutions. He 
was puzzled by the fact that the book mentioned by Nicephorus was so 
small, He says: ‘‘ Forte Nicephorus Comstantinopolit tantum viderat 
bidaxnv decurtatam, ideogue constantem versibus 200. Vel preferre oportet le- 
tionem,” MS, Croiani, 6,000. Pat. Graeca, i; Col. 515. 
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writer, and his testimony is the most definite. Bryennios 
says: ‘‘The Teaching itself is quoted (géperae) by Clem- 
ent of Alexandria as divine and sacred Scripture.” The 
supposed quotation is found Strom. i, 20. near the close. 
Clement says: ‘‘It is such a one that is by Scripture called 
a thief. It says, therefore, Son, be not a liar, for a lie leads 
to theft.’’ The passage quoted is in the Teaching (chapter 
iii) and the Teaching itself is apparently called Scripture, 
But if we go back a little, and quote what Clement says 
immediately before, the case has a different appearance. 
Clement says: ‘‘He who appropriates what belongs to the 
barbarians, and vaunts it as his own, does wrong, increasing 
his own glory and falsifying the truth. It is such a one 
that is by Scripture called a thief.” If we go back further 
still we get yet more light on the subject. We find that 
Clement has been explaining how ‘‘all that were before the 
Lord’s advent were thieves and robbers,’’ referring to John 
x, 8. The only difficulty in the way of understanding that 
by Scripture Clement meant the passage in John’s Gospel, 
is found in the manner in which the passage from the Teach- 
ing is introduced. The ‘‘ /¢ says therefore’”’ requires us to 
understand that the ‘‘Scripture” says; and what is said 
comes from the Teaching. This difficulty vanishes as soon 
as we understand that Clement is in the habit of introduc- 
ing quotations whose author he does not care to name by 
yyot, which is properly rendered by ‘‘one says,” of “it 
is said.” 

Mr. Wilson, who translated the ‘‘Stromata” for the 
Messrs. Clarke, almost always so renders it, and no one 
acquainted with Clement’s style would req#ffre proof that 
he does use gyzi in this indefinite way. The same use of 
it is very common in the ‘‘Seventh Book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions.” The case is plain that Clement did not call 
the book from which he quoted Séfipture. But thé sup- 
posed quotation from the Teaching loses much of its signifi- 
cance when we remember that tlie Teaching is not the only 
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book in which it is found. The reader will find it below in 
an extract from the Epitome.* 

The external testimony to the antiquity of the Teaching 
is very slight. There is not one undoubted allusion to it or 
quotation from it in any ancient book. The only thing we 
can confidently say is that Nicephorus, Athanasius and 
Eusebius mention a book or books with a similar title. 
The manuscript of the Teaching found is two hundred and 
fifty years later than Nicephorus. It has a double title, 
and no one can tell whether either title was a part of the 
original book. The internal evidence is not stronger. There 
is absolutely nothing in the Teaching that would compel 
us to assign to it a very early date. The fact that it men- 
tions only bishops and deacons, if it stood alone, might 
point even to the first century. But it does not stand 
alone. It is connected with other things that demand a 
later date. For example, the singular regulations in refer- 
ence to so-called apostles could not have existed in the 
times immediately succeeding the apostles. But if the ref- 
erence to bishops and deacons does not indicate a very early 
date it may indicate that the Teaching was prepared in a 
region in which the Churches were small, and in which 
only the bishop or pastor and the deacons were needed— 
only large Churches needed many presbyters—or that it 
arose later in some reactionary sect, that protested against 
the hierarchical, and especially Judaizing, tendencies of the 
Church. It is noteworthy that the Teaching does not men- 
tion the word priest; and where the Seventh Book has 
priest the Teaching invariably has prophet.t Some have 


*Dr. J. A. Broadus, in the Chicago Standard of May 8th, thinks, if, on 
thorough investigation, it shall be ascertained ‘that Clement does use ¢7ot 
as equivalent to ‘‘it is said,” the case is fairly made out that he did not 
quote the Teaching and call it Scripture. He was alluding to my fuller 
treatment of this point in the ational Baptist of April 24th. I must ask 
scholars to do me the kindness to examine this question for themselves. 
(See Clem, Alex,, Vol, I: cols. 423, 429, 452, 489,—and a hundred other 
places, or any good Greek Lexicon.) 

t There were several Eastern sects, whose history is unfortunately ob- 
scure, which affected apostolic simplicity. 'We may mention the Paulicians, 
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found in the chapters on prophets an indication that the 
Montanists are referred to. But here two things may be 
said: 1. The prophets mentioned are not regarded as neces- 
sarily heretical. They were a class which the Teaching 
would recognize unless they gave proof of being imposters. 
2. While the Montanists arose about the middle of the 
second century they continued for several centuries. They 
are mentioned and condemned by the second general coun- 
cil in 381.* The Teaching, therefore, may have alluded to 
the Montanists, and yet not be of very early origin. 

We have now mentioned in order the Epitome, the Sev- 
enth Book, and the Teaching. If taken by itself we know 
nothing certainly of any one of these books. Every thing 
that has been claimed for any one of them has been claimed 
for each of them in turn. If it was asked of each of them 
separately when or where or by whom it was written, we 
should have to answer, We do not know. Our absolute 
knowledge of no one of them rises above more or less 
probable conjecture. But when we come to inquire into 
their relation to each other the case is different. They are 
very closely related, and the relationship is very certain and 
definite. One of them must be a first book which both 
the others used, and one of them must be a last book 
which used both the others. This much is certain. The 
problem is to determine which is that first book and which 
the last. The Epitome, or at least a part of the Epitome, 
is the first book. The Seventh Book comes next, and, in 
its earlier chapters, draws largely from the Epitome, with- 
out, however, slavishly copying it. The Teaching then fol- 
lows, appropriating, without rearrangement or alteration, 
large sections of the Epitome ; systematically culling from the 
Seventh Book; taking a few things from the Shepherd, and 
and refer the reader to Neander or Robertson’s ‘Church History.” If, as 
Bryennios thinks, the Teaching quotes the Shepherd, it must have been 
written after the middle of the second century, and, consequently, after the 
division into bishops, presbyters, and deacons had come into use. Its refer- 


ence, then, to bishops and deacons only is not significant as a mark of time. 
* Hefele, ‘‘ History of Councils,” Vol. II, page 367. 
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at the same time having before it ‘‘The Epistle of Barna- 
bas,’’ to which it sometimes conforms in preference either 
to the Epitome or the Seventh Book. This opinion is 
formed after a somewhat minute comparison of the several 
books; and we invite the reader to make for himself a 
similar comparison. In order to enable him to do so we 
give below the first four chapters of the Teaching, a part 
of the Epitome, and a part of the Seventh Book in parallel 
columns. That the comparison may be easy we have used 


Professors Hitchcock and Brown’s translation of the Teaching, 
and where the Greek in the Epitome and in the Seventh 
Book is the same as in the Teaching, we have used the same 
English words in translating it. 


Teaching of the Apostles. 


CHAPTER I.—Two ways there are, 
one of life and one of death; but 
there is a great difference between 
the two ways. The way of life, then, 
is this: First, thou shalt love the 
God who made thee; secondly, thy 
neighbor as thyself; and all things 
whatsoever thou wouldst not have be- 
fall thee, thou, too, do not to another. 
Now of these words the teaching is 
this» Bless them that curse you, and 
pray for your enemies, and fast for 
them that persecute you; for what 
thank have ye, if ye love them that 
love you? Do not the nations also 
the same. But love ye them that 
hate you and ye shall have no enemy. 
Abstain from fleshly and worldly 
lusts. If any one give thee a blow 
on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also, and thou shalt be per- 
fect; if any one compel thee to go 
one mile, go with him two; if any 
one take thy cloak, give him thy 
tunic also; if any one take from thee 
what is thine ask it not back; for, 
indeed, thou canst not. To every one 


that asketh of thee give, and ask not 
VoL. VI, No. 23—26 | 


Epitome, or Coptic Constitutions. 


The apostles all being together: 

John said: Two ways there are, 
one of life and one of death; but 
there is a great difference between 
the two ways. For the way of life 
is this: Thou shalt love the God who 
made thee with all thy heart, and 
thou shalt glorify him that redeemed 
thee from death, which is the first 
commandment. The second: Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself: 
on these hang all the law and the 
prophets. 

Matthew said: All things what- 
soever thou art not willing to have be- 
fall thee, thou shalt not do to another. 
Brother Peter, tell us the teaching 
of these words: Bless them that curse 
you; pray for them that despitefully 
use you; love your enemies. For 
what thank have you if you love 
them that love you? for even the 
Gentiles do this. But love ye them 
that hate you and ye shall have no 
enemy. (For it is said [@qoi] thou 
shalt hate no man, not an Egyptian, 
not an Idumean, for all are the work- 
manship of God. Flee not from the 
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back; for to all the Father desires to 
give of hisowngraciousgifts. Blessed 
is he that giveth according to the com- 
mandment ; for he is guiltless; wo to 
him that taketh, for if, indeed, one 
taketh who hath need, he shall be 
guiltless; but he that hath no need 
shall give account why he took, and 
for what purpose, and coming under 
arrest shall be examined concerning 
what he did, and shall not go out 
thence until he pay the last farthing. 
But it hath also been said concern- 
ing this matter: Let thine alms sweat 
in thy hands, until thou knowest to 
whom thou shouldst give. 


CHAPTER II.—Now the the second 
commandment of the Teaching zs: 
Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
commit adultery, thou shalt not cor- 
rupt boys, thou shalt not commit for- 
nication, thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not practice magic, thou shalt 
not use sorcery, thou shalt not slay 
a child by abortion, nor what is 
begotten shalt thou destroy. Thou 
shalt not lust after the things of thy 
neighbor, thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, thou shalt not bear false 
witness, thou shalt not revile, thou 
shalt not bear malice. Thou shalt 
not be double-minded nor double- 
tongued; for a snare of death is the 
double tongue. Thy speech shall not 
be false, nor empty, but filled with 
doing. Thou shalt not be covetous, 
nor rapacious, nor a hypocrite, nor 
malicious, nor arrogant. Thou shalt 
not take evil counsel against thy 
neighbor. Thou shalt hate no man, 
but some thou shalt reprove, and for 
some thou shalt pray, and some thou 
shalt love above thy life. 


natures, but from the appetites of 
wicked men.) Abstain from fleshly 
and worldly lusts. If any one give 
thee a blow on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also (not that self. 
defense is wrong, but that forbear. 
ance is more honorable; for David 
says: If I have given back evil to 
those who give back evil to me). 
And he that would sue thee at the 
law and take thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also; and from him that 
taketh away thy goods, ask them not 
back. To every one that asketh thee 
give, and from him that would borrow 
of thee shut not the hand. (‘*Sev- 
enth Book of Apostolic Constitu- 
tions.”’) 


Peter said: Thou shalt not kill. 
thou shalt not commit adultery; thou 
shalt not commit fornication; thou 
shalt not kill a child by abortion; 
thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
use sorcery ; thou shalt not destroy the 
unborn child (ov yevvev); thou shalt 
not bear false witness; thou shalt not 
revile; thou shalt not bear malice; 
thou shalt not be double minded 
nor double tongued; for a snare of 
death is the double tongue; thy speech 
shall not be empty nor false; thou 
shalt not be covetous, nor rapacious, 
a hypocrite, nor malicious, nor arro- 
gant; nor shalt thou take evil counsel 
against thy neighbor. Thou shalt hate 
no man, but some thou shalt reprove, 
some pity, pray for some, and some 
thou shalt love above thy life. 
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CHAPTER III.—My child, flee from 
every evil thing, and from every 
thing like it. Be not inclined to 
anger, for anger leadeth to murder; 
nor jealous, nor contentious, nor pas- 
sionate; for of all these murders 
are begotten. My child, become not 
lustful, for lust leadeth to fornica- 
tion; nor foul-mouthed, nor lofty- 
eyed, for of all these things adulte- 
ries are begotten. My child, become 
not an omen-watcher, since it leadeth 
into idolatry; nor an enchanter, nor 
an astrologer, nor a purifier, nor be 
willing to look upon these things; 
for of all these things idolatry is be- 
gotten. My child, become not a 
liar ; since lying leads to theft; nor 
avaricious, nor vain-glorious; for of 
all these things thefts are begotten. 
My child, become not a murmurer; 
since it leads to blasphemy ; nor pre- 
sumptuous, nor evil-minded; for of 
all these things blasphemies are be- 
gotten. But be meek, since the meek 
shall inherit the earth. Become long 
suffering and pitiful and guileless and 
gentle and good, and tremble con- 
tinually at the words which thou hast 
heard. Thou shalt not exalt thy- 
self, not permit over-boldness to thy 
soul. Thy soul shalt not cleave to 
the high, but with the righteous 
and lowly thou shalt dwell. The 
things that befall thee accept as well 
wrought, knowing that without God 
nothing occurs. 


CHAPTER IV.—My child, him that 
speaks to thee the Word of God re- 
member night and day, and thou 
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Andrew said: My child, flee from 
every evil thing, and from every thing 
like it. Be not inclined to anger, 
for anger leadeth to murder (for 
wrath is a strong demon). Be not 
jealous, nor contentious, nor passion- 
ate; for from these envy is begotten. 

Philip said: Child, be not Justful, 
for lust leadeth to fornication. [Here 
follows fourteen lines descriptive of 
the power of lust, which we leave un- 
translated. The Epitome continues]: 

Simon said: Child, be not foul- 
mouthed, nor lofty-eyed, for of these 
things come adulteries. 

James said: Child, be not an omen- 
watcher, since it leadeth to idolatry, 
nor an enchanter, nor an astrologer, 
nor a purifier, neither be willing to 
know or to hear of these things, for 
of all these things idolatries are be- 
gotten. 

Nathaniel said:,Child, be not a 
liar, since lying leads to theft; nor 
avaricious, nor vain-glorious; for of 
all these things thefts are begotten. 
Child, become not a murmurer, since 
it leadeth to blasphemy; nor pre- 
sumptuous, nor evil-minded, for of all 
these things strifes are begotten. But 
be meek, since the meek inherit the 
earth. Be long-suffering and pitiful 
and peace-making, pure in heart from 
evéfy evil, guileless, gentle, good, 
guarding and trembling at the words ~ 
which thou hast heard. Thou shalt 
not exalt thyself, nor shalt thou give 
thy soul “ode with the high, but with 
the righteous and the lowly thou shalt 
dwell. The things that befall thee 
accept as well wrought, knowing that 
without God nothing occurs. 


Thomas said : Child, him that speaks 
to the Word of God and is for thee 
a pleader for life, and the giver of the 
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shalt honor him as the Lord; for 
where that which pertaineth to the 
Lord is spoken there the Lord is, 
And thou shalt seek out daily the 
faces of the saints that thou mayst 
be refreshed by their words. Thou 
shalt not desire division, but shalt 
make peace between those who con- 
tend; thou shalt judge justly, thou 
shalt not respect persons in convict- 
ing for transgressions. Thou shalt 
not hesitate whether it shall be or 
not. Become not ome who for taking 
stretches out the hands, but for giv- 
ing draws them in; if thou hast any 
thing, by thy hands thou shalt give a 
ransom for thy sins. Thou shalt not 
hesitate to give, nor when giving 
shalt thou murmur, for thou shalt 
know who is the good dispenser of 
the recompense. Thou shalt not turn 
away the needy, but shalt share al- 
things with thy brether, and shalt not 
say they are thine own; for if ye are 
partners in that which is imperish- 
able, how much more in the perish- 
able things? Thou shalt not take off 
thy hand from thy son and from thy 
daughter, but from youth thou shalt 
teach them the fear of God. Thou 
shalt not lay commands in thy bit- 
terness upon thy slave or handmaid, 
who hope in the same God, lest they, 
perchance, shalt not fear the God 
who is over you both; for he cometh 
not to call men according to the ap- 
pearance, but to those whom the 
Spirit hath made ready. And ye, 
slaves, ye shall be subject to your 
lords, as to God’s image, in modesty 
and fear. Thou shalt hate every 
hypocrisy, and whatever is not pleas- 
ing to the Lord. Thou shalt by no 
means forsake the Lord’s command- 
ments, but shalt guard what thou 
hast received, neither adding to it 
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seal in the Lord, thou shalt love as 
the pupil of thine eye; and thou 
shalt remember him night and day, 
thou shalt honor him as the Lord, 
for whence that which pertaineth to 
the Lord is spoken, there the Lord 
is. And thou shalt daily seek out his 
face, and the rest of the saints that 
thou mayst be refreshed by their 
words. (For, by cleaving to the holy 
thou shalt be made holy. Thou shalt 
honor him as far as thou art able 
with thy sweat and the labor of 
thy hands, For if the Lord thought 
it good that by him spiritual meat 
and drink and eternal life should be 
given to thee, thou oughtest much 
more to minister to him meat that is 
perishable and for a time. For the 
workman is worthy of his hire, and 
thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn, and no one 
planteth a vineyard and eateth not 
of its fruit.) 

Cephas said: Thou shalt not make 
divisions, but shalt make peace be- 
tween those who contend; thou shalt 
judge justly; thou shalt not respect 
persons in convicting for transgres- 
sions. (For with the Lord wealth 
does not avail, for he has no prefer- 
ence for rank; neither does beauty 
count for any thing; but in his 
presence all are equal.) In thy 
prayers thou shalt not hesitate (doubt) 
whether it shall’ be or not. Be not 
one who for taking stretches out his 
hands, but for giving draws them in. 
If thou hast any thing, by thy hands 
thou shalt give a ransom for thy 
sins. Thou shalt not hesitate to 
give, nor when giving shalt thou 
murmur, for thou shalt know who is 
the good dispenser of the recom- 
pense. Thou shalt not wrn away 
the needy, but shalt share all things 
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nor taking from it. In the Church 
thou shalt confess thy transgressions, 
and shalt not come forward for thy 
prayer with an evil conscience. This 
is the way of life. 
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with thy brother; and thou shalt not 
say they are thine own; for if ye are 
partners in that which is imperish- 
able, how much more in perishable 
things! [Thou shalt not take off thy 
hand from thy son or thy daughter, 

but from youth thou shalt teach them 
the fear of the Lord, . . . Thou 
shalt not lay commands in bitterness 
of soul on thy slave or thy hand- 
maid, lest- perchance they complain 
of thee and thou have wrath from 

God. (The Teaching here prefers the 
form in Barnabas, who adds, as the 

Teaching has, for he did not come to 

call men according to appearance, 

but to those whom the Spirit hath 

made ready.) And ye slaves, be ye 

subject to your lords, as to the im- 

ages of God, with attention (mpo- 

oox#) and fear (as to the Lord and 

not to‘men). Thou shalt hate every 

hypocrisy, and whatever is pleasing 

to God thou shalt do. Thou shalt 

not forsake the Lord’s command-, 
ments, but shalt guard what thou hast 

received from him, neither adding to 

them nor taking from them. . . . 

Thou shalt confess to the Lord thy 

God thy sins. . . . Thou shalt 

not come forward for thy prayer, in 

the day of thy wickedness, before 

thou hast laid aside thy bitterness. 

This is*the way. of life (in which may 

you be found through the Lord Jesus 

Christ). ‘*Seventh Book.’’] 


A simple comparison of these two columns tells its own 
story. It will be seen that in the whole of the third chap> 
ter of the Teaching there are only three places in which it 


‘differs from the corresponding parts of the Epitome. After 


the first sentence of the chapter there is an omission. 
Lower down ¢o look upon is used instead of to know or hear 
of ; and still lower down the Epitome has the words, ‘‘and 
peace-making, pure in heart from every evil,” which are 
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not in the Teaching. The comparison might be extended 
to the second chapter, and to about half of the fourth. 
There can be no doubt that the Teaching copied from the 
Epitome, or the Epitome from the Teaching. In deciding 
which copied from the other we must bear in mind that we 
know nothing definite about either book except what the 
books themselves tell us. It is not by any external .testi- 


‘mony, or by any ‘‘archaic tone” or note or accent that 


we are to decide which is the older. All such notes are 
wanting or ambiguous. Our only recourse is to look for 
the seams or ill-adjustments which mark the patched gar- 
ment or compiled book, and whose absence shows the 
original fabric. 

On the supposition that the Epitome followed the Teach- 
ing there are several difficulties to be explained. We no- 
tice that, for the first few lines, the two books substantially 
coincide; and then there occurs a passage in the Teaching 
which has nothing to correspond with it in the Epitome. 
The passage omitted from the Epitome is highly important, 
and in perfect harmony with the subject of which it is 
treating. In other places it omits nothing which the Teach- 
ing has, but rather inserts things that the Teaching has not. 
Why then should it omit the twenty-three lines of the first 
chapter? If it had been following the Teaching we can not 
see why it should have so widely departed from it here. 

In the beginning of the second chapter there is another _ 
difficulty. In other places the order of sentences is exactly 
the same in both books. But here it varies. Sentences are 
transposed or omitted. There must have been some reason 
for this; but if the Epitome followed the Teaching no 
reason appears. Why, for example, should the Epitome 
omit the prohibition to corrupt boys, or against prac- 
ticing magic ? 

On the supposition that the Teaching followed the 
Epitome: these difficulties disappear. We can see how a 
compiler might have inserted the twenty-three lines, although 
we can not see any good reason for omitting them. Then, 
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too, the lines themselves tell a* story. Part of, them are 
found, and in the same order, in the second chapter of the 
‘Seventh Book of the Apostolic Constitutions.” Part of 
them are a quotation, not quite verbal, from the second 
command of the Shepherd; and part of them are expressly 
quoted from some source to us unknown. This first chap- 
ter of the Teaching, then, is made up from different sources ; 
it shows the hand of a compiler. The author was search- 
ing hither and thither for good things; and to take a part 
of the Epitome and piece it out with scraps from other 
books was what he might be expected to do. 

When we come to the beginning of the second chapter 
we find that the Teaching has the sentences in exactly the 
same order jn which they occur in the Seventh Book. But 
why should the Teaching follow the Seventh Book for awhile 
. and then return to the order of the Epitome? This ques- 
tion occurred to us as soon as we became aware of the 
fact, and we looked for the answer. The peculiar agree- 
ment continued down through the third chapter of the Sev- 
enth Book. Did the author of the Teaching, having the 
Seventh Book in hand, continue by a sort of a natural im- 
pulse to use it until he got through a division of it, and so 
found a good place to stop? We were témpted to believe 
that that was the case; and in imagination we could see 
our brother drudge of a thousand years ago working away 
at his compilation. And, indeed, it may have been justas we 
have described. But when we notice that the arrangement 
of the Seventh Book is somewhat more satisfactory than 
that of the Epitome we may find in that a reason why the 
Teaching here differs from the Epitome. 

In the absence of proof from without we never would 
suppose that the Epitome copied the Teaching. There 
are certain things that can only be explained by supposing 
that the Teaching followed the Epitome. Matthew, in the 
Epitome, says: ‘‘ All things whatsoever thou art. unwilling 
to have befall thee do not thou to another;’’ and adds, 
‘*Brother Peter, tell us the meaning of these words, Peter 
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answers, ‘Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal,” and so 
on. The things he mentions are such as we would not have 
others do unto us; and constitute a pertinent explanation 
of Matthew’s saying. There is no awkwardness, no inter- 
ruption of the logical sequence. In the Teaching the case 
is different. There we have the words of Matthew, and it 
is said, ‘‘ Now of these words the Teaching is this: Bless 
them that curse you,” etc. The things mentioned are not 
pertinent; they are the very things that we would have 
others do to us. Bryennios explains in a note that the 
Teaching refers to the command to love God and our neigh- 
bor, as well as to the injunction not to do unto others what 
we would not have them do to us. But the fact that an 
explanation was given shows that an explanation was neces- 
sary; and the explanation can only be accepted until a 
better one appears. Still, looking at the Teaching, we . 
notice that it says: ‘‘The way of life, then, is this: First, 
thou shait love the God who made thee; secondly, thy 
neighbor as thyself;’’ and lower down the second chapter 
begins, ‘‘ Now the second command of the Teaching is,”’ etc. 
This last command would naturally have been the third, as 
a second had already been mentioned. The chief difficulty 
arose from not omitting the phrase, ‘‘ Now of these words 
the teaching is this.’’ Omit that, and stop where the Sev- 
enth Book stops, and the second chapter might begin with, . 
‘*Thou shalt not kill.” But in retaining the phrase from 
the Epitome, and by introducing the passage from the Shep- 
herd and the proverb, the Teaching makes its first chapter 
a sort of mechanical mixture. If we follow the Epitome 
alone all is smooth and consistent. If we follow the Teach- 
ing down to the word ‘‘another,” then turn to the right 
hand column and follow the passage from the Seventh Book 
to the close, and then begin with ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” 
we also avoid all incongruities. The latter is the order of 
the Seventh Book. 

In several passages in which the Teaching differs from 
the Epitome there is reason why the Teaching should make 
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the change; none why the Epitome should do so. For 
example, the Teaching says (chapter ii): ‘* Thy speech shall 
not be false nor empty, but filled with doing.” The Epitome 
has, ‘‘ Thy speech shall not be empty nor false ;”’ and the Sev- 
enth Book has the same order. The addition of the phrase, 
‘*filled with doing,” requires the order to be false and 
empty instead of empty and false. But if the Epitome had 
been following the Teaching, the simple omission of the 
added phrase would not have required the reversal of the 
positions of the words false and empty. At the beginning 
of the fourth chapter the Teaching differs from both the 
Epitome and the Seventh Book. The reader is requested 
to compare the parallel passages. 

Perhaps the most striking proof that the Teaching fol- 
lowed the Epitome is found in its use of the phrase ‘‘my 
child.” This expression occurs in the Teaching only where 
it occurs in the Epitome, and it occurs at every place in the 
Teaching in which it occurs in the Epitome, except one; 
and the reason for omitting it there is at once apparent. 
The omission occurs in the third chapter, and is from the 
beginning of the sentence by Simon. In the Epitome the 
address by Philip is quite long; but the Teaching uses only 
one tine of it, omitting fourteen lines. Then follows the 
line and a half by Simon. There would be a manifest im- 
propriety in using ‘‘child’’ twice in two lines and a half, 
and hence the omission from Philip rendered the omission 
of the second ‘‘child” necessary. There is no apparent 
reason why the Teaching writing originally should use ‘‘my 
child.” It isa meaningless expletive as the Teaching uses it. 
But it would be altogether after the manner of a copyist to 
retain it where he found it in the original. We can not tell 
how far the author of the Epitome intended to make the 
apostles speak in character, but certainly what Nathaniel 
says is not unworthy of the Israelite without guile. And 
whatever fitness there may be in the words of each apostle 
to the character of that apostle may be taken to indicate 
the originality of the Epitome. 
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It remains for us to notice the relation of the Seventh 
Book and the Teaching to each other. Bryennios says that 
any one ‘‘by simply comparing the two may see that the 
Seventh Book followed the Teaching from beginning to end.” 
What he would actually see would be that one of these 
books followed the other. The reasons which induced Bry- 
ennios to think the Seventh Book the copyist are very 
shadowy. The most potent one is the supposed apostolic 
simplicity of the Teaching. He thinks, too, that he sees in 
the manner of the Seventh Book the acts of a literary thief 
who would seek to disguise the theft by enlarging some things 
and abbreviating others. These merely a priord considera- 
tions ought not to weigh a feather against positive indications. 

An examination of only those parts of the two books 
which we have given above reveals the method of each. In 
the extract taken from the Seventh Book, and placed oppo- 
site to the first chapter of the Teaching, we see that the 
author gives a moral precept and then a reason why it 
should be obeyed. This reason may be either an argument 
or a quotation from Scripture. It is very much the method 
of the Sermon on the Mount; and this method is followed 
through the first twenty chapters, or all the ethical part of 
the Seventh Book. It conveys to the mind no suggestion 
of literary theft. By comparing the Teaching with the Sev- 
enth Book and the Epitome, and assuming that it copied 
from them, we see that its method is a method of abridge- 
ment. By simply inclosing certain parts of the Epitome 
and Seventh Book in parentheses, or erasing them alto- 
gether, we have the Teaching left. With the Epitome, the 
Seventh Book, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle 
of Barnabas before him, any one who chooses may con- 
struct the first five chapters of the Teaching. We have 
before us a printed slip of those chapters made out of the 
books mentioned. Our plan in making it was simply to 
take the Epitome as the nucleus. Then, with pencil in 
hand, we followed the Seventh Book, striking out explana- 
- tory phrases, and leaving the precepts alone. Then we took 
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from Barnabas the first line or two of the fifth chapter of 
the Teaching; the remainder of it is almost identical with the 
Seventh Book, and by this simple process the Teaching was 
made. If we should reverse the plan and attempt to con- 
struct the first twenty chapters of the Seventh Book by 
expanding the Teaching we would find it impossible to do 
so. Let us try it. At the very beginning we find that the 
Teaching has something that the Seventh Book has not, 
but which the Epitome has. A little further on we find 
that the precepts of both books follow each other in the 
same order. Then there is a break where the quotation 
from the Shepherd comes in. Then the identity of order is 
resumed for a few lines ; and then, where the Teaching and 
the Epitome have common matter, a wavering again occurs. 
Then when we get through the passage from the Epitome 
the correspondence again begins. With the Teaching and all 
the other books beforé us it would be impossible to follow the 
Seventh Book in its wanderings. But as the Seventh Book 
agrees with the Teaching where the Teaching has no other 
guide, and differs from it just where the Teaching is known 
to have matter in common with other books, the inference 
is irresistible that the Seventh Book was one of the Teach- 
ing’s sources. 

But why should we argue the case further? We know 
of no better proof that the Teaching used both the Epitome 
and the Seventh Book than is found in a simple state- 
ment of the fact, viz.: That, as a rule, wherever the 
Teaching differs from the Seventh Book it agrees with the 
Epitome; and wherever it differs with the Epitome it agrees 
with the Seventh Book. If the Seventh Book had fol- 
lowed the Teaching it ought to have agreed with it through- 
out. Or, if the Epitome had followed the Teaching, it ought 
to have agreed with it throughout. But the Seventh Book 
differs with the Teaching in those places in which the Teach- 
ing agrees with the Epitome; and the Epitome differs with 
the Teaching in those places in which the Teaching agrees 
with the Seventh Book. 
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After the first five chapters the principal source of the 
Teaching is the Seventh Book. We have not space, nor is 
it necessary, to continue the comparison. If scholars had 
not had their minds darkened by the notion that the Teach- 
ing is almost an original apostolic book, they would have 
had no difficulty in seeing that it is a rather awkward piece 
of patchwork. ‘When it originated we can not tell. It can 
not be later than 1056, the time when the Bryennios manu- 
script was written. It can not be earlier than the ‘‘Seventh 
Book of the Apostolic Constitutions,” which it used. As 
we know of no time when orthodox Christians would neg- 
lect to give thanks at the Lord’s Supper for the atoning 
blood of Christ, we infer that the Teaching, which makes 
no mention of Christ’s death in the eucharistic prayer, did 
not originate among orthodox Christians. The Paulicians 
had apostles, prophets, and teachers; hated the Jews, 
avoided the use of the word priest, spoke of the Word of 
Christ as the ‘‘living water,’’ and magnified a spiritual bap- 


tism. These things have a resemblance to what is taught 
in the Teaching. Possibly the Teaching may have. origi- 
nated among the Paulicians; but until we know more of the 
Paulicians we can not be certain of it. 
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Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch. By Professor CHARLES EL- 
uiottT, D. D.* 

THE weightier arguments for and against the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch are stated, and each as justly credited as 
could be expected at the hands of one of natural prepossessions. 
The professor writes in ‘‘ vindication of Mosaic authorship,” and 
hence he can think and speak with the views of an advocate. 
Nevertheless the arguments on both sides are fully and fairly 
stated first and answered, and then those in favor are stated and 
their validity espoused. The author is well versed in the litera- 
ture of his subject, as is more fully shown in the first part, which 
gives a comprehensive and interesting historical and critical re- 
view of the higher criticism. This treatise will be of special 
value to ministers and students of the Bible who have not access 
to the many works upon this most controverted question. 





Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel, 2 Samuel, : Kings, 2 Kings. By 
Professor T. J. Conant, D. D.T 

THE version here given is superior to the common, both as to 
accuracy and clearness. It is the product of the most careful 
labors of a cautious scholar, who stands foremost in this country 
as A Hebrew scholar. It will doubtless receive, in a general 
way, the approval of most of those competent to pass judgment. 
But whatever may be the judgment of scholarship, and however 
serviceable it may be to Bible students, no translation made by 
a single man will ever supplant the accepted Version or take its 
place as part of the Bible. A brief and helpful introduction 
adds much to its value. 





William Lamson. A Memorial Volume, 

In a brief prefatory note Mrs. Lamson says this volume ‘‘is 
not intended for the world’s criticism, but as a precious reminder 
for the friends who have always proved good and true, with the 
hope that it may be a blessing and comfort to many, especially to 
those who have been bereaved.” And yet there are few volumes 


* Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Price, $1.00. 
} Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 
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of sermons which could more successfully challenge criticism, 
or more reasonably claim attention on their merits. In composi- 
tion, arrangement, elaboration, and scope of thought they are 
above the average. Some of them rank with the best specimens 
of printed sermons. The discourse on ‘Professional Power” 
worthily occupied the position of the leading article in the first 
number of the Baptist Quarterly, January, 1867. We well 
remember the deep and pleasing impressions the first reading made 
upon us, and since have read many passages with increasing grati- 
fication. The fascination of the address forcibly reminded one 
of the impressiveness of some of the efforts of Mr. Choate, whom 
he wisely selected as the best illustration of his theme. Professor 
O. S. Stearns furnishes many interesting reminiscences of his 
labors and methods of study. 





True Womanhood. By FRANKLIN JOHNSON, D. D.* 

Tue design of this volume is to give hints on the formation 
of womanly character. In view of the better education offered 
women, the novel spheres of activity opened and inciting to am- 
bitions of which she has hitherto been afraid, and of the per- 
plexities which follow and prevent her from reaching any satis- 
factory conclusions, it is but proper that a friendly pen ‘‘remind 
her that the formation of a noble Christian character is still her 
highest duty.” The influences most potent in molding character, 
the relation of character to reputation, fatal effects of selfishness, 
the elevating power of love of home, a keen, broad sense of 
duty, control of the affections, strength of purpose, and earnest 
piety are discussed in a broad and scholarly range of view. 
Whatever else may be in the family library, this is a book which 
would add much to its treasures. 





Wit, Wisdom, and Philosophy of Jean Paul Richter, Edited by Grzs 
P. Haw_ey.t 
Tuts volume is a cabinet-box containing over two hundred 
and fifty of the choicest gems literature has ever furnished the 
world. Richter has long since taken his seat among the ‘‘im- 
mortals,” but with the exception of scattered quotations met here 
and there, American readers are comparatively little acquainted 


* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 
Tt New York: Funk & Wignalls, Paper, 25 cents. 
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with his pungent and profound writings. It has been well said 
of him, ‘‘ No writer has made such brilliant remarks, and no ten 
have made so many.” Nor is his wit of a sort that can do 
nothing but destroy. Some of the ablest thinkers of the century 
have been eager to confess their debt to him for inspiration, rich 
suggestiveness, and subtle analysis. This volume of selections 
has been made with excellent taste and discrimination, and dis- 
plays to advantage the range of Richter’s thought and imagination. 
It will be prized by all who love the companionship of genius. 





The Wisdom of Goethe. By Professor J. S. BLACKIE.* 

AN ardent appreciation of the recognized genius of one who 
has won fame is well enough in its place, and no one need 
murmur. It is altogether proper that we praise when others 
praise, only so that there be moderation in expressing it. Pro- 
fessor Blackie seems to have caught enthusiasm from some Amer- 
ican school-teachers, whose admiration for certain of our poets 
has led them to devote a whole school day each year to each of 
their favorites. This species of apotheosis is all sufficiently ab- 
surd. But Professor Blackie has undertaken the more marvelous 
task of holding up the ‘‘wisdom” of Goethe, as a great moral 
guide to the young. We agree with the professor in saying, 
‘*It isa noble thing to live—at least a splendid chante of playing 
a significant game, and which it is worth the while to try to play 
skillfully.” We sympathize with his effort ‘‘to impress our 
young men with all seriousness that life, though a pleasant thing, 
is no joke; and that if they go to sea without a chart, compass, 
or pilot, they have a fair chance to be wrecked.” But when he 
brings up either the life or wisdom of Goethe as a compass or 
pilot for the young our sympathies ‘‘ take a chill” or refuse to 
flow. That there is a commendable degree of wisdom in many 
of the selections here given from the writings of the great Ger- 
man poet, we cheerfully admit; but it is not the wisdom that 
stimulates the better nature, molds the moral qualities, and points 
the way from the depths of sin to the heavenly heights of holi- 
ness. That an instructor of youth, and in a Scotch University, 
should hold up one of Goethe’s acknowledged follies, numerous 
and too gross for rehearsal, as an example in virtue, a power to 


*New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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impréss the seriousness of life and the grandeur of purity, would 
be surprising if it were not discernible that the professor could 
find no other plausible excuse for the compilation he presents. 





Right to the Point. By THEoporE L. Cuvier, D, D.* 

THIs is an appropriate title for a selection from the figurative 
writings of Dr. Cuyler. His pen never loses point. Whatever 
the theme his article bristles with sharp points. In this respect 
he is a recognized model. Few newspaper writers are so widely 
copied. The selections here presented are made by Mary Storrs 
Haynes, and are introduced by a highly complimentary preface 
from the pen of Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B., of London. 





Martin Luther, A Study of the Reformation. By Epwin D. MEap.f 

Tue salient points in great Luther’s life and labors are re- 
hearsed very much after the graphic manner common with our 
modern biographers. Its distinguishing characteristics, and what 
merits it has, are in the author’s peculiar comments—peculiar 
both in style of expression and in the views embodied. In what 
moldings our author’s thoughts have been cast is aptly shown by 
the double dedication, ‘‘To the memory of Theodore Parker and 
to my friend William M. Slater, . . ._ this slight, but earnest, 
work is dedicated.” In this we presume is to be found the sequel 
to the phraseology of the sub-title, ‘‘A Study of Reforma- 
tion.” It would magnify the work of Luther and his associates 
unduly, and leave too little room for our Boston reformers—the 
followers of Parker, Emerson, Phillips, and those of the Sweden- 
borg faith—who deem it their mission to wage a crusade of re- 
form against all the creeds and institutions which overshadow their 
goggles. Hence it would not do to speak of the great religious 
reforms of the fifteenth century, which shook the governments 
of all Europe, and suddenly awoke the minds and hearts of 
millions to the dawn of a far brighter day—a revival of letters 
as well as of religion—which will reach all phases of life, civil 
and ecclesiastical, to the end of time, so as to designate it as the 
Reformation. 

Aside from this belittling of the great Reformation, and 
a long-drawn grumbling over the unwillingness of the many 


* Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 
TBoston: George H, Ellis, Price, $1.25, 
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of to-day to assail ‘‘venerable creeds” and ‘‘unprofitable and 
decaying institutions,” and to suffer persecution even in the mild 
manner now visited upon us, there is much in this book to com- 
mend. The deep interest which Protestantism has taken in the 
rights and interests of the people, what it has done for their 
education and uplifting in morals, is brilliantly portrayed. 





Harmonic Arrangement of the Acts of the Apostles. By Gzorce W. 
Criark, D, D.* 

Dr. CLaRK’s special qualifications for a work requiring so 
wide a range of study, and a close attention to minutia, are 
known to those acquainted with his ‘‘New Harmony of the Gos- 
pels,” and his ‘‘ Notes on the Gospel of John.” This harmony 
is accompanied with valuable tables, and chronological and 
explanatory notes. It is designed for popular use, and specially 
adapted to Sunday-schools. The Scripture texts on the Acts are 
arranged into sections, with parallel passages below. More dis- 
tantly related passages are given in references. 





Temperance Publications.—Aricf Notes for Temperance Teachers. By B. 
W. Ricnarpson, M. D., F. R. S. Millerton People. By Fave 
Huntincton. Zhe Haunted Islands. By MARGAREY E. WILMER. 
Profit and Loss. By Mary DWINELL CHILLIs.® 


THE presses of the National Temperance Society are turning 
out works bearing upon all phases of the temperance question. 
The pens of skillful chemists and eminent physicians have been 
employed on the scientific problems involved, while those of 
popular story writers have been engaged upon the practical. 
Whatsoever may be profitable for instruction, for admonition, or 
righteousness as to the use of alcoholic drinks may be found in these 
publications. Dr. Richardson’s notes deal with the nature of 
alcohol, and treat of its workings in connection with food and 
drinks; its effects upon the body, work, and mind. What is 
said upon total abstinence as promotive of health and longevity, 
and upon intemperance as productive of disease, and its baleful 
influence upon national life, is of special interest and value. 

The hero of ‘*The Haunted Islands” is an exemplary son 
of a Quaker mother who died of a broken heart caused by the 

* Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society. 

t New York: National Temperance Society. J. N. Stearns, Publishing 
Agent. 
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intemperance of the father. Brought up under the careful train- 
ing of his Quaker grandparents he became an upright, manly citi- 
zen, and devoted his chief energies to the help of the weak and 
unstable. The importance of avoiding bad associations is im- 
pressively taught. The same lesson, in varying characters and 
style, is presented as clearly and impressively in ‘‘ Profit and Loss.” 

The methods of temperance organizations, the common criti- 
cisms and sneers bestowed upon them, and the grounds on 
which they can be justified are ingeniously discussed by Faye 
Huntington in her graphic description of the ‘‘ Millerton People.” 
Personal responsibility and the fearful effects of a bad example 
are illustrated in passages which reveal real genius in character 


sketching. 
It is gratifying to see able and polished pens so zealously 


engaged in popularizing and disseminating wholesome instruction 
regarding the greatest of moral questions. 





Brahmaism. By Ram CHANDRA Bose, A. M.* 


Tue author is widely known among the Christians and .Eng- 
lish-speaking people in India as an able and popular lecturer. 
He is regarded, especially by his Methodist brethren, as the most 
distinguished convert to Christianity from the high cast Hindus 
of India, and as the superior, in every respect, of the late Kushub 
Chunder Sen. He was educated at Dr. Duffs College, Calcutta, 
is well read, and has given much earnest study to the prominent 
religions of different nations, and also to the theories of Comte 
and other religio-philosophical writers. He has a keen, analytic 
mind, and compares and reasons in a philosophic spirit. 

The book before us comprises the substance of several lec- 
tures written at different times, without regard to unity or any 
thought of placing them as bed-fellows in one volume, conse- 
quently there is a sad lack of that continuity and harmony which 
we would expect, and which. is essential in a work whose sub- 
title designates it as a history. Nevertheless, they present the 
essential features of reformed Hinduism from its origin, in 1830, 
under Rajah Mohn Roy, to the present time. Especial attention 
is given to the peculiar phases of its development, the sects into 
which it split, the various dogmas it has from time to time pro- 


* New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
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mulgated, and the connection of Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen there- 
with. The views held and proclaimed at different times by this 
great religious nondescript, as well as those of others prominent 
in this Hindu reform, are given quite fully, and usually in their 
own language. It is the best analysis and account of the relig- 
ion of the Brahma Somaj we have yet had. 





Dies Irz. An English version in double ryhme, By FRANKLIN JOHN- 
son, D. D. 


APPENDED and as a fitting introduction is an admirable essay 
in which the stubborn difficulties which attend the translation of 
this unsurpassed gem of poetry into English are pointed out and 
illustrated by frequent citations from several of the best versions 
we have—such as those of General John A. Dix, Dr. William 
B. Williams, W. J. Irvins, and others. Versions in single rhymes 
may be made with comparative facility, but lack an essential ele- 
ment of the charm which the Latin possesses. Discarding 
further notice of the single rhyme, the doctor proceeds to state 
the essential requisites of a translation, conformity to the rules 
of its own language, while it exhibits the spirit as well as sense 
of the original. The legitimate aim is to produce as nearly as 
possible the same impression as that made by the original on the 
mind cf the reader. The version here given cost the doctor 
many years of study. ‘‘The work,” he adds, ‘‘occupied my 
attention, at frequent intervals, for fifteen years, then weeks in 
succession, in which, both day and night, my mind was filled 
with the stanzas.” The result is a literary achievement of which 
all American scholars may be proud. A comparison with other 
versions will justify this measure of praise. 





The Family of the Black Forest; A Tale of the Peasants’ War. By the 
author of ‘Old Bristol.’’* 

Tue story begins in the year 1524, a time when the Refor-- 
mation was spreading rapidly in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Southern Europe. Having discarded much of the bad theology, 
and many of the most pernicious practices of the papal Church, 
the Reformers of those countries hesitated in timidity, and 
finally stopped as far short of -the golden goal as did the feeble 
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old king who smote upon the floor three times and ceased, 
whereas he should have continued to the fifth and sixth strokes, 
and then would God have given him the complete victory and 
emancipation. They would neither go forward nor allow others. 
Upon the Baptists, who desired a Scriptural Church, as well as 
sound doctrines, they visited fines, imprisonment, and death. 
The story describes the persecutions and sufferings they endured, 
and weaves in much real history, a fuller knowledge of which is 
fast reversing the common verdict upon the chief religious and 
political actors of that time. 





How the Bible was Made. By Rev. E. M. Woop, D. D.* 


Tue work before us is a compilation of leading facts found in 
a wide range of Biblical criticism, ‘The statements of these are 
condensed to the utmost limits consistent with clearness and accu- 
racy, and the result is a rich repository of such information as 
all will be glad to have at command who are interested in the 
many questions and discussions started by the recent attacks upon 
the Bible, and growing out of the new versions made and con- 
templated. 





Soldier and Servant. By ELLEN M. BAKER.f 


Tuis pleasant study of girl life at home and at school is told 
with the fervor attending the narration of personal experience. 
Lisle Knight, the heroine, is an attractive character, drawn with 
a naturalness that pleases and interests the reader in the author 
as well as in the subject. ‘Soldier and Servant” is a motto 
given her by the mother who dies when Lisle is but a babe, and 
which she early adopts in earnestness, and carries in all her 
toil and struggles. Some mild touches of humor aid in giving 
attractiveness to the pure, lovely life portrayed. 





My House, An Ideal. By Oxtver B. Bunce.tf 


In a small volume the author states his views of what a house 
and its furnishing and surroundings should be. His views are 
sensible, and their adoption would save much needless expense 
and secure greater conveniences. 


* Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
TBoston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 
t¢New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, 50 cents. 
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ArTICLE I, 
“LIFE” AND ‘*‘ DEATH” IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY REV. JOHN GREENE, A. M. 


Tue discussion of this theme requires the examination 
of two groups of Greek words: one group rendered occa- 
sionally or always ‘‘life,”. the other, ‘‘death.” Certain 
other words related by etymology or signification to these 
groups must also come into the discussion to illustrate or 
establish our conclusions, 

The meaning of a word is very like a material thing. 
We may distinguish in the case of a stone between its 
form and other sensible qualities, and the substance or real 
nature of such an object; the one being a question for the 
geologist, the other for the philosopher. Thus, concerning 
the meaning of a word, certain relations and elements of the 
concept may be clear to any careful student; while, at the 
same time, it may be difficult or quite impossible to deter- 
mine the metaphysical content of the term which lay at the 
bottom and determined the writer to its use. 

These considerations have especial force in regard to 
such terms as life and death, both covering mysteries in- 
explicable to philosophy, and but half unveiled in the 
Word of God. 

Four words are translated ‘‘life” in the New Testament. 


Ilvebpa is so rendered in a single passage of the Authorized 
VoL. VI, No. 24—28 
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Version, but the Revised Version has changed this to 
‘‘breath.” Another word, dvaerpog7, uniformly translated 
‘*conversation”’ in the Authorized Version, may properly 
come into our view, since the Revised Version renders it 
in three passages by the single word ‘‘life.” As the first 
group, therefore, we have, ¢guy7, Bioc, dvaorpogy, Cw7. 

I state them in this order because, when thus stated, 
there seems to be a gradation in meaning, partly from the 
inner to the outward, partly from the lower to the higher. 
Thus, ¢uy7, the life-principle, that which differentiates ani- 
mate from inanimate; ftog, the sum of activities resulting 
from the guy7, life as manifested in this world; dvaerpogy, 
life in its moral aspects and relations, behavior; (w7, the 
highest word—to borrow a felicitous phrase from the Re- 
vised Version, ‘‘ life which is life indeed.”” The law of rank 
here indicated is so far observed that none of the first three 
words intrudes upon {w7, though this latter sometimes in- 
vades the province occupied by the others. 

Now, in particular, guy means, by derivation (guy, to 
breathe), breath; then, passing from the sign to the fact, 
life, and also soul. In LXX it is the usual equivalent 
_ for #9}. Life and soul are almost its only New Testa- 
ment meanings. Its fundamental sense, the life principle, 
is seen in Acts xx, 10, where Paul says of Eutychus, ‘‘his 
life is in him.” It is illustrated in 1 Corinthians xiv, 7, 
where ‘‘things without life” (d&vya, alpha privative), are 
contrasted with those who utter speech. Ina single instance 
in the New Testament, Revelation viii, 9, we read: of animals 
as having guyd¢, ‘‘creatures in the sea having life.”” Else- 
where the ¢uy7 is assigned only to man, never to God nor 
to any other extra-psychical existence. Its uses then are 
these: Life, in the popular or colloquial sense. By this I 
mean to include all the uses of the word that are current 
in every-day speech, perfectly understood in the superficial 
sense in which they are employed. To attempt metaphys- 
ical or theological deductions from such usage merely be- 
cause it occurs in Scripture is a gross blunder, but unfortu- 
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nately a common one. Thus, in Matthew ii, 20, we read, 
‘‘They are dead which sought the young child’s life ;” .but 
in verse 13, ‘‘Herod will seek the young child to destroy 
it;’’ hence death is destruction, annihilation. When the 
sacred writers say, ‘‘ Neither count I my life dear unto my- 
self”’ (Acts xx, 24), ‘‘There shall be no loss of any man’s 
life” (Acts xxvii, 22), ‘‘They loved not their lives” (Ro- 
mans xii, 11), etc., they mean neither more nor less than 
uninspired men would mean by the same words. In this 
sense life is that bundle of experiences which makes our 
present existence a treasure to which we instinctively cling. 
Here I am inclined to place John xii, 25, and its parallels, 
‘“He that loveth his life shall lose it, and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” There is 
here no double meaning of guy7. In the latter clause (rep- 
resented by ‘‘it’’) it is not equal to €aj, even by implication. 
In John vi, 27, ‘‘ Work, not for the meat that perisheth, but 
for the meat that endureth unto eternal life,” is Bodacc, 
then, the same with eternal life? Notso. In like manner, 
when the Master says, ‘‘He that loveth his life shall lose 
it,”” the meaning is not obscure. What does the man love? 
The experiences of this life, ‘‘the pleasures of sin,” which, 
though they are but for a season, he prefers before the 
‘‘reproach of Christ.”” He is not in love with mere con- 
sciousness, with bare existence, but with conscious pleasure. 
And this, which he made his all, he shall lose, and receive 
at the hand of his Judge ‘‘to lie down in sorrow.” And 
also **he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto 
life eternal.” He could also choose the pleasures of this 
life, but he contemns even its innocent joys in comparison 
with the urispeakable things that await him in the world to 
come. To such a one the Savior says, ‘‘that which you lost 
for my sake shall be preserved to you in the eternal life, and 
become your possession forever. The guy# shall be saved. 
It shall be the shrine of the (7. And all the experiences . 
that were peculiarly human and, at the same time, holy, 
shall be yours without end.” In Luke ix, 56, if the read- 
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ing be genuine, we have a similar use of guyj. ‘‘The Son 
of man is come not to destroy men’s lives but to save them.” 

In a few passages we might hesitate between this collo- 
quial use and some profounder meaning. In Mark viii, 37, 
the Authorized Version reads: ‘‘ What shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul?’”” The Revised Version has ‘* life” 
with ‘‘soul” in the margin. This gives a glimpse of the 
difficulty we may find in fixing on the real contents of 
such a word. 

Soul is the more usual rendering of guy#, outside of the 
Gospels. This meaning arises naturally. The simple and 
somewhat vague conception of life as manifested in the 
breath becomes more complex until the ¢guy# is regarded as 
the real man; the real, though invisible, personality. To it 
are ascribed all affections and passions—love (Matthew xxii, 
27), sorrow (Matthew xxvi, 38; Mark xiv, 34; Luke ii, 35), 
trouble (John xii, 27), pleasure (Matthew xii, 18), rest (Mat- 
thew xi, 29), etc. When special emphasis is laid on the 
intellectual or the emotional functions, mind or heart is the 
rendering. It is the incorporeal man. Now, through this 
meaning, as I conceive, we rise to the moral meaning of 
guy}, where life is the proper and usual rendering, but 
where a new and significant relation is involved. It denotes 
life as amenable to the law of God. Yuy7 is that which is 
forfeited by sin; it is the ransom which Christ lays down for 
us (Matthew xx, 28; Mark x, 45), it was given him to lay 
down his life and to take it again (John x, 18). Seven or 
eight times is the word used in this particular connection. 
It is the only time so used; this may well invest it with a pe- 
culiar dignity and significance. It would be aside from 
the purpose of this paper to inquire what bearing this fact 
might have on theories of the atonement. 

So far, then, as we find the word life used in the New Tes- 
tament to denote the vital principle in man, or that bundle 
of experiences belonging to man as a conscious being, or 
man’s inner self as responsible to God and his neighbor, it 
is usually the rendering of the Greek word guyj. 
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The second word of the group is. Btog. It is found in 
the New Testament ten times. It denotes life as external, 
as made up of phenomena... Thus John says (1 John ii, 16), 
‘*The vain glory of life is not of the Father;” and Paul 
(t Timothy ii, 2), ‘‘That we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life.” Again (2 Timothy ii, 4), ‘‘No man that war- 
reth entangleth himself with the affairs of this life ;” and in 
Luke’s version of the parable of the sower (Luke viii, 14), 
thorny ground hearers are choked with ‘‘cares and riches 
and pleasures of life.” Because of this external force, it 
becomes a concrete term, living, means of life, goods. Here 
belong the other six cases of the New Testament use of this 
word. It will be seen that this is not one of the theolog- 
ical or specially significant words. 

The third word meaning life, dvasrpogy, is rendered 
uniformly .in the Authorized Version ‘‘conversation,’”’ in 
the Latin sense, the two words being closely parallel in make- 
up and meaning. It has in the New Testament but a single 
signification, ‘‘conduct,” ‘‘ behavior,” in its ethical aspects. 
Thus it is vain (1 Peter i, 18), filthy (2 Peter ii, 7), chaste (1 
Peter iii, 2), good (James iii, 13; 1 Peter iii, 11). Itis a fa- 
vorite word with Peter. It is found in his epistles eight times, 
and only five timeselsewhere. In strictly classical Greek, such 
a use of the word does not occur. In the Revised Version 
it is translated ‘‘manner of life” or ‘‘of living” three 
times, ‘‘life’’ three times, ‘‘behavior” three times,* and 
‘living ” once. 

This brings us to (w7, the most interesting, frequent, and 
important of the words translated life. In classical Greek 
Cwy has the meaning of life, and means of life, property. It 
is derived from the verb (dw, to breathe, to live. _ Both these 
are words which have been translated, like Enoch, from earth 
to heaven—unlike him in this, that before their translation 
they had no particular sanctity of their own. As there is 
no word allied with guy} and meaning to live, (dw has 
a freer range of meaning in the New Testament than the © 
noun (w#. The verb will often serve to illustrate and de- 
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fine the noun. Za7 is used a few times with lower mean- 
ings, chiefly by Luke and Paul, who were most influenced by 
Greek literature, and would most naturally go back to clas- 
sical uses. The instances are these: (Luke xvi, 25), ‘‘Son, 
remember, that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good 
things” (=fto¢). Possibly, also, Luke xii, 15, ‘‘ A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth.” Though it may well be that Jesus, with his fond- 
ness for pregnant uses of words, refers here to the true life. 
Again (Acts viii, 33), ‘‘His life is taken from the earth,” 
quoted verbatim from the LXX, where (a7 is for the 
Hebrew 2"0. Further (Acts xvii, 25), ‘‘God giveth to 
all men life” (=quy#). Three times Paul uses the expres- 
sion, ‘‘life or death” (Romans viii, 33 ; 1 Corinthians iii, 22; 
Philippians i, 20), where the sense clearly indicates a con- 
trast between our present state of existence and the end 
of it. In 1 Corinthians xv, 19, he says: ‘‘If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ;’’ and in 1 Timothy iv, 8, 
‘*Godliness hath promise for the life that now is.” In He- 
brews vii, 3, we find, ‘‘Melchisedec has no end of life.” 
Aside from these there are only 1 Peter iii, 10, ‘‘ He that 
will love life and see good days,’’ quoted from the LXX, 
and the passage in James iv, 14, ‘‘ What is your life? for 
ye are a vapor.” Here are twelve passages in which the 
word has an ‘‘earthly meaning.” It is used about one 
hundred and forty times in the New Testament; and when 
I say that in all except these twelve cases it has an exalted 
meaning peculiar to its sacred use, its unique interest will 
be apparent. ; 

1. It is used to denote the self-existence of God him- 
self. This phrase, ‘‘the living God,’ is found sixteen 
times (C@v from (dw). The Father has life in himself, and 
also the Son by the Father's gift (John v, 26). In him was 
life (John i, 4). Here is the fountain of all life: ‘‘ He giv- 
eth to all life and breath and all things” (Acts xvii, 25) ; 
**in him we live” even the life of this world. 

2. Also from this divine fountain we receive eternal life. 
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The life imparted to the children of God is, then, the 
second meaning we notice. Men have not this life by na- 
ture (John vi, 53; Ephesians ii, 3, 4, 18); they receive it 
by the creative power of the Spirit, through faith in the 
Son, by means of the Word of God (John v, 24, 25). It 
is never said to be lost or corrupted, and appears to be 
conceived as completely inalienable. 

3. The fullness of blessing from this life will not be real- 
ized until the restitution of all things, until the kingdom of 
God be fully come. This same word is used, accordingly, ina 
third sense to denote the state of blessedness beyond the 
grave. Matthew and Mark seem to use the word only in 
this latter sense. In their language we enter into life (Mat- 
thew xviii, 8, 9; xix, 17; xxv, 46; Mark ix, 43, 45), after 
traversing the narrow way (Matthew vii, 14), after judg- 
ment (Matthew xxv, 46); we inherit it (Matthew xix, 29), 
and we have it in the world to come as contrasted with the 
persecutions of this life. (Mark x, 30.) Luke also, in his 
Gospel, except in the two cases above mentioned, confines 
the word to the same meaning. These three, then, are the 
special New Testament significations of this important word. 
We must delay a little to go below the surface in this in- 
quiry, until we glance at the dark contrasts afforded by the 
other group of words translated death. 

I shall at once furnish the key to the remainder of this 
discussion by the remark, that death is a negative term. 
It names the state resulting from the absence of the cor- 
responding positive. When we say, ‘‘he is dead,” though 
the sentence sounds like an affirmation, it is really a nega- 
tion; its real meaning is, ‘‘he no longer lives.”. ‘We have 
a parallel case in the words darkness and light. Darkness 
is not a thing, not even a force; it is the name of a condi- 
tion resulting from the absence of light. This negative and 
purely relative meaning of the word death arises naturally. 
Language voices human experience and observation ; and 
our experience is of life, not of death. Hence we have in 
the New Testament four nouns denoting life with distinc- 
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tions of meaning clearly marked and significant; while 
there is practically but one word meaning death, viz., 
Odvarog. Once we have tedevt7 of the death of Herod, and 
dvaipeorc, properly indicating death by violence, twice of 
Stephen’s martyrdom. To assign death as a quality, there 
is a single adjective vexpd¢ (used one hundred and forty 
times); and for the verb to die, we have redeurdw, to end 
life, used ten times, but @jexw and its compounds (from the 
same root as @dvaro¢) used about one hundred and twenty- 
five times. 

On the other hand, to denote killing, where the acci- 
dents of manner and motive vary the conception, we have 
no less than eight words in the New Testament alone. 
These are dvacpéw (used 22 times), dzoxreivw (75), deayecpi- 
Copar (2), Odw (14), ogdtrw (10—only in John’s writings), 
govebw (12—the word of the commandment), @avardw (11), 
dxodlujyz (92—not often of killing simply). 

The meaning of death, therefore, is to be determined by 
that of the word with which it is contrasted. Death is 
the cessation or absence of life. Opposed to guy, it is 
the cessation of all visible manifestations of vital force. 
The individual thinking of his own death conceives it as the 
cessation of all the experiences of this world. Opposed to 
Cw, death denotes the absence of that divine energy and 
kinship imparted to the children of God. It is apparent, 
then, that to make any further progress we must inquire 
after the real nature of life. 

The annihilationist pursues precisely the opposite course; 
having assumed a meaning for death, he proceeds to limit 
the nature of life accordingly. He asserts that death means 
naturally, if not necessarily, the cessation of conscious 
existence, and the second death the total extinction of be- 
ing. Let it be said withal, that there is a respectable and 
probably a growing body of devout minds that hold this 
view as being in accord with Scripture, and as the only 
view consonant with right reason. 

Is death, then, a dreamless sleep? In answer, let me 
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first deny absolutely the assertion that death naturally im- 
plies the extinction of consciousness. The universal usage 
of a term may certainly be allowed to fix its natural, its 
common sense, meaning. Now nothing is more certain 
than that all nations that have ever possessed a literature have 
used death as we use it, and at the same time have held to 
some sort of post-physical existence. Annihilationists tell 
us that the Church has apostatized and surrendered to 
Plato; but Plato did not originate the metempsychosis of 
Egypt and the Oriental nations, the ancestral worship of 
China, nor the happy hunting-grounds of our own aborigines. 
It is a patent fact, that all peoples and languages have been 
accustomed to speak of their departed ones as dead, and at 
the same time think of them as living—that is, existing in 
some different state, whether better or worse than this. It 
is not then, of necessity, a strained or unnatural exegesis 
that finds a similar use of language in the New Testament. 

The life, soul, spirit, is conceived by the sacred writers 
as an entity distinct from the body and separable from it. 
Says James (ii, 26), ‘‘The body without the spirit is dead.” 
(Matthew x, 28), ‘‘Fear not them that kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul.” Jesus says: ‘‘I have power 
to lay it (his life) down and I have power to take it again.” 
Obviously an unconscious being could have no power to 
recall his life. Again Luke xii, 20, ‘‘This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.” Then note Paul’s expression 
(2 Corinthians xii, 2-4), ‘‘I knew a man in Christ above four- 
teen years ago (whether in the body I can not tell, or whether 
out of the body I can not tell, God knoweth), such a one 
caught up to the third heaven, . . . up into Paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.”” And this is by no means singular language in the 
apostle. Consult the whole passage in chapter iv of 2 
Corinthians, where he distinguishes the ‘‘ outward” and the 
‘‘inward” man, speaks of the body as a ‘‘house” that may 
be ‘‘ dissolved” and exchanged for ‘‘a house not made with 
hands ;’”’ and, carrying out the idea as consistently as any 
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advocate of essential immortality could wish, he declares 
his preference for being ‘‘absent from the body and at 
home with the Lord.” In harmony with this we have the 
words of Christ when ‘‘he spake of the temple of his 
body.” (John ii, 19-22.) 

Now this manner of speaking of a man without the 
body is one of the pet abominations of those who teach 
soul-sleep. A man, say they, is one, not two or three, 
body, soul, and spirit, capable of dividing asunder, and 
still remaining man. When you have buried a man, the 
man is in the grave, where he sleeps till the last trump. 
One must be affected with psychological strabismus who can 
see double in this way. But it must be said that if it be 
inconsistent to speak of burying a man, and of the same 
man as in Paradise or heaven, then there is a vast number 
of psychologically squint-eyed people in the world and 
always has been. This use of language, moreover, was 
sanctioned by the Lord Jesus himself. (Luke xvi, 22 ff). 
‘* And it came to pass that the beggar died and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom.” It is a fair inference 
that his body was left behind. ‘‘The rich man also died and 
was buried, and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torment.” 
Whatever this parable may teach, we may surely assume 
that the Savior did not use any violent or strained images 
or expressions. In parables especially his speech was always 
level with the popular mind. To the Sadducee his language 
might have seemed contradictory, but to no others. 

Enough has been said to show that frequently, at least, 
the New Testament regards body and soul as distinct 
and separable,—intelligence and consciousness, and, there- 
fore, personality, residing in the soul, and not dependent 
upon the body for their existence or their exercise. We 
advance, then, to ask, Does the New Testament sanction the 
common idea and interpretation that the dead preserve con- 
scious existence? The answer to this question will enable 
us to determine the literal meaning of death. 

First, then, it appears to me incredible that Christ was 
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unconscious between his crucifixion and his resurrection.. 
Not only his significant assertion that he had power to take 
his life again, but his divine nature as revealed to us in 
Scripture, his Godhood, if not his manhood, forbids us to 
think of. him as not being. Was there nothing in him who 
had life in himself, whose life was the light of all created 
intelligences, to survive the shock of dissolution? It would 
seem that only by stress of theories preconceived could 
any one arrive at such a blank conclusion. Yet if he 
did not fall into unconsciousness, neither do we; else he 
did not ‘‘taste death for every man.” This question is 
easily settled if, with the ablest critics, we take the obvious 
sense of 1 Peter iii, 18-20, that Christ went in spirit and 
made proclamation to the spirits in prison. 

I appeal next to the transfiguration, and hold that com- 
mon fairness as interpreters requires us to accept as fact the 
appearance of Moses and Elias in person conversing with 
Jesus. The only ‘‘loop to hang a doubt on” here is the 
word ‘‘vision,”” Greek Saya, a thing seen, a vision. ‘‘Tell 
no man the vision until the Son of man be risen from the 
dead.” (Matthew xvii, 9.) There is absolutely nothing in 
either of the three narratives on which to base a suspicion 
of the unreality of the scene, save this one word.. And 
what of this? Simply that in Acts we read (xii, 9), ‘‘ Peter 
wist not that it was true that was done by the angel, but 
thought he saw a vision.” This defines the word, it is 
claimed, and settles the meaning of the whole passage. 

This, of the Acts, is indeed a fair illustration of Luke’s 
usage; but Luke is not law for Matthew. The word 
8payua is used in the Acts eleven times, ten times of unsub- 
stantial visions, and once in the text of Stephen’s speech 
concerning the burning bush. Referring to LXX, we 
see that Spaya occurs in Moses’ words before he realizes 
the supernatural character of the phenomenon. ‘‘I will 
turn aside now and see this great sight, why the bush is 
not burned.”” Again in Deuteronomy xxviii, 34, we find 
the word in a sense unmistakably substantial. ‘‘Thou 
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shalt be mad for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt 
see.” The fact, then, is that, like the Hebrew "8", dpana 
means, by etymology, a real thing seen, a sight; and by 
special use a vision. Aside from the eleven passages in 
Acts, the word is used in the New Testament but once, 
and that in Matthew’s account of the transfiguration. Since 
the word is applied both to real sights and to unsubstantial 
visions, fair exegesis requires us to determine its meaning 
by the narrative in which it occurs, and not explain away 
the narrative by the predetermined meaning of a sin- 
gle word. 

But why do not these ingenious interpreters take up 
Luke’s narrative? Is it because they have observed that 
Luke, who clearly uses Saya of unreal visions, is careful 
not to use it in his account? At any rate, to close and 
clinch the argument, I will transcribe from Luke (Luke ix, 
28-32): ‘‘And it came to pass about eight days after those 
sayings, he took with him Peter and John and James, and 
went up into the mountain to pray. And as he was pray- 
ing the fashion of his countenance was altered, and his 
raiment became white and dazzling. And behold there 
‘talked with him two men which were Moses and Elijah, 
who appeared in glory and spake of his decease which he 
was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. Now Peter and 
they that were with him were heavy with sleep; but when 
they were fully awake, they saw his glory, and the two men 
that stood with him.” And further on we read, ‘‘They held 
their peace, and told no man in those days any of the 
things which they had seen.”’ It will be observed that Luke 
tells first what happened, and then affirms that they saw it. 
Nothing can be surer in linguistics than that Luke sup- 
posed a real appearance of real men engaged in actual con- 
versation. The other narratives contain nothing inconsistent 
with this view, and should be understood accordingly. 

Another passage, equally significant, is that of Paul, 
‘‘ Having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, for it is 
very far better.” I quote from the Revised Version, ‘‘ For 
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to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” (Gain to Paul, 
we have been accustomed to think; but no, says the som- 
nolent interpreter, he means gain to Christ.) ‘‘ But if to 
live in the flesh—if this is the fruit of my work, then what 
I shall choose I wot not. But I am ina strait betwixt the 
two, having the desire to depart and be with Christ, for it 
is very far better.’’ Here my opponent stops; and after 
some clumsy manipulation of the Greek, assures us that 
Paul was longing to be caught up to meet the Lord in the 
air. This is the departure of which he was thinking. The 
verb is dvadiw. Paul uses it nowhere else; but in 2 
Timothy iv, 6, he uses dyddvorc, the derived noun, of his 
‘‘departure”’ by death. Passing this, however, let it suf- 
fice to observe, that such critics should procure paragraph 
Bibles at once. They are misled by the verse divisions— 
they stop in the middle of a sentence. ‘‘ Yet,” he says 
further, ‘‘to abide in the flesh is more needful for you. 
And having this confidence, I know that I shall abide, 
yea, and abide with you all for your progress and joy in 
the faith.” Now, I submit that after the rapture of the 
saints, there would be no reason why Paul should abide in 
the flesh for the comfort of his brethren. If they were, 
indeed, in the faith at all, they would be caught up together 
with the apostle, and so be ever with the Lord. Such in- 
terpretation as we have here confuted is no whit more just 
to the Sacred Word than that of the sorry young scape- 
grace who declared that the Bible taught him to sin, for it 
said ‘‘if sinners entice thee, consent thou.” 

However difficult of conception the disembodied state 
may be, it is not more so than the conception of any purely 
spiritual existence. Yet mark how quietly the Savior speaks 
of this matter: ‘‘ But the unclean spirit, when he is gone 
out of the man, passeth through waterless places, seeking 
rest and findeth none. Then he saith, I will return into my 
house whence I came out.” Is not this a side-light upon 
that of Paul, about our ‘‘house from heaven,” about our 
being ‘‘clothed,” ‘‘unclothed,” ‘‘naked,” and even upon 
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the need and blessing of the resurrection? When we have 
learned all. we may about the intermediate state so-called, 
we must still say, ‘‘I know in part,” ‘‘I see obscurely.” 
Yet these passages, and others not unlike, give us sufficient 
reason to say that the soul still preserves consciousness in 
its isolation from the body. Death, therefore, simply de- 
nies the presence of visible or tangible life. Its literal 
meaning is the cessation and absence of sensible manifesta- 
tions of life, resulting from the separation of the ¢vy7, soul, 
life, from the o@pa, the body. 

If death does not imply loss of consciousness, much 
less does sleep, a term so often applied to the state of the 
dead. The word is a Christian euphemism for death, in- 
tended to keep in mind the resurrection, and the rest of 
the spirit until that morn. It is the most cheering concep- 
tion of death that can be based on actual observation. It 
appears like a sleep; it is like a sleep, for there is to be an 
_awakening. Thus Jesus said, ‘‘The maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth ;” for he was about to call her back to physical 
life again. So of Lazarus, ‘‘Our friend Lazarus sleep- 
eth.” Afterward he says plainly, ‘‘ Lazarus is dead.”” The 
New Testament is more intent on carrying our thoughts 
forward to the consummation of all things than upon 
answering our queries about the present condition of the 
departed. 

The word death (@dvaroc) is most largely used in a simple 
literal sense. This is its only use in Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
Acts, 1 Corinthians, Philippians, Colossians, and Hebrews. 
The adjective vexod¢, dead, is also most often literally em- 
ployed. The slightest remove from the literal sense is the 
metonomy by which whatever is powerless or inoperative 
is called dead. ‘‘ Faith without works is dead.” Sin with- 
out the law is dead. In a similar way the Father says, 
‘‘This my Son was dead, and is alive again.” 

The first special or technical use of the word death is to 
denote the wages of sin. More is meant than the death 
of the body; for Paul says (Romans viii, 13), ‘‘If ye live 
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after the flesh, ye shall die; but if by the Spirit ye do mor- 
tify (put to death) the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” 
But the death of the body is common to all, saints and sin- 
ners, alike. So again (John xi, 26; viii, 51, 58), ‘‘He that 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” ‘‘The sting 
of death is sin;’’ and to the unbelieving soul, the realiza- 
tion of what is lost in losing the divine life and love may 
constitute the chief bitterness of. the penalty. 

So far, then, as this penalty consists in ‘‘alienation from 
the life of God” (Ephesians iv, 18), it is already in force, 
and the sinner is already dead. Those who controvert this 
position contend that the sinner is dead only in certain pros- 
pect, as we might say of a condemned man in the gallows’ 
cart, ‘‘there goes a dead man.” And the saints have life 
only in the same prospective way. This view certainly 
does not fairly treat the language of Scripture. Consider 
this of John (v, 24), ‘‘He that heareth my Word and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not 
into judgment, but has passed out of death into life.” The 
present é@ye, the perfect peraféfyxer, the prepositions éx 
and ef¢, seem to express most vividly the transition from 
one state to its opposite, because of the present possession 
of a new principle of life. Again we read (1 John iii, 15), 
‘‘No murderer hath eternal life abiding in him” (@» adrq@). 
The form of expression here clearly implies a real some- 
thing present in him who has eternal life. The effects of 
this life (the only means by which we are aware of any 
life) are cited as proofs of its presence. (1 John iii, 14): 
‘*We know that we have passed from death into life be- 
cause we love the brethren.” But ‘‘he that loveth not 
abideth in death.” Two more passages may suffice to 
show that (w7 is the present possession of the righteous, 
and that the death of the sinner is the absence of €w7 or 
life. (t John v, 12), ‘‘He that hath the Son hath life, and 
he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” Compare 
this with John v, 25: ‘‘The hour is coming and now is 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and 
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they that hear shall live.” He is not speaking of the resur- 
rection of the body; for, in a following verse, he cites the 
rising of ‘‘all that are in the graves” to rebuke the wonder 
of his hearers over the resurrection of dead souls. 

We are not, then, to interpret this use of death as sig- 
nifying deadness, insensibility, lack of feeling. All these 
may or may not accompany this death. The central and 
essential thought is the absence of the (w7. There is 
activity in a corpse; the blind forces of chemistry, the 
life of the material universe, still operate to bring forth 
dead works, putridity, and corruption. So is there activity 
and a sort of life in the soul of the living dead man, the 
unbeliever. But not less different than throbbing life and 
chemic force are ‘‘the mind of the flesh,” which is death, 
and ‘‘the mind of the Spirit,’’ which is life and peace. 

Four times in Revelation we read of the second death. 
The question therefore remains, What do we learn of this? 
Is this annihilation? Now, here, is a question to which 
I should be glad to return an affirmative answer. I have 
no doubt that there is a large, and, possibly, a growing, 
number of thinking men who do so answer it, and thus find 
a refuge from the difficulties that beset the doctrine of eter- 
nal sin and pain. Perceiving that restorationism finds no 
basis in Scripture, they seek in the words ‘‘death” and 
‘*destruction” a warrant for believing that evil will be mas- 
tered at last by annihilation. To hold the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment in such form as it has been held by many, 
is certainly impossible to any but a semi-barbarian ; to hold 
it at all is to most thoughtful minds a painful thing. Little 
ground as there is in Scripture for the doctrine of annihila- 
tion, there seems to be more than for soul-sleep. (Matthew 
x, 28), ‘‘ Fear not them that kill the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul; but rather fear him who is able to destroy 
both soul and body in Gehenna.” Here the death of body 
and soul are expressly contrasted; it would seem to be fair 
to take the word kill in the same sense in both clauses, 
especially since it is repeated before guy}; ‘‘ destroy” seems 
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to be a stronger word than ‘‘kill;” and, therefore, we may 
ask, Why does the Savior use such language if no soul is 
ever to be destroyed? What does Luke mean when he 
speaks of a man’s ‘‘losing himself?” In a word, if destruc- 
tion is not the ertd of a thing, what is it? 

We may well be warned, however, by our study of the 
word death not to jump at our conclusions here. Let us take 
for consideration the word most frequently used in the sense 
of ‘‘destroy” and ‘‘perish,” viz., dmddduge. It occurs 
about ninety-two times in the New Testament, and over 
twenty times it is a synonym for kill or die, often with the 
accessory notion of a miserable or violent death. But it 
is employed with even weaker meanings; thus, the eye 
plucked out is said to ‘‘perish;’’ the burst wine-skins also, 
where the Common Version renders in one passage, ‘‘the 
bottles will be marred”’ (Mark ii, 22); spilled wine perishes, 
and food. In middle and active forms we find it used of 
‘the lost sheep, piece of money, reward, the prodigal son, 
and other like things. I do not know of a passage in the 
New Testament, aside from its use concerning final doom, 
where the idea of annihilation could fairly be inferred, un- 
less from this of James, ‘‘The grace of the fashion of it 
perisheth.” In fact, metaphysical distinctions are not dwelt 
upon in God’s Word. But if a critic insists upon a defini- 
tion and a reason why destruction is not annihilation, we are 
obliged to say, that in all plain passages of the sacred Word 
dzédkvye (and other words of similar meaning) signifies, 
rather, to ruin, spoil a thing for its intended use, than to 
reduce it to nothingness. This is certainly tenable ground ; 
but the great word in this part of our discussion is afwyoc, 
eternal. It is claimed that scholars have misconceived this 
word ; that it has a qualitative rather than a quantitative mean- 
ing, at least sometimes. But probably no one would have 
thought of this except from a desire to escape a disagree- 
able’ conclusion. It is not the present purpose to go into 
the literature of the subject, and answer those ‘who have 


ransacked history and ancient writings to sustain a pet 
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intepretation. Our simpler task it is to inquire how the 
word is actually used in the New Testament. 

There are two passages in which the word is used so as 
to bring out its time-force very clearly. Paul says (2 Corin- 
thians iv, 18), ‘‘We look not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not seen; for the things 
which are seen are femporal, but the things which are not 
seen are eternal.’’ The two words contrasted here are 
mpooxapa and aiwwa. The meaning of the former is not 
doubtful. And the passage quoted is one of those that the 
lexicographer seizes upon as perfectly decisive of the proper 
meaning ofa word. Another similar passage is found in 
the fifteenth verse of Philemon, ‘‘ Perhaps he, therefore, de- 
parted from thee for a season that thou mightest receive 
him forever.” The time-force is here as apparent as before. 
And it is certainly suggestive that in the only two instances 
in the New Testament where the word does not refer dis- 
tinctly to final doom or to.eternal beings it is purely a 
time-word. 

What then does it mean? By derivation it would be 
‘fage-long,” but as afwy itself frequently means the eternal 
age, so does aiwwog come to mean ‘‘everlasting,’’ as its regu- 
lar force. This is clearly so in the first example above, and 
in that of Philemon the same meaning is the most natural. 
Consider, also, the application of the word to subjects recog- 
nized of necessity as eternal. We read of the ‘‘ everlasting 
God” (Romans xvi, 26), who liveth forever (Revelation xv, 
7), of ‘‘the everlasting kingdom of our Lord” (2 Peter i, 
11), in which he is to ‘‘reign forever and ever” (Revelation 
xi, 15), and of the ‘‘everlasting Gospel” (Revelation xiv, 
6), whose words shall not pass away though heaven and 
earth flee before the face of the eternal king. The word 
is most frequently used as an attributive of €w7 in the 
phrase ‘‘eternal life.”” Atwo¢g is found over seventy times 
in the New Testament, and forty-four times in the phrase 
‘eternal life.” John uses it only in this connection. It 
would be easy to conceive that thus used it might lose its 
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distinctive meaning, and come to be used vaguely, like one 
of Homer’s epithets. Without insisting that such a view is 
unworthy of inspired writings, it is easy to show that the 
eternity of the new life was a favorite conception with the 
New Testament writers, or it might be better to say, with 
Jesus himself. Consider especially that in the tenth chap- 
ter: ‘‘I give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any one pluck them out of my hand. 
My Father which gave them me is greater than all, and 
no one shall be able to pluck them out of my Father's 
hand.” This twofold emphasis upon the eternal security 
of Christ’s sheep seems abundantly to justify the frequent 
use of the phrase ‘‘eternal life.” (See, also, John xi, 26; 
viii, §1, 52; iii, 16.) 3 

It is worthy’of note, also, that if it could be shown that 
atwuog does not mean eternal, we should be at once driven 
to conclude that the New Testament writers either had no 
occasion to use such an adjective or did not know of one 
that they could use. What do I mean? Simply that only 
two adjectives are rendered everlasting or eternal in the 
whole New Testament, one of them is afwog, the other is 
dideog, and is found barely twice. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if a book professing to deal with unseen and eternal 
things should have but two occasions for using an adjective 
that means eternal. ; 

Now, if the course of thought and method of dealing 
with this word commends itself thus far, the rest is easy. 
We dare not as fair interpreters rewrite our lexicon, simply 
because a scientific induction brings us to a conclusion that 
is unwelcome or unzsthetic, or even opposed to the ‘‘ New 
Theology.” The word atwwog is chiefly used with refer- 
ence to the destinies of the world to come; to the life, 
the inheritance, the consolation of the righteous; to the 
punishment of the wicked, to the torments of the second 
death. As we look at the former picture who would wish 
to blot or blur a line of it? Could we bring ourselves to 
think of the blessed heaven as simply a ‘‘finality?” Could 
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we endure it to speak of the commandment, not ‘‘of the 
everlasting God,’’ but of the final God? Why this revul- 
sion from the almost blasphemous phrase? There are good 
and pious men that have apparently persuaded themselves, 
and would fain persuade others, that aéwyo¢g means ‘‘ final,” 
or something quite close to it. To refute such a view it is 
only necessary to read the holy Word and really make the 
substitution. The brightest lines of the divine picture are 
at once obscured. 

It is only when we turn to the other side that any sym- 
pathy can be aroused for such a view. With our quick 
appreciation of human pain, and our faint conception of the 
abhorrence wherewith the absolutely holy must regard the 
unholy, we shudder and draw back at the thought of etérnal 
woe. The awfulness of the picture is heightened by its 
vagueness. We know somewhat of the employments of 
the blessed; we see the elders cast their crowns before 
the enthroned Christ; we hear the multitude that no 
man could number ascribing ‘‘salvation to our God,” and 
the angels round about taking up the high refrain; but 
there seems to be a dread indifference about the manner of 
existence in the world of woe. At the first thought we 
may think we know somewhat; but we have read Milton as 
well as the. Bible, and we really know nothing. It would 
seem to be the divine purpose to cast the mantle of obliv- 
ion over the lost ones, while, underneath, eternal memory 
feeds the everlasting fires. But is there not a relief in this 
“very vagueness? May we not hope that the second death 
shall bring the lost to nothingness? There speak again our 
unwise human hearts. What right have we to use this 
phrase, ‘‘the second death?” It is used in the book of 
Revelation. Where it occurs, therefore, let us look for a 
definition. ‘‘This is the second death, the lake of fire.” 
(Revelation xx, 14.) Herein the devil and the beast and 
false prophet shall be ‘‘tormented day and night forever 
and ever.” Herein shall all be cast whose names are not 
found writtem in the book of life, and the Judge himself 
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shall say, ‘‘depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels.”’ 

Whatever view we may take, then, of the Apocalypse or 
of the principles of interpretation that may be applied to it, 
it is clear that ‘‘the second death”’ is represented as a state 
of existence, and not as annihilation. ‘* Weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth,’’ torment day and night forever, can not, even’ 
in a pictorial way, suggest the destruction of being. The 
second death, therefore, in a way analogous to the first, is 
the state resulting from the irreparable loss of the ‘‘life 
which is life indeed.”” The misery that always waits on sin 
will be intensified by the felt wrath of the Lamb, who, fn 
ways above our knowledge, finds his good pleasure fulfilled 
both in them that are saved and in them that perish. 
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Articte II. 
TWO PHASES OF EMERSON’S THOUGHT. 
BY REV. J. C. ALLEN. : 


A ‘‘Hitcu your wagon to a star,” wrote Emerson to Lin- 
coln during the progress of the war. The advice is equally 
needed by one who attempts to follow Emerson through 
the progress of his thought. Indeed, before the task is more 
than well begun, such an one will find that he has already 
done so. He is following a literary star of the first magni- 
tude, so bright, that fixed in the western hemisphere, it 
shines in the east—being, in fact, through the medium of 
translation, visible in the whole intellectual heavens. No 
American author is more popular on the other side the 
Atlantic, and, in some’regards, no one is more deserving 
the esteem in which he is held. No writer more carefully 
weighs his words. Every one is, indeed, a ‘‘honey-cell of 
thought.” Albeit, some of the honey is made from ma- 
terial that spoils the flavor. Yet no theme is so common- 
place but in the subtle alchemy of his mind is transmuted, 
even baser metals becoming gold. So pure is his style, so 
chaste his expression, so honest his purpose, so great the 
constant richness of his thought, that in reading Emerson 
one feels he is enjoying nature, a beautiful landscape, not 
of the ordinary kind—hill, valley, plain, or mountain peak 
that may be climbed—but rather that he is traversing an 
elevated plateau bordered by peaks of suggested thought 
that pierce the very clouds. . 

Emerson spoke because he had, something to say. He 
had something to say because he was a thinker. He held 
that we never reach the best use of books ‘‘until our own 
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thought rises to such a pitch that we can not afford to read 
much.” ‘‘Man thinking must not be subdued by his 
instruments. Books are for the scholar’s idle times. When 
he can read God directly the hour is too precious to be 
wasted in other men’s transcripts of their readings. But 
when the intervals of darkness come, as come they must, 
when the sun is hid and the stars withdraw their shining, we 
repair to the lamps which were-kindled by their ray to guide 
our steps to the East again, where the dawn is,” 

The breadth and vigor of his thought may be almost 
described in his own words regarding the Declaration of 
Independence. In reply to Mr. Choate’s criticism on: what 
he called ‘‘the glittering generalities’’ of that document, 
Emerson said: ‘‘Glittering generalities? rather, BLAZING 
UBIQUITIES.” . 

With so much material, the endeavor to review it all in 
the space allotted this paper could result in nothing better 
than ‘‘glittering generalities.” Therefore it seems best to 
call attention to Two Phases of Emerson's Thought. 


I. His PRACTICALITY. 


This term is not used to characterize shrewdness in the 
management of personal matters, though evidently they 
did not suffer. Mr. E. P. Whipple quotes the racy testi- 
mony to Emerson’s thrift, incidentally given by a stalwart 
Vermonter in a railway car. ‘‘The train, as usual, stopped 
at Concord. Then one of the giants turned to the otherand 
lazily remarked, ‘Mr. Emerson, I hear, lives in this town.’ 
‘Ya-as,’ was the drawling rejoinder, ‘and I understand that, 
in spite of his odd notions, he is a man of con-sid-er-able 
propity.’” 

Mr. Emerson was not a man of affairs. He was pre- 
eminently one of ideas. But when he turned his attention 
to the practical matters of life his views were clear and cor- 
rect. He wrote delightfully on labor, considered both for its 
own sake and as an educator. ‘‘A-man should havea farm or 
a mechanical craft for his culture. We must have a basis 
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for our higher accomplishments, our delicate entertainments 
of poetry and philosophy, in the work of our hands. 
Manual labor is the study of the external world. 
When I go into my garden with a spade and dig a bed, I 
feel such an exhilaration and health that I discover that I 
have been defrauding myself all this time in letting others 
do for me what I should have done with my own hands. 
But not only health but education is in the work. 
Labor is God’s education; he only is a sincere learner, he 
only can become a master, who learns the secrets of labor, 
and who, by real cunning, extorts from nature its scepter.” 

His views of business life, its virtues, vices, falsity, and 
need of reform were extremely practical. He recognized 
not only facts, but underlying principles. The great diffi- 
culty ir reforming abuse in trade is, that though everybody 
sees it, and everybody shares it, nobody acknowledges re- 
sponsibility. ‘‘That is the vice that no one feels himself 
called to act for man, but only as a fraction of man.” In 
every thing Emerson was intensely personal. Individual 
responsibility was always emphasized, and even in religion 
he was at times practical. ‘‘ Religions are obsolete when 
lives do not proceed from them.” 

His opinions were broad and clear; often prophetic. 
In a lecture on ‘‘The Times,” delivered in Boston in 1841, 
he said: ‘‘The present age will be marked by its harvest 
of projects for the reform of domestic, civil, literary, and 
ecclesiastical institutions.”” After mentioning the crusades 
against war, negro slavery, intemperance, government based 
on force, usages of trade, court and custom-house oaths, and 
the agitation regarding systems of education and the laws 
of property, he said: ‘‘These movements are, on all ac- 
counts, important; they not only check the special abuses, 
but they educate the conscience and intellect of the people. 
How can such a question as the slave trade be agitated for 
forty years by all the Christian nations, without throwing 
great light on ethics into the general mind? . . : The 
temperance question, . . . drawing with it all the cu- 
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rious ethics of the pledge, of the wine question, of the 
equity of the manufacture and the trade, is a gymnastic 
training to the casuistry and conscience of the time.” Next 
anti-Masonry, questions touching the banks, the tariff, the 
Indians, the congress of nations, were shown to be ‘“‘preg- 
nant with ethical conclusions.” The passage closed with 
the statement: ‘‘The student of history will hereafter com- 
pute the singular value of our. endless discussion of ques- 
tions to the mind of the period.” Thus, by his compre- 
hensiveand vigorous grasp of reformatory questions, in their 
public discussion he included not only their practical rela- 
tion to his own time, but also recognition of principles 
applicable to all time. 

Mr. Whipple tells, in a very pleasant way, how Emer- 
son’s strong, practical sense in such matters shone out one 
evening when ‘‘the radical philosophers’’ were gathered at 
his house. For hours they discussed various benevolent 
schemes, and theoretically, at least, cured all the ailments 
of the world. Emerson, who had been mainly a listener, 
closed the discussion as follows: ‘‘A few of us old codgers 
meet at the fireside on a pleasant evening, and in thought 
and hope career, balloon-like, over the whole universe of 
matter and mind, finding no resistance to our theories, 
because we have, in the sweet delirium of our thinking, 
none of those obstructive facts which face the practical 
reformer the moment he takes a single forward step; then 
we go to bed, and the pity of it is we wake up in the 
morning feeling that we are the same poor old imbeciles we 
were before.” 

One more illustration of his practical foresight will suf- 
fice. It is from his address on ‘‘The Young American,” 
delivered in Boston in February, 1844. He recognized 
existing causes, saw their tendency, and foretold their result. 
Railroads and rapidly increasing trade developing the internal 
resources of the country, he saw as potent factors in the 
molding of the body politic. Immigration was considered. 
These causes were traced forward to their increasing effects, 
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not simply on our material prosperity, but upon our whole 
national life. He said: ‘‘It can not be doubted that the 
legislation of this country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than any other. It seems so easy for America 
to inspire and express the most expansive and humane 
spirit; new-born, free, healthful, strong, the land of the 
laborer, of the democrat, of the philanthropist, of the be- 
liever, of the saint, she should speak for the human race. 
It is the country of the future.” Further on, he said: ‘‘The 
development of our American internal resources, the exten-” 
sion to the utmost of the commercial system, and the 
appearance of new moral causes which are to modify the 
state, are giving an aspect of greatness to the future which 
the imagination fears to open.” 

These words, so true when uttered forty years ago, 
have gathered strength with every passing year, and now, 
seen in the light of the blazing present—already fulfilled, 
yet still pointing onward with undiminished force—they are 
worthy of record among the annals of the highest American 
statesmanship. 

It is said that Emerson reached his conclusions, not by 
logical process of reasoning, but by intuition. However 
this may be, he saw his country’s possibilities, and longed 
for their highest realization. He believed in humanity, and 
longed for its elevation. He believed in himself and in his 
own inspiration. If his process was intuitional, rather than 
logical, his conclusions were based on a foundation of reason 
so strong that argument could not overthrow it. Had his 
abilities been turned in some other direction, among rail- 
road men he might have been king; among merchants and 
financiers,. prince of the realm; among statesmen a noble 
successor of Jefferson and Adams, a worthy compeer of 
Seward, Lincoln, Sumner, and Garfield. His practical writ- 
ings evince such breadth of view, such clearness of insight, 
such keenness of perception, such strength of forecast, as 
constitute him, if not a statesman, then a seer. 

But the claim of any man to live apart and think for the 
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people depends upon his thinking right. And it is to be 
*most deeply regretted that, in his chosen realm of philo- 
sophic thought, this giant among philosophers, this rep- 
resentative American of whom all citizens of the republic 
may with justice be proud, should be false to that faith 
which is not only foundation, but keystone to the broad 
arch of our national life. That this was so, will appear 
when we consider 


II. His IpEALIsm. 


And, lest injustice should be done to a man of resplendent 
genius and of unstained reputation, it should be stated in 
advance that this criticism is brought against his theories 
and not against his life. Nor is it laid against his views of 
morality, but simply against his theories of religion as the 
source and spring of virtue. The careful reader of Emer- 
son will feel not only profound admiration for the nobility of 
much of his sentiment, but a closer, warmer sympathy with 
what is good and true in humanity—will often feel a great 
lifting up of soul amounting to moral inspiration. No 
writer has a clearer perception of moral law, inexorable in 
its demands, inflexible and self-executive in its, application. 
In the nature of things as apprehended on the human side, 
he sees the necessity for moral justice, and that virtue is 
ever its own sweet reward. His idea that no one can 
delight in nature who is not in harmony therewith is but 
an echo from the Great Teacher, who said: ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

His thought of the condition and limitation of moral 
power is exceedingly fine. ‘‘The Spirit only can teach. 
Not any profane man, not any sensual, not any liar, not any 
slave can teach, but only he can give who has; he only can 
create who is. The man on whom the soul descends, 
through whom the soul speaks, alone can teach. - Courage, 
piety, love, wisdom, can teach; and every man can open 
his door to these angels, and they shall bring him the gift 
of tongues. But the man who aims to speak as books 
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enable, as the synods use, as the fashion guides, and as 
interest commands, babbles. Let him hush.” ° 

It is only when we turn from Emerson to his philosophy 
that we find him transcending the limits of orthodox belief. 
He defines transcendentalism as being, in reality, idealism. 
What he meant by that is best stated in his own language: 
‘‘The idealist takes his departure from his consciousness, 
and reckons the world an appearance. . . .. Mind is 
the only reality, of which men and all other natures are 
the better or worse reflectors. Nature, literature, history, 
are only subjective phenomena. Speaking scientifically, per- 
sons are ‘degraded into representatives of truth.’”” ‘‘He,” 
i. e., the idealist, ‘‘does not respect labor, or the pro- 
ducts of labor—viz., property—otherwise than as a mani- 
fold symbol, illustrating with wonderful fidelity of details 
the laws of being; he does not respect government, except 
so far as it reiterates the law of his mind; nor the Church, 
nor charities; nor acts, for themselves; but hears as at a 
vast distance, what they say, as if his consciousness would 
' speak to him through a pantomimic scene. His thought— 
that is the universe. His experience inclines him to behold 
the procession of facts you call the world, as flowing per- 
petually outward from an invisible, unsounded center in 
himself, center alike of him and them, and necessitating 
him to regard all things as having a subjective or rela- 
tive existence, relative to that aforesaid unknown center 
of him.” 

From this introspection arises the whole ethical system 
of idealism. Still quoting Emerson’s statement of the 
theory, ‘‘The height, the deity of man is to be self-sus- 
tained, to need no gift, no foreign force. Society is good 
when it does not violate me; but best when it is likest to 
solitude. Every thing real is self-existent. . . . Do 
not cumber yourself with fruitless pains to mend and remedy 
remote effects—let the soul be erect and all things will go 
well. . . . All that you call the world is the shadow 
of that substance which you are, the perpetual creation of 
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the powers of thought. . . . I—this thought which is 
called I—is the mold into which the world is poured like 
melted wax.” Again, and note, ‘‘ The spiritual measure of 
inspiration is the depth of the thought, and never who said 
it.” In action the idealist ‘‘may, with safety, not only neg- 
lect, but even contravene every written commandment.” 
So much for the theory; nowastothe result. Here, again, 
Mr. Emerson shall first speak for himself and the idealists. 
They ‘‘ withdraw themselves from the common labors of the 
market and the caucus, and betake themselves to a certain 
solitary and critical way of living from which no solid fruit 
has yet appeared to justify their separation. They hold 
themselves aloof. . . . They are lonely; the spirit of 
their writings and conversation is lonely; they repel in- 
fluences; they shun general society; they incline to shut 
themselves in their chamber in the house; to live in the 
country rather than in the town, and to find their tasks and 
amusements in solitude. . . . Their solitary and fas- 
tidious manners not only withdraw them from the conver- 
sation, but from the labors of the world: they are not good 
citizens, not good members of society; unwillingly they 
bear their part of the public and private burdens: they 
do not willingly share in the public charities, in the public 
religious rites, in the enterprises of education, of missions, 
foreign oc domestic; in the abolition of the slave trade, or 
in the temperance society. They do not even like to vote.” 
Mr. Emerson says further: ‘‘This class are not sufficiently 
characterized if we omit to add that they are lovers and 
worshipers of beauty. In the eternal trinity of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty, each, in its perfection, including the 
three, they prefer to make beauty the sign and head.” 
And concerning reforms where needed, and charities 
where exercised, he claims that ‘they are for ‘‘beauty—a 
necessity to the soul of the agent, not or the beneficiary.” 
And, finally, regarding these transcendentalists and their 
efforts to carry out their theories, he says they ‘‘are not 
proficients; they are novices; they only show the road in 
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which men should travel when the soul has greater health 
and prowess.” 

Now set aside the man in his own character and take 
the admitted tendency of his thought. Mark, the admitted 
tendency of his thought. One of his.own admiring critics, 
Mr. E. C. Stedman, in an article in the Century, April, 1883, 
says: ‘‘We must confess that a differentiation between mas- 
ter and school, and between members of the school, after 
awhile became manifest. That such a process was inevi- 
table is plain, when Emerson’s transcendental and self- 
reliant laws of conduct are kept in mind. . . . Sucha 
teacher aids the self-development of noble minds; his chief 
peril is that of nurturing a weaker class that can not follow 
where he leads. Some of its enthusiasts will scarcely fail to 
set too high a value upon their personal impulses. They 
‘still revere’ but forget to ‘still suspect’ themselves in ‘low- 
liness of mind.’”’ 

. What, then, is the outcome? Against transcendental- 
ism as defined and taught by Emerson, three objections lie: 

(a.) Its legitimate and necessary product ts selfishness. 

It is ascetic in spirit and isolates men, producing hermits 
instead of citizens. Contrasting this acknowledged fact with 
the humanizing, philanthropic, ennobling influence of Chris- 
tianity, it is easy to decide which is the better system. 
We need but the application of a principle recognized alike 
by the founder of each. Emerson recoiled from whatever 
left an unpleasant impression on him. The fact that any 
thing did so was to him a sufficient reason for its rejection. 
Christ declared, ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Using either form of statement, the result is the same. 
The cold, hard selfishness of idealism leaves a decidedly 
unpleasant impression, and is rejected. ‘‘The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance; against such things there 
is no law.” Christianity is accepted. 

An editorial in 7he Watchman, 1883 (in an argument 
based on the fact of two thousand licensed saloons in 
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Boston and no help for it), gives strong support to this 
view by the logic of observed facts. While giving full 
recognition to Emerson’s resplendent genius as a thinker 
and writer, the claim is justly made that his work must pass 
into the common crucible, be tested by experience, and its 
quality judged by the practical result. Taking Boston as a 
center, and including a radius of a hundred miles in every 
direction, observation is directed, not to ‘‘ professfonal Chris- 
tianity,”” but to ‘‘the virtues and the moralities, to the decen- 
cies even, that did once prevail in this land of the Pilgrims,’’ 
and the inquiry is made, What has been done for the pro- 
motion or conservation of these things by the Emersonian 
school? The answer is self-evident. ‘‘ The truth is, that the 
atmosphere created by the school of thinking referred to, 
by all its environments and social and educational product, 
goes very largely to form a state of society in which true 
moral reform becomes simply impossible. . . . There 
is no power in what they hold to, to hold others—not even 
their own in too many instances—no force to disenthrall and 
emancipate, no power of motive to enthuse others as well 
as themselves, and so uplift in common the surrounding 
multitude. Our own times plainly, looking into the mirror 
of the present—quite as loudly as any former age—are de- 
claring even in Massachusetts, and all the rest of New 
England, declaring with an emphasis of ‘mighty thunder- 
ings,’ This ts the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our FAITH.” 

(b.) Jt is a one-sided philosophy. 

Its view is but partial. Every thing is subjective. It 
ignores the relation of things.. It does not distinguish be- 
tween meum and tuum—tuum is not recognized ; meum is all. 
Every man is a law unto himself. There isno higher. ‘‘The 
sublime is excited in me by the great stoical doctrine, 
Obey thyself.” But there can not be a positive without a 
negative pole to the magnet. There can not be virtue 
without the possibility of vice, right without the possibility 
of wrong. This shows a relation of things, and this necessi- 
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tates a supreme law of right, which includes and transcends 
all individual authority and conduct. This necessitates one 
supreme person, the Lawgiver of the universe. But this is 
the very idea which Mr. Emerson not only does not admit, 
but combats with great subtlety. ‘‘ Within man is the soul 
of the whole; the wise silence; the universal beauty, to 
which every part and particle is equally related—the eterna! 
One. And this deep power in which we exist; and whose 
beatitude is all accessible to us, is not only self-sufficing 
and perfect in every hour, but the act of seeing and the 
thing seen, the seer and the spectacle, the subject and 
the object, are one. . . . In all conversation be- 
tween two persons tacit reference is made, as to a third 
party, to a common nature. That third party or common 
nature is not social; it is impersonal—is God. 

The soul is the perceiver and revealer of truth.” 

Thus nothing is objective. The soul, self, is the source, 
center, and object of all thought. Such thinking results not 
only in one-sided reasoning, but in cynical conceit in the 
thinker. Emerson says: ‘‘We mark with light in the 
memory the few interviews we have had in the dreary years 
of routine and sin, with souls that made our souls wiser; 
that spoke what we thought; that told us what we knew; 
that gave us leave to be what we inly were.” Only arro- 
gant conceit would utter this. 

(c.) Lt ignores fact. 

It is said an amusing instance of the self-contradiction 
which this sometimes involves, occurred when Emerson and 
Agassiz were together at the ‘“‘Saturday Club.” Agassiz 
was asked to state his views as a naturalist respecting the 
genesis of things. When he had finished Emerson began, 
‘‘But, Mr. Agassiz, I see that all your philosophy is under 
the law of succession ; it is genealogical ; it is based on the 
reality of time; but you must know that some of us believe 
with Kant that time is merely a subjective form of human 
thought, having no objective existence.” Then suddenly 
looking at his watch, and finding that he had only fifteen 
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minutes of ‘‘time”’ in which to reach the last train for Con- 
cord, he seized his hat and overcoat and rushed away, assur- 
ing Agassiz that he would ‘‘discuss the subject at some 
other ‘time,’ when he was less pressed by his engagements 
at home.” 

Here, at least, though ignoring the fact in theory, he 
did not in practice. It was too ‘‘obstructive."”” But leav- 
ing all minor considerations, whether serious or otherwise, 
idealism ignores Christ, the one transcendent fact in all human 
history. At this day historic criticism which pretends to 
any scholarship never thinks of denying the personality and 
character and work of Jesus, the Christ. Yet Emerson 
complains that: ‘‘historical Christiahity dwells about the 
person of Jesus.”  ‘‘ The soul knows no persons.” ‘‘It in- 
vites every man ‘to expand to the full circle of the universe.’’ 
‘‘The simplest person who, in his integrity, worships God, 
becomes God.” “By his holy thoughts Jesus serves us, 
and thus only.” 

Such reasoning is not philosophy, it is absurdity. We 
might as well deny that two and two make four, or that 
every effect must have an adequate cause. The whole 
beneficent influence and work of Christianity center in the 
person of Christ, our Lord. : 

The great mistake in Mr. Emerson’s reasoning is in his 
premises. His major premise is self-consciousness. His 
minor premise, arising from the unavoidable recognition of 
religious needs in humanity, is a religious self-conscious- 
ness. His conclusion is pantheism, which, in his teaching, 
amounts to the enthronement of self. 

The one revolting feature of his philosophy is his con- 
stant introspection, looking within, making self the cause 
and outcome of all things. No man can have a true sys- 
tem, no one can explain the universe, either in its physical 
aspects or in its ethics, who does not go outside of self. 
A part can never equal the whole. We must go beyond 
experience to those necessary, self-evident truths which 


transcend it. Real transcendentalism is, in the words of 
VoL. VI, No. 24—30 
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Joseph Cook, ‘‘the science of such self-evident, axiomatic, 
necessary truths.’’ 

Two questions arise : 

(a.) How are we to understand the real excellence of 
Emerson’s life? 

Contrary to some of his admirers, and beyond question, 
there is, in some regards, a wide ‘‘discrepancy between his 
written words and the record of his life.” Though it in- 
volved his self-contradiction, he was better than his creed. 
The explanation is found in his own language, describ- 
. ing one who 

“Wrought in a sad sincerity, 
Himself from God he could not free; 
He builded better than he knew; 

. The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 

(4.) Will his system stand ? 

This question was well answered by the traveler on a 
Mississippi steamboat, who, in response to the inquiry, What 
is transcendentalism? replied, ‘‘See the holes made in the 
bank yonder by the swallows. Take away the bank and 
leave the apertures, and this is transcendentalism.” 

But we need something better than satire. It is at 
hand. Joseph Cook is authority for saying that in the foot- 
notes of learned works you wiil find German authorities 
a dozen times where you will find English six or Amer- 
ican three. This shows that German scholarship leads the 
world. It is the gulf stream of the ocean of thought. 
It is not disturbed by temporary side currents. What is 
its direction ? 

Emerson studied the elder Fichte, and became a pan- 
theist. The younger Fichte, who presumably knew his 
father’s system and its results as well as any one, thus wrote 
in the orth American Review for January, 1877: ‘‘ Ethical 
theism is now master of the situation. The attempt to lose 
sight of the personal God in nature, or to subordinate -his 
transcendence over the universe to any power immanent 
in the universe, and especially the tendency to deny the 
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theology of ethics, and to insist only upon the reign 
of force,are utterly absurd, and are meeting their just con- 
demnation.” 

We have nothing to fear. Truth ts mightier than error. 
Faith will stand. Before the rising tide of true theistic 
investigation the cold idealism of philosophy will disappear 
as the gulf stream in mid-ocean melts the iceberg of the 
frozen North. 
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ARTICLE III. 
PAUPERISM. 
BY REV, C. R. HENDERSON, D. D. 


First in importance is the conversion of men to Christ. 
This is the first duty of the Church, and it has no equal. 
Perhaps the abolition of the abuses of alcoholic beverages 
comes next, and then the abolition of pauperism. The 
evils of this last social sore are vast in proportion and 
insidious in their influence. The care of the dependent is 
a burden upon the industries of the people, and, under 
certain conditions, which are to be here indica‘ed, it tends 
to- increase. Benevolence is not always beneficent; the 
very means used to alleviate suffering have frequently in- 
creased misery and degradation. From 1870 to 1880 the 
population in the State of Michigan increased thirty-eight 
per cent, while the number of poor aided by state grants, 
in addition to all helped by private charity, increased one 
hundred and thirty per cent. Pauperism grows like a can- 
cer upon the body which it destroys, and pauperism is the 
prolific source of crime. Mr. Dugdale, in his book named 
‘*The Jukes,” has shown that the. female children of ha- 
bitual beggars are most likely to become prostitutes and 
the male children thieves: the poor-house is the occasional 
haunt and final refuge of both. 

II. What is pauperism? Our Savior said that the world 
would always have the poor, to whom the charitable might 
do good; but we do not understand him to prophesy per- 
petual pauperism. Through all time there will be depend- 
ent children, helpless infants, aged persons in second child- 
hood, widows and orphans, victims of misfortune and dis- 
ease, and these will serve to keep alive the gentle graces 
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of sympathy until nature ceases to groan for deliverance, 
but pauperism is not mere relative inferiority in talents or 
temporary want of opportunities. It is not even marked 
by temporary appeal to State aid, though that is a step on 
the downward way. It is a distinct social disease with 
well defined symptoms,—a willingness to depend on others, 
atrophy of unused faculties, degradation from manly inde- 
pendence, a tendency to stray into crime along the path 
of least resistance. Most of us are ‘‘poor,” as compared 
with millionaires, but we resent the suggestion that we are 
paupers. Poverty is not an evidence that Providence has 
erred or man sinned. Valleys praise God as truly as 
mountains, and, in the absence of vile envy, the cottager 
finds cause for praise as well as those in kings’ palaces; 
but this disease is a blot on creation, a shame to man, and 
a dishonor to God. It is not our duty to sit down passive 
and despairing before this wrong, as if Christ had made it 
certain as fate by his declaration of the perpetuity of 
inequalities. 

III. The fact of poverty awakens a desire to relieve dis- 
tress; the evils of pauperism compel thoughtful people to 
so direct their alms and efforts that the disease may grad- 
ually be healed. The modes of relief of physical wants are 
two, ‘‘outdoor” and ‘‘indoor’’ relief; the former is aid 
given in the home of the sufferer, the latter is that which 
is extended to the inmates of institutid&is——as hospitals, 
asylums, and poorhouses. Another important distinction 
to keep in mind is that between official. and voluntary 
relief; ‘‘ official aid” is given by the State from funds raised 
by assessment and extorted by force of law. Voluntary 
relief is that which is given from individuals, churches, or 
benevolent societies, and this alone is worthy.of the name 
of charity. To call money raised by the tax-gatherer, with 
a posse of soldiers in the background, ‘‘ charity,” is to per-. 
vert language. A brief sketch of the methods hitherto 
employed may throw light on the discussion of the adjust- 
ment of official and voluntary relief. 
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1. Take Roman custom at the advent of Christ as an 
example of ancient pagan treatment of the poor. When 
Czsar became dictator he found three hundred and twenty 
thousand persons receiving corn without price; he reduced 
this number to one hundred and fifty thousand, but even 
this was probably one-tenth of the whole population. It 
was the policy of the emperors to give the populace games 
and bread, panes et circenses, to keep them quiet. . It would 
be unjust, however, to assert that the heathen were alto- 
gether devoid of sympathy. Their system was evil; it 
created mendicants, filled Rome with weaklings and beg- 
gars who could not resist the vigorous barbarian hordes, 
and hurried the empire to its fall. The populace came to 
expect such grants as a right, looked to the emperor rather 
than to their own exertions, and therefore felt no gratitude 
to the givers nor need of industry and thrift. The experi- 
ment proved that when the state gives alms to the subjects 
it makes them communists and traitors, and by no means 
binds them to itself as friends. The ignorant and hungry 
populace are soon trained to regard state gratuities as their 
right, and the absence of them as cruel wrongs. 

2. Charity in the Church. Ulhorn and C. L. Brace 
have given us pictures of Christian charity. For more than 
three centuries, while her members were mostly poor, the 
Church exhibited an example of generous benevolence 
without suffering from the contaminating touch of the state. 
Strangers and enemies shared in the gifts of the followers 
of Jesus. But after the rise of monasticism, and the union 
with the state, and the corruption of doctrine, the Church 
fell into woful abuses of almsgiving. Men were taught by 
the monks that alms to the poor would purchase for the 
giver privilege to indulge in pleasant vices; they taught 
and came to practice an indiscriminate distribution of relief. 
Some one has said that thousands bought the salvation of 
their own souls from purgatory by gifts which degraded 
others to the level of hell. They derived an imaginary 
benefit from a custom which was a real source of degrada- 
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tion to others. Charlemagne, to prevent his realm from 
becoming filled with mendicants, was compelled to resort 
to stringerit measures to check the effects of the unwise 
benevolence of the monks and people—but in vain. 

This experiment proved that voluntary’ charity is liable 
to abuse as well as state relief, especially when it is stimu- 
lated by false motives and freed from the control of wise 
principles and system. 

3. We have a record of a third class of experiments, 
of which the English poor-law may serve as an illustration. 
And this illustration will serve us best because it has been 
copied in the customs and laws of the United States. 
After the breaking up of monasteries and the abolition of 
slavery, England found herself burdened with the care of 
a vast number of poor persons who had no land, home, nor 
responsible guardian. The custom of levying a tax for the 
maintenance of the dependent class rose in the fourteenth, 
century, and grew to be common. Passing by minor stat- 
utes, we notice the act known as 43 Elizabeth, passed in 1601, 
and which has been the basis of subsequent English legis- 
lation, and passed over to America with the exiles to New 
England. The fundamental principle of this legislation, 
and its essential vice, is that each parish or locality shall be 
responsible for the care of its own poor, and that the people 
shall be taxed to support the needy of that locality. Wher- 
ever this law holds good the expectation is raised at once 
and inevitably that the government is to supply work or 
support without regard to the cause of want. Of course 
pauperism increased, and, in 1817, a royal commission ex- 
pressed the fear that the assessment would end in swallow- 
ing up the profits of the land. Indeed the poor rate be- 
came so onerous in some districts that farmers abandoned 
the land in despair. In 1834 a new act was passed, which 
retains the feature of iocal responsibility for the poor, 
but places the relief under the supervision of a single 
national authority. In two years this law reduced the cost 
of relief forty per cent. In the United States the custom 
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of leaving the administration to local officers, without 
responsibility to state examiners over them, is common and 
works badly. We retain one of the worst featurés of a bad 
system. Apparently, the rapid increase of wealth in Eng- 
land has checked the relative growth of pauperism. The 
improvement in the system of inspection, the use of the 
work test, and the growth of more. enlightened views of 
true charity, conspire to the reduction of the evil. In 
1869 the total number of poor relieved by public funds, in 
England and Wales, was 1,039,549; in 1883 it was reduced 
to 799,296, while the population has greatly increased in 
that time. The percentage has decreased since 1871 from 
4.301 to 3.078. This does not include the vast number 
assisted by private charity, so that the figures are likely to 
deceive. But it is evident that the change from the local 
to centralized management has been one of the causes of 
reducing the assessment. The local officers who distribute 
aid are far more likely to be carried away by the appeal of 
their neighbors if they are not responsible to independent . 
inspectors. And where paupers vote the township trustee 
or ‘other local almoner of the bounty of the state finds it 
very much easier to give them help out of the pockets of 
others than to distribute his own means. The demagogue 
and low politician often feather their nests in this way. 

4. The past failures of both Church and state, acting 
apart, to remove the curse of pauperism, or do more than 
check its most fearful injury, suggest the policy of a union of 
the better features of both. In the Adantic Monthly for May, 
1883, and June, 1884, are articles by Mr. D. O. Kellogg, 
of New York, which give a full account of experiments in 
this direction. There one may see the essential features of 
the charitable systems of Scotland (before the English sys- 
tem corrupted the parish work), of Germany, and of France. 
The students of this subject are turning to the work of Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers, ‘‘The Christian and Civic Economy of 
Large Towns,” as to a treasury of principles. Chalmers 
was not a visionary, but a practical philosopher, who put his 
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speculations to a successful test. He held that charity by 
taxation was falsehood and cruelty, and that if the state 
will keep its hands off the poor will be better cared for by 
the spontaneous benevolence of the locality, wisely di- 
rected. He took a difficult district in Glasgow and tried 
his plan. The result was a decrease in the expense of car- 
ing for the poor, and a positive increase in their happiness 
and well-being. His thought was to make the parish of 
the Established Church the limit of the locality which 
should care for its own poor by taking a collection at the 
church door. Of course, in the absence of an establish- 
ment the method of executing the principle would vary. 
The story of his success is told by Mr. Kellogg, and it is 
told in Chalmers’s own work, and in his biography by Dr. — 
Hanna. .Until the iniquity of charity by assessment is finally 
done away this experiment will act as a ferment of thought 
in all lands. 

Mr. Kellogg thus sums up the principles common to the 
modern German and French systems: ‘‘The French sys- 
tem is that of official relief, the German that of organized 
private charity.” Mr. Edward Denison is quoted as say- 
ing: ‘‘Whoever desires to understand the French system 
of dealing with destitution must constantly bear in mind 
these two facts: That in France the state makes no special 
provision for the poor; that in France ro one can do 
any thing at all except through state machinery. The 
result of the joint operation of these two circumstances 
is that private charity supplies the funds and state machinery 
administers them.” ‘‘ Both (German and French) are alike 
in the following principles: Unity of action; the practical 
and exclusive control of the beneficiary; aid rather than 
maintenance; outdoor rather than indoor relief; assistance 
based upon thorough information as to the pauper’s dispo- 
sition, resources, and needs, administered by experienced 
hands, and adequate in character and duration of time to 
prevent all suffering; and the earliest possible restoration 
to independence of the pauper. The remedial features of 
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these systems are dependent upon a complete acquaint- 
ance with each case, and the absence of interference with 
its management.” This general statement must suffice for 
our present purpose. 

5. What is the system in the United States? There is 
none; only chaos. With all our immense resources pauper- 
ism is, in many places, increasing, while in France it is dimin- 
ishing. We do not feel the evils yet, because we are young 
and prosperous. But already a note of warning is sounded. 
We have the ancient English poor law with that very fea- 
ture which made it so dangerous—the local control of the 
rate and amount of taxation for the poor. 

Against this system we urge the following objections: 

(a.) There are wise men who say that such relief is not 
a proper function of the state. It is to secure justice and 
not to force benevolence, if it could be forced. 

(6.) Aside from this theoretical objection it is urged that 
no man ought to be compelled to give to the poor. Very 
frequently the state compels the industrious man to help 
support the idle, drunken, lazy, and shiftless. This is 
rank injustice. 

(c.) Relief by taxation produces the socialistic spirit 
which endangers government. Mr. Herbert Spencer says, 
in Popular Science Monthly, June, 1884: ‘‘ What is the tacit 
assumption on which such acts proceed? It is the assump- 
tion that no man has any claim to his property, not even 
to that which he has earned by the sweat of his brow, save 
by the permission of the community; and that the com- 
munity may cancel the claim to any extent it thinks fit.” 
And so Mr. George and others but carry our customs to 
their logical issue when they advocate the confiscation of all 
lands by the state. Personal and voluntary charity does 
not teach the poor to look to the state and to depend on 
the treasury as an inherent right. Such charity blesses him 
who gives and may bless him who takes, but state relief 
curses both. 

(d.) I appeal to the experienee of any pastor if this sys- 
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tem does not tend to dry up the fountain of benevolence in 
Christian men. We have come to the habit of turning 
away from the poor with the saying, ‘‘Go to the poor- 
master; I pay taxes to care for these wretches; why should 
they intrude on me and make me pay double?” And what 
reply could we make? What ground of appeal is left? 
The Churches are ready to turn over even their own mem- 
bers to.the local officer or poor-house. 

_ (¢.) Our system of state relief destroys all personal 
relation between the rich and the poor, and leaves the 
officer to be the only point of contact between society and 
its unfortunate members, The chasm is thus widened which 
separates the fallen brother from his kind. He becomes 
hardened in his isolation, careless of public opinion which 
has no eye upon him, skeptical of a sympathy which reaches 
help to him at the end of a long pole, and is moved by all 
considerations to prey as best he can upon a society which 
has nothing for him but cold and grudging official aid. 
And, since the rich need personal contact with the poor, 
our system makes that growth of tenderness and love for 
all that is human impossible. 

(7) One effect of our present system of outdoor official 
relief is to lower wages in certain occupations. It did this in 
England, it does it here. Under this system certain manu- 
facturing houses pay such small wages that the recipients 
are compelled to eke out a scant income with alms from the 
public treasury. That which should come as a right well 
earned is given as an insulting charity. In our cities and 
large towns you will find women working for a bare pit- 
tance, making shirts, overalls, etc., so that a person can 
make, through long hours of a day, not more than forty or 
fifty cents. The poor law tends to destroy the foresight of 
the poor; it abnormally inereases the supply of laborers, 
and thus lowers the rate of wages by hastening improvident 
marriages. It makes it possible for a miserable minority 
of laborers, who are supported in part by the public funds, 
to set the rate of wages for a majority who do not receive 
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such aid. Suppose a poor woman comes to a manufacturer 
of shirts and objects to the pay. The employer can say 
with truth: ‘‘I know where to find those who will take my 
offer; I pay the rate which people are willing to. take.” 
And so a hundred women who receive state maintenance 
set the prices for five thousand who do not have such help. 
How many men think, when they are buying such goods at 
a cheap price, that part of the price has been paid out 
of the charity fund! 
“‘O men, with sisters dear! 
O men with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you ‘re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A shroud as well as a shirt!" 

In January, 1884, a report was transmitted to the New 
York Legislature, signed by Mrs. J. S. Lowell and Ripley 
Ropes, Esq., which presents the case most clearly. It 
quotes a report on outdoor official relief made in England to 
Parliament as early as 1834: ‘‘It (this system) saps their 
habits of industry, discourages habits of frugality, encourages 
improvident and wretched marriages, produces discontent.” 

‘*Outdoor relief can not be defended; it has none of the 
redeeming features of private charity, because there is 
nothing personal or softening in it, nor has it the advan- 
tages which might, perhaps, be derived from an acknowl- 
edged and openly advocated communism, for the principle 
underlying it is not that the proceeds of all men’s labor is 
to be fairly divided among all, but that the idle, improvi- 
dent, and even vicious man has the right to live in idleness 
and vice upon the proceeds of the labor of his industrious 
and virtuous fellow-citizen. We have accepted the postu- 
late that the community should save every one of its mem- 
bers from starvation, no matter how low or depraved such 
. @ member may be, but we contend that the necessary re- 
lief should be surrounded by circumstances that shall not 
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only repel every one, not in extremity, from accepting it, 
but which shall also insure a distinct moral and physical 
improvement on the part of all those who are forced to 
have recourse to it—that is, discipline and education should 
be inseparably associated with public relief. And there is 
another point to be insisted on: While the acknowledg- 
ment is made that every person born into a civilized com- 
munity has a right to live, yet the community has the 
right to say that incompetent and dangerous persons shall 
not, so far as can be helped, be born to acquire this 
right to live upon others. The only way is for the com- 
munity to refuse to support any except those whom it 
can control.” Of course this can be done only in poor- 
houses. Here those who have proved themselves incapable 
of supporting themselves can be separated, so that they will . 
not bring into the world other helpless beings to be sup- 
ported by the community. 

If one were asked in what direction the students of 
reform are looking, he might answer by giving something 
like this programme: 1. Abol'sh public, official ‘* outdoor 
relief,” at once and absolutely. This has been done in 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia, and no one has suffered. Cease 
to teach the indolent to look to the city or state for sup- 
port and he will go to work. Private charity will provide for 
the others. (2.) Organize benevolent societies to collect 
and administer voluntary gifts, to supplement: the gifts of 
Churches, and to equalize the burden as much as possible. 
If it is objected that some will have to. give more than others 
under this plan, and that the miser will escape while the lib- 
eral will be bled, we reply that under the present system of 
forced assessment the relative number of those who shut their 
hearts must increase. Appeal to benevolence and to volun- 
tary charity, and it will grow. (3.) Have in each town and 
city an association of charities, not to give relief to the poor 
but to keep them from needing or wanting help. The 
Monthly Register, the organ of this society in Philadel- 
phia, thus summarizes the objects of this organization: 


- 
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“It endeavors to reduce vagrancy and pauperism, and 
ascertain their true causes. To prevent indiscriminate and 
duplicate giving. To secure the community from impos- 
ture. To see that all deserving cases of destitution are 
properly relieved. To make employment the basis of 
relief. To elevate the home life, health, and habits of the 
poor. Toprevent children from growing up paupers. And 
this is done by bringing about co-operation among all 
charitable agencies; by a system of registration to prevent 
imposture ; by securing thorough investigation and the most 
suitable action in all cases; by obtaining from existing 
charities the precise aid needed, or by giving relief when 
immediate aid is needed, and when all other sources fail; 
by a system of visiting which shall substitute friendli- 
ness for alms, and inspire thrift, self-respect, and better 
modes of life; by careful study of the causes of pauper- 

“ism, and of the best methods of dealing with destitution 
and degradation.” 

More fully are the methods and principles of charity 
organization developed in the ‘‘Hand-book of Charity 
Organization,” by Rev. S. H. Gurteen. It seems impos- 
sible for us, in this country, to get the consent of people 
to the French and German method. We would resent the 
interference of the police in a thousand affairs where the 
continental resident expects it and accepts it without um- 
brage. And yet we need some method of preventing the 
generous and sympathetic from cursing where they would 
bless. That which we can not effect by legislation and 
police we can secure by education and voluntary organiza- 
tion. The Association of Charities offers helps to the wisely 
benevolent without interference with Church, benevolent 
society, or institution for the feeble. Where it is working 
efficiently it promises to reduce the evil which it attacks, 
and to bring the rich and poor more happily and sympa- 
thetically together, and in such a way that the poor will not 
be so likely to be impostors and indolent beggars. 

Among the provident charities which-have been fos- 
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tered by these associations we find in various cities the 
‘‘Labor Bureau,” which helps to find work for the unem- 
ployed, and to test the dishonest tramp; the Creche, or 
Day Nursery, which keeps the babe while the poor mother 
works all day; the penny savings’ banks, and schemes for 
collecting the small surplus of the poor to buy fuel at 
wholesale prices during the Winter; co-operative societies 
for buying all kinds of necessities; medical dispensaries, 
where the poor, for a small fee in advance, receive as right, 
and not as charity, the services of medical attendants; and 
many another device for encouraging and directing the poor 
to gain the advantages which have rewarded the foresight 
and thrift of the prosperous. Each of these schemes 
requires an entire article to treat it fully. It must not be 
thought that these new methods are mere devices to be 
benevolent without giving any thing. Those who have thus 
scoffed at the Association of Charities have ignored the fact 
that such work is far more costly, as it is far more satisfac- 
tory, than the too prevalent system of doles. It costs a 
great deal more to give thought, time, and personal work 
than it does to give cash. Usually, if you feed a man at 
your door he will be as hungry to-morrow, and a little more 
shiftless; but if you follow him up to“his home or haunt 
and cure him, he ybegs no more. 

(4.) Every State should have, as we have in Michigan, 
a board of charities and corrections, whose duty it shall be 
to inspect public institutions, to throw light into dark 
places, to make the officers of public charities feel that 
there is an eye upon them when routine has hardened them. 
It may not be necessary to clothe these persons with the 
power of removal or appointment. Their moral power is 
very great where they can do no more than visit, inquire, 
inspect, and print reports with recommendations. Many a 
filthy jail and horribly revolting poor-house has been set to 
rights after such a visit. The local ‘‘ Beadle Bumble” is 
always in terror of such calls; for, even if his heart is hard, 
he has a wholesome fear of public opinion when it is in- 
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structed. A great community will permit the most fearful 
abuses so long as it does not know of them or sees them 
but faintly. But there is always found a terrible force in 
the righteous indignation of a Christian community when 
the facts come out and are set forth by responsible citizens. 

Already these State boards are pressing such expedients 
as will tend to prevent the growth of a vicious and depraved 
stock. They are recommending the rescue of young chil- 
dren from parents who are sure to train their children to 
theft and prostitution, and their education in a new envi- 
ronment of Christian homes. They are watching poor- 
houses to prevent the possibility of paupers giving to the 
world an increase of their bad kind by intermingling of the 
sexes. They are urging that habitual criminals shall for- 
ever be incapacitated, by imprisonment or otherwise, from 
breeding their poisonous stock. They are eagerly guarding 
the frontier of Canada lest the paupers of the Old World 
should slip through to us by that route from the work- 
houses of England and Ireland, and they are seeking 
methods of preventing such families from entering by the 
ports of Boston and New York. 
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Articrte IV. 


WAR CORRESPONDENTS. 


DAVID D. THOMPSON, ESQ. 


One of the most important features of modern journal- 
ism is the attention given to ‘‘ wars and rumors of wars’’— 
the movements of military forces. In fact, war corre- 
spondence has become a distinct profession, and those 
who engage in it must be as thoroughly prepared as are 
educators or lawyers or doctors for their work. In addition 
to this the successful ones must show the genius and versa- 
tility of both the warrior and statesman, having to do with 
the work of both. It is true that in certain instances this 
duty has. been unexpectedly thrust upon some, but it 
became apparent that they had, unconsciously, as thor- 
oughly prepared themselves for it as they might have done 
had they had that work especially in view. Many distin- 
guished literary men and soldiers have written for the 
newspapers very readable descriptions of great battles, 
and yet were comparative failures as war correspondents, 
because they did not comprehend the deeper and more 
delicate relationships of journalism to the people. Archi- 
bald Forbes, who is, perhaps, the best qualified to express 
an opinion upon the subject, says that a war correspondent 
should have a thorough knowledge of the military art, and 
is the better equipped if he has taken a course under the 
instruction of the best military professors to be found. He 
ought to possess such a knowledge of the German and 
French languages as to be perfectly at home in conversing 
in both, and often finds a smattering. of Italian and Spanish 
serviceable. This knowledge nearly all the active war cor- 


respondents possess, and it has been their almost universal 
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experience that the ability to pick up languages is easily 
acquired. The best correspondents are not only well read 
in the modern history of all nations, but are constant and 
careful students of national and continental politics, and 
give close attention to the foreign columns of newspapers 
and to magazine and review articles dealing with the con- 
temporary impulses, drifts, and vicissitudes of prominent 
nationalities. During times of peace they are often called 
upon to write upon foreign affairs, and thus keep their 
minds in acquaintance with passing events. 

But for the dangers and hardships involved, the war cor- 
respondent holds the most desirable position upon a foreign 
daily paper. Not only does he feel the exhilaration which 
comes from the knowledge that he is daily writing history 
for an audience of thousands of people, who believe more 
in him and in what he says than in even those who are 
making history; but he is well paid for his services, is asso- 
ciated with the great men of the earth, and frequently 
becomes distinguished. Forbes says that ‘‘ in no profession 
can a man so swiftly make his name to ring throughout the 
world as by a stroke of brilliant success as a war correspond- 
ent.” As compared with the pay of many other journal- 
ists that of the war correspondent is princely. Forbes has, 
in time of peace, been paid a retainer at the rate of five 
thousand dollars a year, and in war time he has received two 
hundred and fifty dollars a week, with all expenses paid, and 
frequent gratuities for special successes of five thousand 
dollars at a time. Henry Hozier, for his services during 
the seven weeks’ war, received ten thousand dollars; and 
W. H. Russell, for the Franco-Prussian war, thirty thou- 
sand dollars. The merest tyro of a war correspondent 
receives from three hundred to five hundred dollars a month. 

The expression, ‘‘all expenses paid,” means a vast deal 
when applied to a war correspondent of the London Daily 
News, Times, Standard, or Telegraph. In the first place, 
such papers, during a war like the Franco-Prussian or the 
Russo-Turkish, have a corps of correspondents—sometimes 
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as many as four or five. An agent must be established 
at a head-quarters, the nearest telegraphic point to the 
seat of war, to whom the correspondents in the field 
either send or carry their letters for transmission by wire. 
During the war between Russia and Turkey the Daily 
News had three correspondents with the Russian army in 
the field—Forbes, MacGahan, and Millet—the two latter 
Americans ; and the Zimes had four. These correspondents 
were personally well supplied with saddle-horses, a wagon, 
tent, and complete camp outfit, with a regularly organized 
line of couriers to carry their telegrams from the field to the 
telegraphic head-quarters. Most of them would send short 
descriptions daily, but a great battle would be given thou- 
sands of words, and on two occasions Forbes telegraphed 
eight columns to the Mews. The total expense of a feat 
of this character would aggregate about five thousand dol- 
lars; but the returns to the paper amply justified the outlay. 

The London Times was the first paper to send out a 
correspondent for the exclusive purpose of reporting the 
daily history of a war. The letters of this correspondent 
not only vastly increased the power of the Thunderer, as 
the Zimes was more appropriately called during the Crimean 
War than now, but it made William H. Russell famous. 
A mere accident afforded Russell this opportunity to distin- 
guish himself. Another had been selected to represent the 
Times in the Crimea, but, at the last moment, it was ascer- 
tained that he could not go, and Russell, then a reporter 
in the gallery of the House of Commons, was put in his 
place, and proved to be the one best adapted for the posi- 
tion. Though totally ignorant of the science, scenes, and 
associations of war, he possessed the then more desired 
qualities of a bold, powerful, and picturesque writer, with 
a faculty for reproducing in terse and telling English 
sketches of scenery, of camp life, and of war, which have 
never been surpassed. Through his letters, in which he 
called attention to the condition of the soldiers, hundreds 
of whom were dying weekly, he roused the wrath of the 
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English people, and saved the British army from annihila- 
tion by destitution and disease. Their effect can only be 
compared to that of MacGahan’s letters to the Dazly 
News, describing the Bulgarian atrocities, which produced 
such immense effects upon public feeling and opinion. 
Russell’s services have been in demand ever since, though 
he has repeatedly been outdone by newer men. He re- 
ported our late civil war, taking the political as well as mili- 
tary movements of both sides, for the Zzies, and his haste 
to get to New York with an account of the first battle of 
Bull Run, in order to send it by the first outgoing steamer, 
led some people to suppose he was a coward, and that he 
sneakingly joined in the ignominious retreat of the Union 
soldiers and their vast camp following friends, and got to 
Washington before the rest only because he was more 
frightened than they. For his journalistic zeal and enter- 
prise he was sarcastically dubbed ‘‘ Bull Run Russell,”’ and 
there are thousands of people in America to-day who look 
upon him as a physical coward, though, as a matter of fact, 
there is not a braver man that treads the earth. 

Since 1870 the London Zimes has been eclipsed in war 
correspondence by its neighbor, the Daily News, which has 
had the services of correspondents who most. distinguished 
themselves and their paper in every war since that year, 
down to the present—MacGahan, Forbes, and O’Donovan. 
These correspondents have excelled in grasping and describ- 
ing the political or international questions involved, as well 
as in bold and hazardous adventures, and in reporting the 
movements of armies and their significance. 

In one of these brilliant and truly statesman-like writers 
(J. A. MacGahan) we of America have reason for cherishing 
the pride and high esteem shown by Congress and the Presi- 
dent in providing for the conveyance of his remains to our 
shores and their honorable burial. He was born in Perry 
County, Ohio, January 12, 1844. His father, a native of 
Ireland, died when he was seven years old, but he was care- 
fully raised by his good mother who, though possessed of 
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but slender means, resolved to spend it in educating her 
children. Young MacGahan learned rapidly; read dili- 
gently books that pleased and instructed, especially history 
and biography; always studied closely, sometimes being 
so absorbed in a book as to neglect his meals and sleep. 
Facts in the lives of men and the history of nations with 
which he stored his mind during his boyhood enabled him 
to become not only one of the most intelligent and inter- 
esting newspaper writers of his time, but an entertaining 
conversationalist as well. When about twenty-four years 
old he decided to go to Europe; for which purpose his 
mother, proud of the abilities of her boy, gave him all the 
money she could spare. His object in going abroad was to 
improve his general education and to study law. In 1868 
he went to Brussels, where he spent some months studying 
the modern languages and law, living part of the time in 
Belgium, Germany, and France, and writing occasional let- 
ters to American newspapers. 

When war between France and Germany was declared 
MacGahan offered his services to the New York Herald, 
which accepted them. At the close of the war he went 
to Paris, where he remained during the bloody days of 
the Commune, of which he gave a graphic description in his 
letters to the Herald. His genial manners and mother 
wit enabled him to keep out of serious trouble during that 
trying period, though he was once arrested and put in 
prison to await the sentence of death, from which he escaped 
through the efforts of Minister Washburne. The Summer 
and Fall of 1871 he spent in different parts of Europe and 
Southern Russia in the employ of the Herald, and in 1872 
attended the conference on the Alabama claims at Geneva. 
In 1873 he was ordered by the Herald to accompany the Rus- 
sian expedition against Khiva. He, with a number of 
English correspondents, applied for passes, and though all 
were refused except MacGahan, his pass proved of no 
value, further than to permit him to accompany Eugene 
Schuyler, American secretary of legation at St. Petersburgh, 
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then on his way to Tashkend, as far as Fort Perovsky, on 
the Syr Daria, where they parted. 

MacGahan, after following the trail of the army several 
hundred miles, was arrested by the commandant at Kalata, 
and informed that he must wait until instructions could be 
received as to what should be done with him. It seeming 
to him probable that the war might be over before the 
instructions should come, he with his guide and horses 
slipped off during the night, and were many miles away 
before their flight was discovered. Though a troop of Cos- 
sacks started in pursuit they never caught up with him, and 
after a journey of thirty days through a pathless desert, 
during which two of his horses perished from thirst, he 
reached the Russian army, and was received by them with 
hospitality and admiration. The fame of his wonderful ride 
spread throughout Central Asia, and became one of the 
most celebrated exploits of the whole campaign. Eugene 
Schuyler says of it: ‘‘His ride across the desert was 
spoken of everywhere in Central Asia as by far the most 
wonderful that had ever been done there, as he went 
through a country which was supposed to be hostile, know- 
ing nothing of the roads or of the language. Even the 
officer whose scouts had failed to catch MacGahan, from 
whom long afterward, when coming from Khokand, I heard 
of my companion’s safe arrival at Khiva, was delighted at 
his pluck, and used the significant Russian expression 
‘molodetz,’ a brave fellow—the greatest possible praise 
under such circumstances.’’ His adventures during this 
journey, as well as the story of the Khivan war, are told in 
the ‘‘Campaigning on the Oxus.” While upon this expe- 
dition he formed,those acquaintances and friendships with 
Russian officers and soldiers which enabled him ever after- 
ward to feel at home in their camps, and gave him the 
entrée of the highest Russian military circles. 

The years intervening between the close of the Khivan 
campaign and the insurrection in the Turkish provinces 
MacGahan spent in writing his book, ‘‘Campaigning on 
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the Oxus,”’ in reporting the Carlist war in Spain, and in 
the Arctic regions. When the revolt of the Balkan prov- 
inces assumed serious proportions: he was sent by the 
Daily News to Constantinople, where he heard the stories 
of the massacres in Bulgaria. He at once started for the 
scene of the outrages, and found that the worst had never 
been ‘told. His letters describing what he saw with his own 
eyes horrified and aroused the civilized world, and are said 
by Lieutenant Greene to have been ‘‘far more potent than 
any other cause in bringing about the recent war and the 
liberation of the greater part of Bulgaria from Turkish 
rule. . . . The manner in which the policy of the 
British cabinet was deranged by the storm of indignation 
against the Turks which these outrages raised in England 
is a matter of common notoriety.” Of these same letters 
Forbes wrote: ‘‘ As mere literary work I know of nothing 
to excel it in vividness, in pathos, in a burning earnestness, 
in a glow that thrills from -the heart to the heart. His let- 
ters fired Mr. Gladstone into a convulsive paroxysm of 
revolt against the barbarities they described. They stirred 
England to its very depths, and men traveling in railway 
carriages were to be noticed with flushed faces and moist- 
ened eyes as they read them. Lord Beaconsfield, then 
premier of England, tried to whistle down the wind the 
veracities of the exposures they made. Tlte master of 
sneers jibed at the ‘coffee-house’ babble that was making 
the nations to throb with indignant passion,” but in vain. 
*‘It is not too much to say that this Ohio boy who, in June, 
1878, was laid in his all too premature grave on the shores 
of the Hellespont, changed the face of Eastern Europe.” 
By way of showing the love of the people of Bulgaria 
for MacGahan, Forbes says: ‘‘ MacGahan, when traveling in 
Bulgaria with me during the war time, would occasionally 
enter some village which he had previously visited during his 
investigations into the atrocities. It was touching to see 
how the people thronged about him, fondly hailing him as 
their liberator, and kissing his hands with a devotion that 
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was thoroughly sincere. It is absolutely the truth that 
there was a large faction in Bulgaria agitating for the offer 
to MacGahan of the throne of the new principality, while 
as yet the treaty of Berlin had not made the stipulation that 
the nominee should be one of princely blood.” 

MacGahan was with the Russian army—the larger part 
of the time with his friend Skobeleff, the affection between 
them being likened to that of David and Jonathan—from 
the opening of hostilities until his death from typhus fever 
at Constantinople, June 9, 1878. Of his relations to the 
Russian authorities a Russian friend wrote: ‘‘ With his 
indomitable coolness and quaint imperturbability MacGahan 
had wonderful success in gaining his point. In St. Peters- 
burgh, before the declaration of the war, they had some 
difficulty about authorizing his presence with the army in 
the capacity of correspondent. He did not bully or get 
ugly, but quietly said: ‘I appear as the ambassador of the 
English opposition ;’ and the authorities laughed and yielded. 
MacGahan could do any thing he liked with Ignatieff, 
calmly made love to Madame Ignatieff, rather patronized 
Prince Gortschakoff, and nodded affably to the Grand Duke 
Nicholas.” During the war he was always in the front, 
which he averred to be the least dangerous post in a battle. 
He seemed to care nothing for shot or shell, and when the 
fire was hottest would endeavor to distract the thoughts of 
his more nervous associates with choice quotations from 
‘* Alice in Wonderland,” a book he had read in his boy- 
hood, and which was always a favorite. Nothing appar- 
ently ruffled his temper or caused him serious annoyance, 
though there were many provocations. Hostilities between 
Russia and Turkey had been suspended, and MacGahan was © 
in Constantinople making preparations to attend the Berlin 
Congress when he was attacked with the black typhus and 
died. He was buried in the Greek cemetery at Pera, his 
funeral being attended by the United States minister and 
other officers of the legation, by the officers of the United 
States steamer Dispatch, by a large number of Russian 
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officers, among whom was General Skobeleff; and masses 
were said for the repose of his soul in St. Petersburgh and 
at other points in Russia. 

The Bulgarians perpetuate his memory by an annual 
mass in the cathedral at Tirnova upon the anniversary of his 
death. Lieutenant Greene, in his ‘‘ Army Life in Russia,” 
pays this tribute to the distinguished correspondent: ‘'No 
man of his age has, in recent years, done more to bring 
honor on the name of America throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe and far. into Asia; no man has more 
faithfully served the English-speaking races by telling them 
the truth about great events, in an attractive form, in their 
daily papers. His letters may be studied as models by 
those who propose to adopt his profession, and his sterling 
character, his pluck, and his energy by every man who aims 
at honest success in any walk of life.” 

Widely as MacGahan was known to the statesmen and 
people of Europe, another correspondent of the News, 
Archibald Forbes, is better known to the people of the 
United States than was the famous Ohio boy. Forbes is, 
to-day, the most distinguished war correspondent living, 
and it is no injustice to others to say that his labors entitle 
him to his position. He is the son of a_Presbyterian min- 
ister, and was born in 1838. His father’s circumstances 
enabled him to obtain more than a common-school educa-. 
tion, and he had begun his second year at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity, when his father suddenly dropped dead in his pulpit, 
and the son was obliged to leave college. In 1859, with 
two thousand five hundred dollars in his possession, he 
started for Canada, and landed at Quebec, where he remained 


‘until he exhausted his small fortune, when he shipped for 


England as a common sailor. Being moneyless he enlisted 
in the royal dragoons, where his intelligence was so appre- 
ciated that he was appointed schoolmaster to his com- 
pany, and was made quartermaster-sergeant, because he 
was the only man in the company who could solve the 
problem:: ‘‘If one man is allowed the thirty-seventh part. 
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of an ounce of pepper per day, what is the amount to be 
drawn for two hundred men per week?” During this period 
of history he wrote articles that were accepted by House- 
hold Words and the Cornwall Magazine, and won a prize 
of fifteen guineas offered for an essay to be written by a 
workingman on ‘‘The Advantages the Mother Country 
Defives from Her Colonies,”’ the information for which he 
obtained from an old encyclopedia he accidentically found. 
He remained in the army five years, when his health failed, 
and he was sent to the hospital. He remained there, with- 
out improvement, for eighteen months, when he concluded 
that if he would be cured he must leave, which he did, and 
went to London. | 

Forbes’s first journalistic work was for the Evening Star, 
in 1865. He wrote occasionally for the Morning Adver- 
tiser, and once had a short paragraph published in the 
Daily News, little suspecting that a few years later he would 
be the most valuable and most famous man on the, staff of 
that paper. Becoming ambitious he started a paper of his 
own, called the London Scotsman, for which he was writing 
a novel when the Franco-German war broke out. He says 
he felt that he was ‘‘called” to be a war correspondent, 
and so informed James Grant, of the Morning Advertiser, 
who a few days later said to him: ‘‘I’ve concluded to offer 
you a position as war correspondent; choose which ever side 
you prefer.” Being familiar with the German language and 
German tactics he started for Saerbuch. He was an eye- 
witness of the historic ‘‘ baptism of‘fire,” and afterwards of 
the annihilation of the French army at Sedan, of the funeral 
of the late Emperor Napoleon at Chiselhurst, and was with 
the party who found the dead body of the Prince Imperial — 
in Africa. After the investment of Paris the Morning Ad- 
vértiser suddenly dismissed him; but, conscious that he 
possessed information of value, he went to London and 
sought to secure a position on the 7imes. This being de- 
clined, he drew cuts for the next application, and the Mews 
won. His information was accepted, and he was told to. 
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write three columns; and having done so without exhaust- 
ing the subject, he was told to continue to write until it 
was completed. He wrote six columns and arranged for a 
second article; but when he presented the latter the man- 
ager said: ‘‘I don’t think we want it.” This treatment 
angered him, and he left the office in a rage. The manager 
soon regretted his decision, and ran after the offended cor- 
respondent, chasing him some distance before overtaking 
him, when he said: ‘‘I want you to go to Metz to-night 
for us.”” Forbes left three hours later, and rendered most 
valuable service during that war. But it was during the 
war between Russia and Turkey that he especially distin- 
guished himself, and made his name famous the world over. 
Twice he rode over one hundred miles (once one hundred and 
seventy miles) on horseback without stopping, and on each 
occasion wrote a dispatch of eight columns before he rested. 
His military knowledge was so accurate that, after the battle 
of Shipka Pass, the czar requested him to visit his tent and 
give him an account of the battle, which he did, and 
received the thanks of his majesty. 

After the Russo-Turkish war ended Forbes was ordered, 
in succession, to Afghanistan, Burmah (where he inter- 
viewed King Thebau), and to Zululand. In the latter 
country he performed a feat even more remarkable than 
any before. Immediately after the defeat of Cetewayo at 
Ulundi he started for the nearest telegraph office at Land- 
man’s Drift. The distance was one hundred and ten miles, 
and every foot of the way was through a hostile country. 
He rode the entire distance in fifteen hours without a guide 
or companion, part of the time through a fog so dense that 
he could scarcely see the ground beneath his horse’s feet, 
and twice lost his way. His information was so important 
that the commander at Landman's Drift requested him to 
ride on with all speed to Port Durnford, in order to furnish 
Wolseley with the details of the battle and the condition 
of the army. With only a brief rest he started upon his 
additional ride of one hundred and seventy miles to Pieter- 
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maritzburg, which he made in thirty-five hours—a ride of 
two hundred and eighty miles in fifty-six hours, with but 
six hours’ sleep. He had been wounded in the leg, and 
the long ride caused the limb to become so swollen as 
finally to require his riding in a carriage. His news reached 
London ahead of any official dispatches, and was read in 
Parliament, producing great excitement. For his enterprise 
he was most warmly thanked by Wolseley. For some 
months Forbes has spent his time in traveling around the 
world, lecturing upon subjects which he can illustrate with 
incidents from his experience and adventures as a war cor- 
respondent. 

Edmund O’Donovan, who lost his life with Hicks 
Pasha’s army, since his return from Merv received much 
of the public notice that for some time had been exclusively 
bestowed upon Forbes. His letters from Central Asia 
added largely to the reputation of the Mews for journalistic 
enterprise, and there is little doubt that had he lived to describe 
the campaign against the False Prophet, his letters from 
Africa would have increased its circulation, and possibly 
his fame. 

O’Donovan was born in Ireland. He studied medicine 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and was, for a time, sub-librarian 
of that institution. From his father, who was a well- 
known Celtic scholar, he inherited a taste for antiquarian 
research and philology, and of his vast store of information 
his volume entitled ‘‘The Merv Oasis” gives ample evi- 
dence. Medicine not proving to his taste, he sought a 
more adventurous career, and about the breaking out of 
the Franco-Prussian war enlisted in the French army, and 
at the battle of Orleans was wounded and made a prisoner. 

O’Donovan began his journalistic career as the war cor- 
respondent of an Irish paper during the Carlist war in Spain. 
His graphic letters describing the bombardment of San 
Sebastian attracted the attention of the manager of the 
Daily News, who engaged him to go to Herzegovina, and 
afterward to accompany the Turkish army during the war 
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with Russia—MacGahan and Forbes representing the same 
paper on the other side. Though the work of the latter 
eclipsed that of other correspondents, O’Donovan’s labors 
were appreciated by the paper, and when the war closed he 
was ordered to explore Central Asia. The Russians were 
then about to send an expedition against the Tekke Turko- 
mans, and he arranged to accompany it. A change being 
made in the command of the expedition he was ordered to 
quit the Russian lines. He spent six months in Asterabad, 
and then went to Teheran to solicit permission to accom- 
pany Skobeleff. His request was refused, whereupon he 
sent. Skobeleff the memorable telegram, ‘‘ Au revoir 2 Merv” 
(till we meet at Merv). From Teheran he made his way, 
sometimes alone with his followers, sometimes in company 
with a pilgrim caravan, to the Akhal Tekke country, with 
the leaders of which he established friendly relations, and 
proceeded as far as the Markow Mountain, from which, with 
his field glass, he watched the Russian operations at the 
beleagured city of Geop Tekke, and saw the fall of this 
Turkoman stronghold. This conquest virtually ended the 
war, and he started across the desert for Merv. With Cos- 
sacks behind and Turkomans before him, after getting rid 
of his Persian escort, he rode straight across the desolate, 
waterless country, and unprotected into the hands of the 
Central Asia barbarians. As soon as he entered the ancient 
city of Merv he was made a prisoner, the inhabitants sup- 
posing him at first to be a Russian spy. In course of time 
he succeeded not only in allaying their suspicions, and in 
proving himself to be a citizen of a friendly power, but 
so ingratiated himself in their good will that he was elected 
one of the national triumvirate or rulers of the nation, with 
the power of life and death over his subjects. He admin- 
istered his office about six months, when vigorous sugges- 
tions being made that he accept the faith of Islam, and 
take to himself the four wives permitted to a true believer, 
he concluded that he had better make arrangements to 
return to civilization. This he found a difficult matter, but 
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finally succeeded in persuading his loving subjects that he 
could be of more use to them if he would temporarily 
return to London than to remain in Merv. On his way 
home he was arrested in Constantinople for speaking disre- 
spectfully of the sultan and the Turkish nation, and, on 
Christmas day, 1881, was sentenced to six months’ impris- 
onment, which was, through the influence of friends, com- 
muted to perpetual banishment from Ottoman dominions. 
Speaking of his career Mr. O’Donavan said: ‘‘I owe my 
success and good fortune to Ireland that reared me, to my 
old frieze coat that protected me” (and which he carried 
through all his journeyings), ‘‘to the Mews that encouraged 
me, and to Merv that imprisoned me.” 

O’Donovan devoted about a year after his return to the 
preparation of an account of his journeys, which was pub- 
lished in two volumes, entitled ‘‘The Merv Oasis.” These 
volumes contain a vast amount of information, and will be 
a standard authority upon the region described for years to 
come. When Hicks Pasha, shortly after the downfall of 
Arabi Pasha, started with his native army to suppress the 
rebellion in the Soudan, O’Donovan accompanied him—as 
the result shows, to his own death. For weeks at a time, 
during his travels in Central Asia, the chances of his escape 
with his life were more uncertain than they were supposed 
to be of his returning from the expedition to Central Africa; 
and, doubtless, had he been given his choice, with his 
knowledge of the barbarians of Central Asia he would have 
chosen the latter, and yet it proved the more dangerous. 

Among the less distinguished war correspondents, per- 
haps most prominent is Drew Gay, of the Daily Telegraph. 
He is a brilliant and striking descriptive writer, and believes 
that all is fair in love, war, and newspaper enterprise. He 
never asks favors and never grants any. During the Russo- 
Turkish war he secured a great advantage over all other 
correspondents with the Turkish army. His paper was 
extremely pro-Turkish, and he lost no opportunity of flat- 
tering the Turks through his telegrams and letters. By 
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this means he acquired familiar, and even semi-confiden- 
tial, relations with the sultan and his ministers, and be- 
came a sort of adviser to the Turkish press censor, and 
had passed through his hands all the telegrams and let- 
ters of the correspondents at the front, with power to 
delay or suppress them, and to make whatever use he 
wished of them. During the Arabi insurrection he repre- 
sented the Telegraph in Africa, and one day telégraphed 
that a couple of British pickets had ingloriously fled in the 
presence of the enemy. It turned out that the men had 
been placed on the extreme Outposts, and in retiring at the 
approach of the enemy had simply obeyed instructions. 
Gay’s dispatch was taken as a national insult, and such a 
hue and cry arose that the manager of the Telegraph felt 
obliged to recall him. 

Another correspondent who has acquired a wide reputa- 
tion by his pluck and enterprise is Captain E. Cameron, 
who was wounded and captured by the Boers in the Trans- 
vaal, and released by his captors (who were frightened at 
their victory) as soon as they ascertained he was a corre- 
spondent, and implored to sue for peace. This he did, not 
neglecting to first telegraph the Standard an account of the 
disaster to the English forces. 

Two, at least, among the artists who have represented 
English illustrated papers in the field deserve a place among 
the famous war correspondents. These afe Frederick Vil- 
liers, of the London Graphic, who perished with the army 
of Hicks Pasha, and Frank D. Millet, a Boston artist, who 
was with the Russian army during the entire campaign. 
Millet desired to see the war for the studies it might afford 
him in his art, but he proved to be one of the most accom- 
plished writers in the field, and some of the most interest- 
ing letters published by the Daily News were his work. 

Frederick Villiers was born in London in 1850, and was 
a student of the Royal Academy. In 1876 he joined the 
staff of the Graphic, and was called upon to perform. the 
most important service for the paper, being to it what 
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Forbes is to the Mews. He illustrated war scenes during 
the Russo-Turkish war and the war in Afghanistan, remain- 
ing in the latter country until the sham treaty of peace at 
Gundamuk, which resulted in the massacre of Major Cavag- 
nari and his staff, and had in his possession the pens with 
which that famous treaty was signed. He was brilliant 
with his pen and clever with his pencil, and united in 
himself the best requisites of a war correspondent. His 
sketches in the Graphic gave him a wide reputation, and 
his dispatches and letters showed him to be a man of dar- 
ing and action. 

The fate of O’Donovan and Villiers is an illustration of 
the dangers attending the position of a war correspondent. - 
There is no one, not even the enlisted soldier, whose life is 
more frequently endangered than that of him who under- 
takes to write the daily history of wars for the readers of 
the daily newspaper. Yet such is the fascination of the voca- 
tion, such the chances for fame, that the number of aspi- 
rants for the perilous position is far in excess of the demand, 
It would be impossible to measure the extent of the 
influence of such war correspondents as we have named, in 
producing changes in the sanitary and ethic regulations of 
armies; in bringing on and terminating wars; in ameliorat- 
ing the conditions of weaker nations; in changing national 
boundaries, and modifying treaties. 
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THE EXEGETE AND THE THEOLOGIAN, 
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BY REV. W. H. H. MARSH, D. D. 


Tue Rev. P. J. Cloag, D. D., of Scotland, in his Commen-. 
tary on ‘‘The Acts of the Apostles,” referring to the bap- 
tism of Lydia and her household, says: ‘‘ Evidently the 
passage in itself can not be adduced as proof either for or 
against infant baptism.” He then adds, ‘‘This subject 
(infant baptism), however, belongs to dogmatical and not 
to exegetical theology.”* With the controversy respect- 
ing infant baptism we havé nothing to do in this paper; 
but with the assumption contained in the quotation from 
Dr. Cloag we have. His assumption is, that the spheres 
of dogmatical and exegetical theology are so distinct that. 
some things belong to the one and not to the other. To: 
how many questions beside infant baptism Dr. Cloag would 
apply the principle he assumes we do not know. Probably: 
to only a very small number. About that we are not 
concerned. The significant thing is that a Presbyterian 
divine of his ability and position should make such a dis- 
tinction, and thereby affirm that there can be either prac- 
tice or belief, for the authority of which we rely on the 
Word of God, that belongs to dogmatical and not to exe-. 
getical theology. If it were the statement of the personal 
opinion of Dr. Cloag we should not have adverted to it,. 
but it is, in fact, much more. It is an. incidental observa- 
tion unconsciously defining the development and diverg- 
ence of two existing tendencies. One is the arbitrary 
insistance of dogmatic belief that the interpretation of the. . 


*Cloag ‘*On Acts,”’ Vol. II, page 119, Ed. 1870, Edinburgh, 
VoL. VI, No. 24—32 
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Bible must accord with accepted dogmatic presuppositions ; 
the other to give such prominence to semi-rationalistic meth- 
.ods of interpretation and to the merely literary spirit as 
more and more to divorce Biblical exegesis itself from the 
consensus of Bible truth as incarnated in the convictions of 
evangelical Christians. 

Traditional belief has begotten traditional interpreta- 
tion.* ‘This is one side. The progress of exegetical study 
which, compared with the Reformation era, has been very 
great, and which refuses to be restricted by the boundaries 
of creed statements and the stereotyped interpretation of 
standard proof texts is the other. To the ‘‘ Higher Criti- 
cism’’ as presented by Professor C. A. Briggs—and cer- 
tainly by him in its most favorable aspects towards evan- 
gelical views of the Bible—we can not assent. With the 
‘*New Theology” as it agonizes in the pains of parturition 
on the pages of the Rev. Dr. T. T. Munger’s book, or as 
its shadowy form sometimes appears in the Andover Re- 
view, we have no sympathy. But there is one fact in the 
‘*Higher Criticism” and the ‘‘New Theology” prejudice 
must not be permitted to ignore, nor the strength of our 
confidence in the ‘‘Old Theology” allow us to underesti- 
mate. It is that they are both the outcome of the two 
tendencies we have defined. They represent a movement, 
honest in its intention, however mistaken in its method, to 
reconstruct our views of the Bible and to so remould our 
conception of what it teaches and how it was meant to 
teach what it does, as to remove the current antagonism 
between these two tendencies. Thus viewed the nebulous 
agitation called the ‘‘ New Theology” is something that can 
not be fiippantly ignored, nor can its advocates be routed by 
sneers and resounding shouts for orthodoxy. We think it 
one of the most subtle defections from the truth the 
Church has ever been called to resist or theologians to 
detect and refute, because its roots lie so deeply in the 
advance of sacred learning since the Reformation, and be- 

*See “* Biblical Study,” by Professor Briggs, pp. 98, 99. 
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cause, practically, it has so much in sympathy with the 
expansive Christian life of our century. If its causes are 
not analyzed and mastered we shall be at great disadvan- 
tage in the controversy of which it is the herald; for it is a 
timely admonition that exegesis and theology must be kept 
closely together; that their functions are not dissimilar; 
and that personal regeneration by the Holy Spirit, who 
revealed the Word by inspired men, is essential both to the 
correct interpretation of that Word and the definition of 
its doctrines. , 

We say their functions are not dissimilar, neither are 
they tdentical. The one works in the quarry, the other 
builds with material thus supplied.* Of exegesis the 
object is, says Dr. A. A. Hodge, ‘to arrive at the exact 
mind of the Holy Spirit in the interpretation of the text ;” 
and of theology the design is, he says, ‘‘by means of a 
just and impartial induction from the sacred text, truly 
interpreted, to present a scientific exhibition of: all the doc- 
trines of the Bible in their essential relations.”+ We ac- 
cept these definitions. They are clear, concise, comprehen- 
sive. Whatever we are about to say respecting the sphere 
and functions of either exegete or theologian, we design to 
be within the limitations of these definitions. Restricting 
ourselves to the sphere and functions we can have nothing 
to say, except indirectly, regarding the qualifications of the 
competent exegete or the culture and scholarship necessary 
to the Biblical theologian. Our position is, that theology 
must rest upon exegesis, because interpretation must pre- 
cede induction. ‘Exegesis must not be deflected from the 
straight line of the truth contained in the Word, in order 
that seeming results may give support to accepted dogmas. 
On the contrary, received doctrines must be held subject to 
modification or to be entirely rejected as the progress of 
exegesis unfolds the fuller meaning of the Word. It was 

* Consult a valuable paper by Professor W. A. Stevens on ‘‘Construc- 


tive Exegesis,” in 7. Sac. for April, 1882. 
t ‘Outlines of Theology,’”’ page 48, Ed. 186s. 
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pertinently and forcibly said by an able writer nearly thirty 
years ago—a time when the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” and ‘‘ New 
Theology” were unknown here--that ‘‘theology without 
interpretation is the source of many deadly errors. Before 
we can expound the Word of God we must know what it 
is.”"* This is indisputable, but as there is progress in inter- 
pretation there must be, of necessity, enlarged. conceptions 
in theology. The advance in the former and the widening 
horizon of thought in the latter must be together, not sep- 
arately. Only in this way, as an authority has shown, can 
the Church, at any period, ‘‘ speak out of present and actual 
convictions.’’t| For if there is no such thing as ‘‘pro- 
gressive theology,” there is a progressive knowledge of 
what God has revealed. It would be presumption to claim 
that any creed exactly and exhaustively formulated the 
entire contents of the Bible. Such an assumption, to be 
valid, would require an absolutely perfect understanding of 
whatever the Word of God contains. The work of the 
exegete and the theologian has reached in depth and breadth 
and height, a position far in advance of any stage in pre- 
vious progress. But the work of neither is yet completed. 
The work of both is, because of the progress made, more 
important now than ever before. Never was it less possible 
or more perilous for the exegete to ignore the theologian or 
for the theologian to disparage the thorough work done by 
the exegete. They have before them the same volume— 
the Holy Scriptures—and for the same purpose to ascertain 
and formulate its meaning; but it does not follow from this 
that they are interdependent, in the same sense and to the 
same extent mutually aiding each other. In affirming this 
it is not forgotten that there is no doctrine in theology not 
equally a question in exegesis; and, therefore, that when- 
ever an exegetical problem is solved, that solution will force 
itself to the front and become a question in theology. 


* Princeton Review, April, 1855. 
t Professor Rainy’s ‘‘Development and Delivery of Christian Doc- 
trine.”’ 
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But it is precisely for this-reason that questions in exegesis’ 
must, logically, precede all questions concerning the formal 
statement of dogmatic faith. This being so, the exegete 
and the theologian can not have to each other those recip- 
rocal relations interdependence implies. That is, the the- 
ologian is not to the exegete what the exegete is to the 
theologian. The disputes of theologians over the phraseology 
of creeds—for example, the controversy between ‘‘ High” 
and ‘‘Low Churchmen” in the Episcopal Church as to the 
meaning of the baptismal service—is futile and absurd, be- 
cause the fundamental inquiry is, whether or not the phrase- 
ology itself defines a belief or a practice for which the Word 
of God gives any support. The theologian is, in a sense, 
perfectly transparent, bound to conform the belief he formu- 
lates and defends to the demonstrated and fixed results of 
exegesis. In so far as he may be unwilling to do this he 
‘ repudiates the essential principle of Protestantism, the Bible, 
the only and the final authority in all belief and practice. If 
the exegete, devoutly revering the Word of God, has ascer- 
tained with greater lucidness and exactness, by means of the 
established rules for the grammatical analysis of the Hebrew 
and Greek, and the settled principles of cognate philology, 
the thought of the Holy Spirit in the revealed Word, then 
the theologian is bound to re-examine both the terminology 
of his creed and the interpretation and pertinency of his 
proof tests in the light of such results of exegetical study. 
The theologian is not bound to harmonize his creed with 
whatever may chance to be the popular philosophy, as was 
done in the early centuries,* and has been repeated during 
many periods since in the progress of Christian doctrine. 
Neither is he required to bring forth an explanation that 
will remove the contradictions apparently existing between 
accepted views of what the Bible teaches and the latest 
hypotheses advanced in the domain of scientific specula- 
tion; but he must bow reverently to ‘the decisions of a 
devout, learned, and comprehensive exegesis of the Word 


*Comp. Butler's ‘‘ Ancient Philosophy,” Vol. II, pp. 317, 318. 
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of God. The terminology of his creed statement, venera- 
tion for his traditional faith, and loyalty to the decisions of 
his ecclesiastical courts, must each and all give place to the 
more comprehensive and correct conceptions of Bible truth 
it is the province of the exegete to evolve from what God 
has spoken. And this is the tendency of whatever is 
designed to make theology less systematic in the scho- 
lastic sense, and more Biblical in the sense of giving the 
immediate interpretation of the Word priority to even the 
best forms of evangelical systematic creed statements.* 
The validity of the position that the theologian is 
bound to readjust his beliefs to the results of exegesis is 
confirmed by the history of doctrine in its relation to inter- 
pretation. For the tendency of formulated doctrines has 
been not only to unchangeable verbal definition, but also to 
appeal for support to traditional interpretations and to the 
decrees of ecclesiastical councils. There were ages during“ 
which ‘‘a sound interpretation, resting on a grammatico- 
historical basis, was scarcely known, in consequence of the 
neglect of philological studies, and it was not until the 
close of this period that light began to dawn. Scripture 
was interpreted, either in close accordance with the dicta 
of ecclesiastical tradition or in an arbitrary and allegorical 
manner, so as to subserve a subtle scholasticism or a re- 
fined mysticism.” The Word of God was appealed to, 
but both appeal and exegesis were for the confirmation of 
what the Church held and her theologians taught as the 
traditional belief. The appeal to the Bible, in so far as there 
may be said to have Leen any, was with the predetermina- 
tion, and the exposition with the prejudgment that it 
must be forced to confirm, and in no case allowed to con- 
tradict doctrines already accepted by the Church and defined 
by her theologians. In this way the latter came to be only 
the echoes of the decisions of the Church which imperiously 


*Comp. ‘Biblical Theology of the New Testament,” by Dr. C, F. 
Schmid, pp. 2, 3. Venable’s Translation, second edition. 

t+ Hagenbach’s ‘History of Doctrines,” Vol. II, page 170. Edin- 
burgh edition, 1880. 
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forbade any interpretation inimical to received doctrines. 
Thus fetters and manacles were put on the interpreter by 
the Church, and these had to be broken by the true exe- 
getical spirit and by a more devout understanding of the 
science and province of exegesis, before a broader and fuller 
conception of the meaning of the inspired Word was pos- 
sible. From the time of Jerome and Augustine to that of 
Nicolaus de Lyra—that is, from the era immediately pre- 
ceding the full development of the arrogant assumptions 
and despotic ecclesiastical sway of the papacy to the epoch 
inaugurating the Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
whatever of exegesis there was, with scarcely noticeable 
exceptions—had but one object, the defense of the dogmas 
of the Church. The logic of Aristotle was united with the 
truths of revelation, and the progress of exegesis retarded. 
By abstruse dialectics, and not by the final utterances 
of Scripture, the ecclesiastical principles and practices 
of the Church were defended and proven. Under such 
conditions and with such deeply rooted preconceptions, 
exegesis was impossible. The work of the exegete and 
the theologian became tnterdependent. The one measured 
and determined the other. The scholastics of the period 
to which we refer are, as interpreters, for this reason less 
reliable than the ante-Nicene Fathers, notwithstanding their 
wild allegorizing and mysticism because, if they were not 
deeply learned as were the scholastics, they lived and taught 
in an age not subjected to the sway of a fully organized 
ecclesiastical despotism. The ante-Nicene Fathers, if they 
abound in vagaries of interpretation, did exalt the Word 
of God; but the learning and philosophical speculations of 
the successors of Jerome and Augustine were devoted 
chiefly to the defense of whatever the Church believed and 
practiced. Theological beliefs were decreed by the authori- 
ties of the Church, and those beliefs were interpreted into 
the Bible. They were not tested by so interpreting: the 
Bible as to leave it free to speak for itself. 

If there ever was to be reformation and return to the 
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teaching and authority of the Word of God it was neces- 
sary that exegesis should be disenthralled from the bondage 
in which for centuries it had been held. The revival of 
learning was the preparation for those exegetical studies, 
without which the Reformation could not have been. The 
return to Biblical exegesis made the Reformation inevi- 
table. As men began to understand what the Word of 
God was, the divine thought received into their lives made 
not merely the open Bible but the Bible understood, a 
power that could not be successfully resisted. It was this 
gave the reformers their invincible convictions, and made 
their assaults on the citadel of theological error and eccle- 
siastical corruption irresistible. But in the development 
of Protestantism there has been the same tendency to make 
the sphere and functions of the exegete and the theologian 
interdependent. This tendency, as in Romanism, has crys- 
tallized into the fact more than once, and the results of 
exegesis have been required to conform to the accepted 
creed and to the stereotyped theological and metaphysical 
arguments. Appeal to the Bible is fundamental to Protest- 
antism, and because it is, it has ever been ‘the incentive to 
the prosecution of exegetical studies in the most thorough 
manner, by the best methods, with the largest freedom, and 
with the broadest and most accurate scholarship. A car- 
dinal object of Protestantism, indeed its bulwark and foun- 
dation, is the exegesis of the Word, that the Church may 
be founded on the knowledge of the truth, and her creed 
be an accurate synopsis of the meaning of that Word. 
When, for what reasons, and to what extent there has been 
departure from this in the historic development of Protest- 
antism, the limits and purpose of this paper forbid inquiry. 
But the fact is incontestable. Since the Reformation exe- 
gesis has had to contend for the truth and supremacy of 
the Scriptures against traditional interpretations, authorized 
creeds, and ecclesiastical decisions. In this way theology 
has compelled exegesis to come to its defense, since the 
Reformation, as it did when Romanism was supreme. The 
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tendency has be@h to make the one a dictator to the other. 
It yet exists. The theologian is not yet fully willing to have 
all the fetters of traditional creed statement and interpreta- 
tion and ecclesiastical terminology stricken from the exe- 
gete. Too frequently a method of interpretation is insisted 
upon which has no support in the logical relation that 
ought to subsist between the exegete and the theologian. 
There yet lingers the influence of the idea that they are 
interdependent; that the one measures the other; espe- 
cially ‘that the creed and the argument of the theologian — 
must limit the meaning the exegete finds in the Word, the 
thought of which it is his peculiar province to explain irre- 
spective of what men have believed. 

If not interdependent, neither are they iudependent of 
each other. As already said, there are distinctions of func- 
tion, but there is unity of purpose. All the terms by 
which we define the sphere of the one can not be employed 
with exactness in defining that of the other. The differ- 
ence in their spheres is based on the distinction in their 
functions. But the difference in the one case and the dis- 
tinction in the other, each finds its limitation in the fact 
that the exegete and the theologian have a common pur- 
pose. Together.and by their joint labors that purpose is to 
ascertain and formulate the meaning of the Bible. For 
this, if for no other reason, if their relation can not be that 
of commensurate interdependence, neither can it be that 
of independence. If, as we have shown, the theologian 
must recognize the sphere and the results of the.work done 
by the exegete, readjusting his definitions and modifying his 
system as the better and more comprehensive understand: 
ing of the Word may require; the exegete also is obligated 
to give most respectful heed to the work his coadjutor, the 
theologian, has done. We would not affirm the obligation 
of the exegete to be, in every respect, commensurate with 
the reciprocal obligation of the theologian, for it is not. It 
has been asserted that ‘‘dogmatics:must not dominate over 
exegetical and historical investigations, but it must respect 
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the complete independence of both.”* W€can not unquali- 
fiedly accept this statement. The exegete, the historian of 
doctrine, and the systematic theologian can never be spe- 
cialists to the extent Oosterzee’s language implies, without 
the perversion of their respective functions, and without 
the results of their labors being proportionally valueless on 
account of the necessarily narrow and partial spirit in which 
they must reach them. ‘‘Complete independence” is im- 
possible without peril to either the exegete or the theolo- 
gian, and to both. If exegesis is ‘‘to grasp the sense of 
individual passages, first in its inner connection with the 
fundamental idea of the book in general, and with the system 
of thought characteristic of the author;”’+ a definition of the 
sphere of exegesis to which we see no objection; and if the 
function of the exegete be ‘‘not to add any thing to what. the 
sacred writers knew, but to grasp what lay in their conscious- 
ness in its connection with the whole organism of revelation 
and its relation to the completion of revelation, and so histori- 
cally to comprehend it’ J—a statement from which we see no 
reason to dissent—it by no means follows, even from such 
positive and concise definitions of the sphere of exegesis 
and of the functions of the exegete, that the one should 
be independent of theology, or the other independent of 
the theologian. The ‘‘Old Theology” may be defective in 
some of its forms of statement, and its theologians possibly 
may be sometimes justly charged with arbitrary dogmatism. 
But admit this, the fact remains that the one mainly em- 
bodies what is revealed in the Word of God, and that the 
creed of the other has not so far refracted his vision as to 
have incapacitated him altogether for expounding the Book 
whence he sincerely believes he derives his creed, and which 
Book he is doing his utmost to have men read and under- 
stand for themselves. When the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” pre- 


*Oosterzee’s ‘Christian Dogmatics,” Vol. I, page 10. Scribner’s 
Am. Ed., 1874. 

t Oehler’s “‘ Theology of the Old Testament,” Vol. I, page 65. Smith’s 
translation, Ed. 1874, 

tIbid., page 67. 
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sumes to call the first in question, and when. the self-com- 
missioned apostles of the ‘‘New Theology,” arrogating to 
themselves the claim to broader views of the Bible, and to 
discipleship in a school of more comprehensive thobght; 
seek to disparage the second, they, to say the least, exhibit 
an offensive impertinence against which the consciousness 
of believers,in the ‘‘Old Theology”’ protests, and. which 
suggest to the minds of candid men the doubt whether the 
movement to which they propose to give shape and direc- 
tion be not much more an effort to conciliate the antago- 
nisms’ between the fundamental truths of the Gospel and 
the spirit of the age as represented in science and culture, 
than it is a demand of profound convictions concerning the 
grace of God in Christ toward perishing sinners, and of 
increasing reverence for the Word as a volume given by 
inspiration of God. 

For there is such an entity as the Christian conscious- 
ness. It comprehends within itself the loyalty and devo- 
tion of regenerated hearts to the saving truths of the 
Gospel. It includes whatever belongs to the Biblical expe- 
rience of the redeeming grace of God, and enters fun- 
damentally into a good hope through the mediation of Jesus 
Christ. Divergence there has been as things external and 
formal have obtained supremacy.. Then the life within has 
degenerated, and Christianity, as Christ and the apostles 
taught it, has been represented only. by an ecclesiastical 
mechanism or an orthodox corpse. But the convergence 
of vital piety has ever been toward unity of conviction as 
to saving truth. There is for this cause a consensus of the 
Christian consciousness. This has been judiciously stated 
by Professor Rainy: ‘‘There is a consent which echoes 
from age to age, as well as.from man to man, It is well 
to feel this and to make it felt, that believers, with whatever 
infirmities, drawing from one fountain of knowledge, and 
sitting at the feet of one teacher, have been learning the 
same lessons. It is well for us to make it felt, that truth is 
not a fashion of the mind, but durable and perennial, and 
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receives the same testimony from men of different times.’’* 
Thus defined, the Christian consciousness has bequeathed a 
legacy from the past, both to the exegete and theologian 
of td-day. In asserting this we do not make it the high 
standard of appeal in the final determination of truth 
accorded to it by Schleiermacher, and after him by Dorner. 
It is by no means infallible. Only the Bible is infallible. 
In all things the Bible must be given the prerogative of 
final decision; but if the Christian consciousness is not to 
be thus exalted we none the less insist that it shall be 
accepted in its proper place, and have its testimony heard 
and weighed by both the exegete and the theologian, be- 
cause it has an equal claim upon each, and is one of the 
means by which they shall ultimately be brought to see eye 
to eye. 

Especially do we dissent from the substitution of the 
‘‘religious sentiment” even as purified and elevated by the 
Gospel for the Christian consciousness in respect to the 
saving truths of that Gospel. It is to this we are to trace 
largely the distinctive features of Schleiermacher’s Theo- 
logical System and Method of Exegesis. It was this made 
Dorner ‘‘in the sphere of doctrine, assuredly, the most 
distinguished exponent” ¢ of Schleiermacher, and it is this 
that gives the flavor of novelty and the spice of heresy to 
the. three books of Dr. Newman Smyth. It named one of 
them ‘‘The Religious Feeling.” Of another it was the 
‘*New Light” in which was to be seen a dissolving view 
of the ‘‘old faiths;” and in a third it was both crucible and 
mould in which ‘‘the orthodoxy of to-day” is to be 
smelted and recast to suit the advanced thought of the 
scientific skepticism of the nineteenth century. — It is the 
most tangible thing underlying the ‘‘New Theology.” So 
far as now appears it is to have large influence in moulding 


*+* Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine,” page 273. 

t**System of Christian Doctrine,” Vol. I, page 2; Trans. Pref. Ed., 
1880, Comp. on ‘‘Schleiermacher.” Hurst's ‘‘ History of Rationalism,” 
pp- 241-243, Ed., 1865, See articleon “S¢hleiermacher” in McClintock & 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, Also, consult Uberweg’s ‘‘History of Philosophy.” 
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the doctrines and ethics of the nascent system. Already 
the ‘‘New Theology” exalts this, but gives no uncertain . 
indications of an ultimate purpose to break off all restraints 
imposed by those convictions of saving truth, attested by 
the consensus of the Christian consciousness: There is a 
widely diffused, possibly, a growing, tendency in this direc- 
tion. It manifests itself in the stress laid on the literary 
method and spirit as applied to exegesis. It voices itself 
in eulogies upon practical religion and in plausible appeals 
for less positiveness and larger liberality in the definition of 
doctrinal belief, and in insistance upon loyalty to that be- 
lief, even when defined in language purposely flexible and 
equivocal. It sneers at pronounced convictions,* affects 
superiority, and surrounds itself with an atmosphere of 
supercilious contempt towards all who would respectfully 
consult the Christian consciousness, as through the ages it 
bears unvarying testimony to the sinner’s lost condition by 
sin, and to the believer’s salvation from sin in the personal 
experience of the grace of God. The Christian conscious- 
ness, correctly apprehended in its doctrinal basis and its 
historic unity, is and must ever be a strong bond of union 
between the exegete and the theologian, both in the spirit, 
the scope, and the object of their work. 


*In a biographical notice of Dr. Dorner it has been recently said : 
‘¢The ‘System of Christian Doctrine’ is a work for scholars. Students of di- 
vinity who still need the methods of the Sunday-school will do well to avoid 
it. Parsonetts do not need a theology. Young'preachers, who simply want a 
ready-made article which can be peddled or auctioneered with the arts of 
voice and manner peculiar to these professions, will not find here what 
they want. Clergymen who would like to deal with souls as a Paris mob 
with works of art, who want truths which they can hurl like paving stones 
at people’s heads, must look elsewhere, We fear, too, that all who believe 
that their own particular systems are sufficient, and all advocates who have 
taken a brief for a school of theology or a denominational creed will only 
be bewildered by Dornerism. The New ‘ England Theology’ once was pro- 
ductive and aggressive. It is so no longer. /¢ has lost tts contact with God. 
Hence, in its partisan leaders, its pealousy of progress, of Biblical criticism and ~ 
theological reconstruction, its timidity and stagnation.” Andover Review, 
August, 1884, page 185. We have italicized the last sentences of this 
extract. 
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But the one reason which is the greatest, and by which 
the validity of all subordinate reasons must be decided, is, 
that whatever tends to make the exegete and the theolo- 
gian independent of each other is fraught with peril, both 
to the supremacy and the interpretation of the Word of 
- God. If, with his apparatus of grammars and lexicons, his 
philological culture, however thorough and broad, and his 
information on topics collaterally related to the elucidation 
of the Bible, however extensive and exact it may be, the 
exegete is not in true sympathy with the spirit and purpose 
of the inspired writers; and if he have not that personal 
experience of the truth necessary to bring him into harmony 
with the consensus of the Christian consciousness, he is, as a 
former professor at Andover said in his inaugural address, 
‘‘under inability both natural and moral, in respect to the 
right interpretation of the Word of God.”* Such an exe- 
gete is not competent to interpret the Word of God. How- 
ever learned he may be, and whatever the number and per- 
fection of his qualifications in other respects, the lack of 
this is an essential disqualification. The Word of God 
suffers mutilation in the hands of such an exegete. The 
mind of the Spirit of God is not discerned by him. He 
wants the necessary spiritual perception, and that has no 
existence in any man apart from regeneration. His exe- 
gesis may be erudite, but it will certainly be a heartless 
vivisection of the Bible, and its results will be neither safe 
nor edifying. Than such an exgete, John Bunyan, the 
immortal dreamer, untrained in the methods and learning 
of the schools, is a far safer guide, and his expositions are 
incomparably more edifying. Men of Bunyan’s spirit and 
faith, however much greater their learning or broader and 
more perfect their culture than was his, have been, because 
of their spirit and their faith, admitted, as he was, to the 
inner sanctuary of revealed truth, and have brought hence 
its treasures both new and old, while entrance has been 
peremptorily denied to the mere philological expounder and 

* Professor C, E. Stowe in ib, Saera, Vol. X, page 41. 
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to cultured Hegelian critics like Strauss and Bauer, Fora sim- 
ilar reason, but by no means to the same extent, the quaint 
Henry, the practical Scott, the devout Doddridge, and the 
somewhat mystical Bengel are, as interpreters, more helpful 
to our faith and make larger contributions to our edification 
than even Meyer and Ellicott, for example, invaluable as 
expositors of their class are to critical students appreciative 
of a broad scholarship, and a reverent spirit which seeks to 
grasp with clearer intelligence the unity of revealed truth. 
It is, therefore, not a cause of surprise that the method of 
many German expositors has issued so disastrously to Chris- 
tian doctrine and Christian life. Once the subjective spir- 
itual qualifications of the exegete are subordinated to intel- 
lectual ability, literary skill, and mere mental culture, the 
Bible is jeopardized. In proportion as the latter are mag- 
nified and the former minified, will the Bible come to be 
dealt with, as the critic may with the pages of Thucydides 
or the cantos of Homer. The spirit of the prophets is 
subject to the prophets. There is a spiritual discernment 
indispensable to the understanding of the Bible, because its 
distinctive claim is that it is an inspired book. The mind 
can not grasp an idea of which it has not the prototype 
within itself, More than this it can not see. When Paulus 
explains the words of Christ to Martha, ‘‘one thing is 
needful,”* as meaning ‘‘one dish is enough for supper,” 
it was all he could see in them; and no man with only 
grammar and lexicon and the ‘‘religious feeling” can prove 
that Paulus did not see all there is in them. It is true, we 
concede, this is an extreme instance of the results of that 
species of exegesis which, after eliminating much from the 
Bible, then emasculates, to the last degree, what remains, 
and in no sense worthy of the name interprets any thing; 
but it shows the peril of the Bible when the exegete is not 
a man of vital piety and personal faith in Christ, and who, 
for that reason, ignores as valueless the consensus of the 
Christian consciousness, and repudiates the conclusions of. 


* Luke x, 42. 
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Christian thought as incorporated in the formal statements 
of our common faith, whatever there may be in those state- 
ments correct exegesis may require to be either modified or 
altogether rejected. We are not unmindful of the value of 
much of the work done by the class of exegetes to whom we 
refer, though, mainly, their criticism is of the destructive 
sort, and its results, for the most part, negative. What we 
affirm is, they have neither the reverential desire nor the 
spiritual qualifications to educe the thought of the inspired 
writers, whose mere words and sentences they subject to 
the ordeal of an unsympathetic criticism for the purpose 
of nullifying every claim those writers make that what they 
wrote was by the inspiration of God. All such so-called 
criticism must come to the Bible with a priori judgments 
both as to its contents and the means of ascertaining them. 
So Augustine confesses. Before his regeneration he ‘‘ read 
those books of the Platonists,” and thence ‘‘was taught to 
search for incorporeal truth ;” but afterwards he says, ‘‘did 
I seize that venerable writing of thy Spirit (the Holy Scrip- 
tures), and chiefly the apostle Paul; whereupon those diffi- 
culties vanished away wherein he once seemed to me to 
contradict himself, and the text of his discourse not to 
agree with the testimonies of the law and the prophets.”* 
There are difficulties to the unregenerate mind that vanish 
like mist before the rising sun, when the soul emerges out of 
death into life, and the eyes of the understanding are 
enlightened by the Spirit of God. The soul is then in the 
right attitude toward God and toward his Word to study 
what he has revealed. Then reason is not disparaged, but 
sanctified and summoned to its highest function. Then 
learning is coveted for the noblest object ‘to which it can be 
consecrated. And, if scholarship and culture find in reve- 
lation much that is above reason; and if the Bible, just 
because it is the Word of God, be yet found to present 
problems too vast, too profound for man to solve, living, 
personal faith in the personal Christ, sanctifying scholarship 
* «*Confessions,” pp. 172, 173. Shedd’s Trans., Ed. 1871. 
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and culture, will always be a potent factor in harmonizing 
reason and revelation; and as the limitations of reason and 
knowledge are reached, it will wait in reverent confidence 
that what we know not now we shall know hereafter. ‘‘He 
alone has the power of divination whose heart is responsive 
to the oracles. In a higher sense than can be asserted 
of any thing else, it holds true of the Christian faith, 
that ‘it can be really known only as it is truly loved.’ The 
illumination of the Spirit is as necessary as the light 
of reason.”"* 

Neither is the peril of the Word of God different in its 
nature or less in degree when the theologian assumes to be 
independent of the exegete. If the sphere of the theolo- 
gian be that of construction; if he creates none of the 
material he must employ ; and, if it all must be mined from 
the Holy Scriptures; then, when precious things.are no 
more brought therefrom, the work of the theologian has 
reached its limit and must cease. If he persist in working 
beyond that limit he, at best, must grope his way through 
the uncertainties of mere reason and the shifting fogs of 
speculative philosophy. Whatever conclusions he may reach 
in this way can have no authority in the Word of God. 
The measure of all that is true in Theological systems is 
the extent to which the Bible is correctly understood and 
interpreted. When the theologian goes beyond this he is 
surely not using gold, silver, and precious stones, and he 
may be using wood, hay, and stubble. It has been tersely 
said, ‘‘The Bible is to the theologian what nature is to the 
man of science, it is his storehouse of facts."+ This being 
so, there must be a complete induction from these facts, — 
and that the induction may be complete all the facts must 
be comprehended in the generalization. The method of 
theology is inductive ; therefore it must have supreme regard 
to the meaning of the divine Word as ascertained by exe- 
getical study. If exegesis demonstrates that the sufferings 

® Professor H. B. Smith, “‘ Faith and Philosophy,” page 30. , 
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of Christ were vicarious, and that divine justice necessitated 
those sufferings, then the theologian transcends his sphere 
and assumes functions to which he has no claim, when, as 
Dr. Bushnell does, he merges the divine justice into benevo- 
lence, and modifies penalty into corrective, punitive discip- 
line for the purpose of adjusting the Scriptural teachings on 
the nature and object of Christ’s sufferings to his precon- 
ceived theory of atonement. If exegesis decide that justifi- 
cation is a forensic act, the reason for which is Christ dying 
the just for the unjust, that God might be just and the jus- 
tifier of the believer in Jesus, the theologian is bound to 
accept the fact. Christian doctrine must be deduced from 
the Bible, not first defined according to our philosophical 
preconceptions and the proof sought in the Bible afterward. 
The exegete finds the nugget of gold; the province of the 
theologian is to coin it. He has no authorization to mix 
alloy with the gold. The truth of the Word ascertained, that 
truth needs to be put before the thought and conscience 
of men in clearly cut definition and in lucid and unambig- 
uous statement by the theologian. When exegesis has 
removed obstructions, thus allowing clearer and fuller light 
to shine out of the Word, the theologian is bound to come 
into that fuller and clearer light. He must re-examine his 
creed and his entire argument, both Biblical and metaphys- 
ical, in support of his creed, in the increased brightness of 
that light. It is certainly narrowness to deny this, and it 
may be bigotry concealing itself in the respectable garb of 
conservatism. Especially in our age is this true, for ‘‘ modes 
of thought have changed, our intellectual apparatus is more 
extensive. The interpretation of Holy Scripture has, with 
réspect both to facts and philology, made important progress.” 
It is, therefore, our duty ‘‘to resort again and again to God’s 
Word, with these our more abundant means, that we may 
extract from it fresh treasures, test by it our present body 
of doctrine, and bring to light from the innermost depths 
of revelation the purpose and truth of God concerning our 
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salvation.”* In this, and not less in our age than in any 
preceding, the exegete challenges the theologian to the 
reconsideration of his statements and the revision of his 
arguments; and when the latter persists in the retention of 
his form of statement, and in its defense by the same argu- 
ments, thus ignoring the progress of exegetical study, he 
forces the Word of God to teach what a better understand. 
ing and a more direct and unbiased ‘study of its contents 
declares it does not teach. Whenever this be done the 
position is taken by which Dr. Cloag evades the ques- 
tion of infant baptism in Lydia’s household—that is, some 
things in creeds and ordinances belong to the dogmatic 
theologian, others to the Biblical exegete ; and the former 
ought to be retained in creeds and perpetuated in prac- 
tice, albeit the exegete and the theologian be in self-evident 
contradiction, and exegesis declare them without foundation 
in Holy Scripture. Surely, if the Word of God is jeop- 
ardized when the exegete ignores the consensus of the Chris- 
tian consciousness, it is not less so when the theologian 
defends traditional dogmas in defiance of the consensus 
of devout, impartial and learned exegesis. The meaning 
of the Bible zs the Bible. The function of the exegete is 
to educe that meaning; of the theologian, to formulate and 
systematize it. They are not interdependent, neither can 
they be independent of each other, and the exegete can not 
emasculate the Bible in the one case ‘or the theologian bind 
the fetters of traditional theology on the Church in the 
other. It is, therefore, evident that the two have much in 
common in the fields they occupy; in the spirit by which 
they are to be controlled, and in the substantial identity of 
the results for which they work. We have not attempted, 
otherwise than negatively for the most part,and generally 
only tentatively, to define their relation to each other. In 
fact, the work of each is so vast and their relation involvesso | 
much, that a concise definition is impossible. The subject, 


* «The Church,” a volume by Luthardt, Rahnis, and Briickner, page 
224, Ed, 1867. , 
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moreover, is one that so far as the writer is informed, has 
not been treated otherwise than briefly and incidentally, 
whether in works on hermeneutics or on systematic the- 
ology. The careful examination of a large number of vol- 
umes on these two topics has failed to furnish any formal 
definition. Perhaps none could be framed. But certainly 
the relation is such that for thorough work and safe results 
both must be deeply imbued with reverence sincere and 
intelligent for the Word of God as a book unlike all other 
books, because written by men who were moved to write 
and directed in what they wrote by the Holy Spirit. They 
must both be influenced by the same motives, and, with 
identity of aim, co-operate in securing the true exposition 
and the most exact statement of the contents of the Bible, | 
neither being satisfied to cease from his labors until its full- 
ness shall be the heritage of the Church. In both fields 
much has been accomplished. In both much remains to be 
done. Never before was the conception of the sphere of 
each so large as it is to-day. Never in either was there 
such activity. The ablest scholarship and the broadest cul- 
ture are consecrating their resources and devoting their pow- 
ers to exegesis and theology. If this is largely an age 
of enthusiastic devotion to physical science, and if some of 
the ablest intellects of the century are going deeply into 
the study of the philosophy of history, or are seeking to 
master the fundamental principles of a sound social economy, 
there is not less enthusiasm and devotion of the. best minds 
and the most perfect training to exegesis and theology. 
The necessity of this in our age scarcely needs statement; 
the reasons are so obvious as not to require recital. When 
the human intellect is expending its powers, with a perfec- 
tion of training it has never hitherto attained, upon every 
conceivable subject of study and investigation, it is a mistake 
to suppose the Word of God and the vast topics on which 
it claims to speak with infallible utterance is either neg- 
lected or in danger of being studied superficially. On the 
contrary, never were the reasons for its profound study what 
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they are now, because the great themes now prominent in 
every branch of scientific study inevitably compel the minds 
of those who investigate them to deal with phases they 
present on which the Bible claims to speak infallibly, This 
is a fact to which the current literature, whether of science 
or of exegesis or of theology, bears witness. It is a fact full 
of practical suggestiveness, not the least of which is, that it 
admonishes the exegete and the theologian they must not 
part company, but that more than ever they must be fellow- 
helpers of the truth, whatever mistakes in exegesis are to be 
confessed, or whatever statements must be expunged from 
creeds. The duty of the hour for both is to cause the 
Word of God to speak of itself. They must make it ‘‘the 
supreme critical standard respecting every thing laid down 
in dogmatic truth. It is the last touchstone which furnishes 
a corrective against all tvaditiones permane which have been 
mixed up with the development of dogma. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be propounded as Christian doctrine which can 
not be traced back to apostolic testimony and to the apos- 
tolic course of thought,” for ‘‘the Scriptures form the 
supreme canon, not only in relation to criticism, but also in 
relation to the Church as an organism. Dogmatic thought 
is not only to be tested by the Bible, but it must be organ- 
ically fructified and continually reinvigorated by the fullness 
of Scripture doctrine. As the archetypal work of the 
spirit of inspiration, the Scriptures include within them- 
selves a world of germs for continuous development. While 
every dogmatic system grows old the Bible remains eter- 
nally young. That which is said of the kingdom of heaven, 
that it is like leaven which is to leaven the whole lump, is 
true, in like manner, of the relation of Scripture to human 
thinking. Theology must always sustain to the Scriptures 
the relation of a humble receiver, of a constant disciple, 
and may, in this respect, be compared to Mary, who sat at 
the Lord’s feet and listened to his words.’’* 


*Martensen’s ‘Christian Dogmatics,” Urwick’s Trans, Ed. 1871, 
PP- 51, 52 , 
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Articie VI. 
LUTHER AS A BIBLE TRANSLATOR. 


BY DR, EDWARD RHIEM. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN By JAMES F. Morton, A. M. 


Tue German Bible may be called the greatest and no- 
blest of the precious gifts which God gave to the German 
people through Dr. Martin Luther. With good reason it 
has been asked, If among the blessings of the Reforma- 
tion this one had been lacking, in what condition would the 
others have been left? 

It is especially fitting, after all that has been said of 
Luther’s other labors, that the people should be reminded 
of the.great, imperishable treasure which they possess in 
the Bible which he bequeathed them. Before proceeding 
with my theme I would call attention to a writing which 
every evangelical theologian should read in studying Lu- 
ther’s life, but which is neither so well known nor so highly 
esteemed as it should be—I refer to the work of Dr. Georg 
Wilhelm Hopf, entitled, ‘‘An Estimate of Luther’s Trans- 
lation of the Bible into German, with reference both to 
earlier and more recent translations.” 

I may presuppose as well known in its outline and 
many of its details the history of the origin of Luther’s 
Bible from the fruit of his involuntary leisure in the Wart- 
burg, the New Testament of 1522, to the first complete Bible 
of 1534, and further to the last edition of 1545; and it is 
not my purpose on this occasion to enter into the particu- 
lars of that history. But it would not be according to 
Luther’s wish if we were to speak of his services as a trans- 
lator of the Bible without making mention of his faithful 
helpers. As early as January 13, 1522, he wrote from the 
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Wartburg to Amsdorf of his purpose: ‘‘It is a great work; 
and one in which we should all labor, for it pertains to the 
highest welfare of all;” and again, ‘‘I shall not be able to 
touch the Old Testament if you do not lay hold and help 
me.” In his table talk he says of Jerome: ‘‘It would 
have been an advantage if, in his work of translating, he 
had associated with himself one or two learned men; thie 
Holy Spirit would have given him clearer insight according 
to the promise of Christ: ‘Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
And an interpreter or translator should not be alone, for 
good and suitable words do not always occur to one per- 
son.” In the preface to the Old Testament of 1523 he 
says: ‘‘In short, if we should all work together we would 
all have enough to do to bring the Bible to the light, some 
working upon the thought, others upon the language. For 
in this I have not worked alone, but have used every one 
whom I could obtain.” 

Melancthon especially was his faithful helper from the 
beginning. He reviewed Luther’s work at the Wartburg 
before it went to press, and in respect to the antiquities, 
such as the coins and measures mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, he consulted with friendly scholars, particularly 
Joachim Camerarius, and the physician of Erfurt, Georg 
Sturz, and he helped Luther give the finishing touches to 
the whole New Testament. The impatience with which 
Luther hastened the publication appears not to have left 
him sufficient time for this work. At all events, there 
remained a large number of minor: inaccuracies, little affect- 
ing the sense, in the restoration of the Greek text wherever 
the Latin corresponded closely with this, and these were 
not corrected till the fundamental revision of the New Tes- 
tament, the results of which were contained in the greatly 
improved edition of 1530. This revision was also the com- 
mon work of Luther and Melancthon, and the corrections 
were, in all probability, for the most part the work of the 
latter. Luther likewise published none of the canonical or 
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Wartburg to Amsdorf of his purpose: ‘‘It is a great work; 
and one in which we should all labor, for it pertains to the 
highest welfare of all;” and again, ‘‘I shall not be able to 
touch the Old Testament if you do not lay hold and help 
me.” In his table talk he says of Jerome: ‘‘It would 
have been an advantage if, in his work of translating, he 
had associated with himself one or two learned men; thie 
Holy Spirit would have given him clearer insight according 
to the promise of Christ: ‘Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’ 
And an interpreter or translator should not be alone, for 
good and suitable words do not always occur to one per- 
son.” In the preface to the Old Testament of 1523 he 
says: ‘‘In short, if we should all work together we would 
all have enough to do to bring the Bible to the light, some 
working upon the thought, others upon the language. For 
in this I have not worked alone, but have used every one 
whom I could obtain.” 

Melancthon especially was his faithful helper from the 
beginning. He reviewed Luther’s work at the Wartburg 
before it went to press, and in respect to the antiquities, 
such as the coins and measures mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament, he consulted with friendly scholars, particularly 
Joachim Camerarius, and the physician of Erfurt, Georg 
Sturz, and he helped Luther give the finishing touches to 
the whole New Testament. The impatience with which 
Luther hastened the publication appears not to have left 
him sufficient time for this work. At all events, there 
remained a large number of minor-inaccuracies, little affect- 
ing the sense, in the restoration of the Greek text wherever 
the Latin corresponded closely with this, and these were 
not corrected till the fundamental revision of the New Tes- 
tament, the results of which were contained in the greatly 
improved edition of 1530. This revision was also the com- 
mon work of Luther and Melancthon, and the corrections 
were, in all probability, for the most part the work of the 
latter. Luther likewise published none of the canonical or 
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apocryphal writings of the Old Testament before Philip 
had reviewed his translation; and his help seemed to him so 
necessary that he suspended work on the prophets while 
Melancthon, on account of his attendance at the second 
Reichstag in Speier (1529), was prevented from assisting. 

That the translation of the two Maccabees is not, as a 
whole, the work of Luther, but proceeded from Melanc- 
thon, is a mistake for which Chytrzus is responsible. Lu- 
ther requested by letter the counsel and assistance of Spa- 
latin in respect to special German expressions, among which 
were the names of precious stones and of beasts. His 
chief helpers.in ascertaining the original text of the Old 
Testament were, with Melancthon, Aurogallus, who, at his 
proposal, was called to Wittenberg as teacher of Hebrew, 
and in the translation of the prophets as well as in natural 
science, the accomplished Hebraist, Casper Cruciger, who 
had received an appointment to Wittenberg in 1528. 
These Hebraists aided him especially by a comparison of 
the so-called Chaldee paraphrases and rabbinical commen- 
taries; for Luther’s knowledge of these—as his ‘‘enarra- 
tiones in Genesin” show—was only second hand, almost 
wholly derived from Nicholaus Lira, though occasionally 
from Jerome and St. Pagninus. Finally, it is known from 
Mathesius, that the fundamental revision of the translation 
of the whole Bible, which Luther began in 1539, and the 
results of which appeared in 1541, was carried forward in 
weekly conferences of an assembly which Luther called 
‘a sanhedrin of the best men then living ;” regular mem- 
bers of this sanhedrin, besides Melancthon, were Cruciger, 
and Aurogallus, who were especially intrusted with the Latin 
Bible. Dr. Johann Bugenhagen, Justus Jonas, and the cor- 
rector of the Lufft printing-house, Georg Réhrer, and now 
and then scholars from a distance took part in the delibera- 
tions, in particular Dr. Bernhardt Ziegler, of Leipsic, who 
often gave a wrong impulse to Luther’s tendency to a 
christologizing exegesis, and Dr. Johann Forster, who 
about this time was appointed to Tiibingen, whose opinion 
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on obscure passages Luther, according to Melancthon’s tes- 
timony, was glad to obtain. But while Luther thankfully 
acknowledged the help of his friends, and gave them due 
praise, he could still truthfully say of his translation, ‘‘Itis my 
Testament and my interpretation, and mine it shall be and 
remain.”’ The creative work belongs wholly to him. The 
work of his fellow-laborers was only assistance in polishing 
and improving in particulars, and even the polishing and 
improving was predominantly Luther’s own task, to which, 
throughout his life, he devoted himself with restless zeal 
and conscientious solicitude. His associates always honored 
him as one called by God to translate the Bible, one who 
alone was equal to the great work. 

If we would correctly estimate Luther’s master work we 
must bring distinctly before our minds the task which he 
had undertaken. Whoever knows any thing of the ideas 
of translation that were prevalent in his time will certainly 
' regard him as a bold pioneer to a clear and safe conception 
of the kind of work to be done in this department. It is 
true that there was a German Bible before Luther, the oldest 
copy of which, as far as now known, of the year 1343, is found 
in Leipsic, and was written by a monk of our Halle, Matthias 
von Beheim, and up to ‘the year 1518 fourteen different 
editions of this had been printed in high German. It was a 
translation from the Vulgate, in which the translator, without 
any knowledge of the German or Latin languages, copied 
the Latin text with a mechanical and slavish literalness, and 
often wholly misunderstood it. For example, ‘‘factus est 
sermo Domini’ is rendered ‘‘das Wort des Herrn ward 
gemacht ;”’ ‘‘quid vobis videtur de Christo,” by ‘‘ was ist 
euch gesehn von Christo?” ‘‘gratias egit,”” by ‘‘er erwiirkte 
Gnad;” ‘‘gratiarum actio,” by ‘‘wiirkung der Gnaden.” 
In 2 Chronicles vii, 1, it reads: ‘‘Und da Salomon vol- 
bracht het vergiessend sein Gebet, da steig ab feuer vom 
Himmel.” In Lukei, 3, for ‘‘ visum est mihi assecuto omnia 
a principio,”’ we find ‘‘ist auch mir gesehen worden da ich 
fleissigklichen von Anfang alle ding begriffen hab.” Now 
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since the Vulgate, particularly in the Old Testament, ren- 
dered the original text, in very many places, into incorrect 
and unintelligible Latin, a German translation of this kind 
would necessarily hide the meaning of the Bible in number- 
less passages, and it is easy to understand why Mathesius 
calls the German Bible which he read in his youth un-Ger- 
man, obscure, and misty. The same senseless and insipid 
style of translating into German is found in the translations 
of Sallust, Livy, Virgil, and Pliny, that were made at that 
time; for example, ‘‘patres conscripti” is translated ‘‘O 
ihr zusammen geschrieben vater.” 

Inasmuch now as Luther undertook, not a translation 
of the Vulgate, but of the original text, he followed the 
spiritual current which proceeded from, the fountains, and 
which literary labors had already made accessible. But he 
needed to be completely emancipated, as he was, from the 
fetters of Church authority, and to be possessed of a strong 
confidence in God that, in translating the Bible, he might 
follow this spiritual current and bid defiance to the numer- 
ous and vehement charges of his papal adversaries, who 
accused him of setting aside the ancient text which had 
been approved by the Christian Church. In doing this he 
had to overcome mountains of difficulties which it would 
be hard to exaggerate when we take into account the status 
of the linguistic science and exegesis of that time and the 
limited helps at Luther’s command. He shows repeatedly, 
especially in reference to Job and the prophets, how he 
was vexed and worried, and how oppressive the work 
became to him, and at times made him feel as if he had 
ventured too much, particularly in attempting to translate 
the Old Testament into German. If we would understand 
how much labor he bestowed upon the restoration of the 
correct text of the original, we must not take as a standard 
the present attainment in this direction. The other transla- 
tions of the Bible accessible at that time, particularly the 
most celebrated of these, the Latin Bible of the Church, 
furnish the correct standard of judgment; and Luther could 
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say with truth, that if he could not boast of having attained 
completeness, yet his German was a much clearer and safer 
guide in many places than the Latin. ‘ It is true that he con- 
stantly used the Vulgate, with which he had been acquainted 
since the period of his stay at Erfurt, and the Septuagint 
as chief helps in ascertaining the original text. For this 
reason his translation, especially in its original form, has 
often followed the Vulgate and Septuagint in passages 
where these have missed the sense of the original text; 
and even where Luther expresses a different sense from that 
of the Vulgate this, in many cases, is not from the original 
text, but has been carried over to it from the incorrect 
Latin translation.* But even in the first editions, with the 
exception of Hebrews xiii, 16, and perhaps Tobit vi, 19-23, 
and viii, 4, it would be difficult to find a passage in which 
Luther’s dependence upon the Vulgate has resulted in an 
unbiblical thought. In fact, the very first edition of Luther’s 
New Testament contained so many corrections of the text of 
the Vulgate that his papal antagonists could not find words 
strong enough to express their horror. And in the Old 
Testament Luther still more frequently corrected the Vul- 
gate according to his better knowledge of the original text. 
Finally, the improvements in the later editions show that as 
Luther advanced, he became more and more independent 
of the early translators, and constantly approached nearer 
to a correct knowledge of the original text. It is true that 
even in the last edition there remain a good many pas- 
sages in which the sense of the original has-been missed 
because of the influence of the Latin or Greek Bible. 

It can not be denied that in a few passages the early 
translators have given the sense more exactly than Luther; 
and there are not wanting passages in which the earlier 
translation of Luther is more correct than the later ones. 
He was incessantly struggling to restore the sense of the 
original with the greatest possible fidelity. He proved how 
earnestly he applied himself to this task in that he did not 


*E. g., Genesis vi, 3, sq.; Isaiah ii, 22, xxviii, 19. 
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disdain to avail himself of the results of other German 
translations of the Bible, even those of such notorious men 
as Hetzer and Johann Druk, who had preceded him with 
their translation of the prophets, which was published in 
Worms in the year 1527. He even accepted instruction 
from the critics who slandered him, and whom he ridiculed 
as ‘‘master wiseling” and ‘‘papal donkeys,” if he found 
any thing in these that was correct and useful. Through 
Wicel’s just criticism he was induced to set aside the wrong 
translation of Jonah ii, 9, and Hosea iv, 8, which had been 
aimed against the papists, viz.: ‘‘ But those who trust to 
their works, which are nothing, do not regard mercy,” and 
‘*they give loose rein to their sins; and in Jeremiah iv, 
27, the wholly misconceived rendering, ‘‘and I will not 
spare, was changed into the opposite,” and I will not 
utterly destroy it;’’ and Isaiah xl, 10: ‘‘ Behold his work 
and his doing shall not be fruitless,” into ‘‘ Behold his 
reward is with him and his recompense before him ;” and in 
Hosea vii, 8, he adopted Wicel’s translation, ‘‘ Ephraim 
mingles among the people.” He even took some account 
of the ‘‘bungler,’’ Hieronymus Emser, and in Philippians 
iii, 20, not to the advantage of his translation, for his first 
rendering, ‘‘our citizenship is in heaven,” came nearer the 
sense of the original than Emser’s; ‘‘our deportment is 
in heaven,” taken from the Vulgate, which he adopted 
after 1530. 

I can not here discuss minutely the relation of Luther’s 
translation tothe traditional form of the Hebrew text; but 
merely as a further proof of how assiduously he labored to 
present the sense of the original independently and not 
hampered by tradition, we may say that he by no means 
followed closely the traditional pointing. He well knew 
that Moses and the prophets did not write with vowel 
points; these were in his view a recent invention of men, 
and he suspected that the enmity of the Jews to Christ may 
have led them to conceal the true meaning by the pointing. 
Not unfrequently, even in cases where his christological 
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interest was not concerned he endeavored to exhibit the 
true meaning of the original consonant text. without refer- 
ence to the ‘‘supra” and ‘‘infra scriptum”’ of the rabbins. 
He frequently also reviewed in a most searching manner 
the rabbinical expositions with which he was acquainted, 
and sought to justify his own translation where it differed 
from these. Only in isolated cases, in which he could not 
attain to certainty respecting the true meaning, or when the 
strife of scholars about the sense seemed to him only 
misty words, having no bearing upon faith and religion, only 
in such cases did he renounce further investigation, while 
he confessed that he would have to conjecture the sense, 
or explained that he would hereafter leave the wranglers to 
dispute about this till the day of judgment so long as he 
could understand how to render the passages into German. 

We may say, then, that, if Luther’s masterly and incessant 
labor succeeded in representing the original more faithfully 
than the Latin Church Bible of that time, yet, in view of 
the present improved knowledge of the original text, his 
translation can not claim the preference for correctness and 
fidelity. In fact, it can not be denied that Luther’s Bible, 
in this respect especially, though a master-work of a par- 
ticular epoch, is like every work of man, liable to obso- 
lescence and need of revision. In the correct and exact 
representation of the original text Luther's translation of 
the Bible has unquestionably been surpassed by many more 
recent ones. Many persons, however, have exaggerated 
ideas of the variations of Luther's translation from the 
original text, After a scholar has spent several'weeks each 
year, for twenty years, in ascertaining what there is in 
Luther’s translation that needs correcting he may be sup- 
posed to know something of the amount of these variations. 
In the first place, it is evident that Luther knew how to 
distinguish between translation and exposition, and for this 
reason very many unhistorical conceptions, particularly of 
the Old Testament text, which, in accordance with the 
exegesis of the time, are found in his commentaries, exer- 
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cised no influence upon his translation. I can truly affirm 
that the longer I have studied the matter the better I have 
understood not only to what an extent our Luther entered 
into the spirit and substance of the Holy Scripture, but 
also how perfectly he had familiarized himself with the Bib- 
lical manner of expression, and how, in consequence, he 
was in a position to penetrate the meaning of the original 
text, oftentimes with marvelous certainty and instinctive 
apprehension. In numerous instances that which appears 
at first sight to need correction, is found, on a closer exam- 
ination, to be an excellent German rendering of the true 
sense. And wholly apart from passages in which modern 
exegetes are not agreed about the meaning, and where the 
sense expressed by Luther still has supporters, there are 
many cases in which the unanimity of these exegetes, where 
they differ from Luther, rests upon conventional rather than 
solid reasons. Besides this, a large part of that which 
needs correction has no value in determining the exact 
understanding of the passages, and does not concern faith 
or religion. And finally, Luther, where he gives a decid- 
edly wrong translation, very often brings out some far- 
reaching thought respecting the contents of the passage or 
the period of history to which it belongs, and in connec- 
tion with this, truths drawn from the Scripture itself or from 
the depths of Christian experience. In corroboration of all 
this I am permitted to refer to the testimony of the honored 
men with whom it was my privilege to be associated in the 
work of Bible revision; they will, no doubt, all agree with 
me that, as regards the correct restoration of the original 
text, Luther’s Bible, as a whole, is a master work, and that, 
in the work of making the required corrections, we are to 
be regarded merely as Luther’s fellow-helpers. 

The reason why Luther’s Bible has so great value, and 
can not be displaced by any new Bible which may repre- 
sent more exactly the original text, is to be found in the 
way and manner in which Luther expressed the knowledge 
which he had obtained of the original. From his letter on 
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interpretation, addressed to Winceslaus Link, in Nurnberg 
(1530), and from his paper entitled, ‘‘ Brief Remarks on the 
Psalms and the Principles of Interpretation”’ (1533), it is evi- 
dent how distinctly he kept in view the German People’s- 
Bible as the goal of his efforts. He treated with contempt 
the slavish imitation of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew construc- 
tions and modes of expression as the ridiculous nonsense of 
the literalists. ‘‘I meant to speak German,”’ said he, ‘‘not 
Latin nor Greek, as I have endeavored to speak German 
in interpreting.” 

In this age every intelligent person will search for the 
exact sense and seek to render this according to the laws 
and principles of the German language. According to our 
conception, however, the ideal translation ought to imitate 
the original in the manner of expression, as far as possible, 
without sacrificing clearness or intelligibility, or doing 
violence to the German idiom. How far this can be accom- 
plished depends upon the purpose of the translator and the 
readers for whom the translation is designed. Whoever 
attempts to exhibit the genius of the original as completely 
as possible, according to its content and form, so that one 
may recognize in the translation the marks of the nation, 
the age, and the individual, must adapt his own to the for- 
eign language as much as possible, and as far as the latter 
permits try to imitate with technical precision the arrange- 
ment of the clauses, the position of the words, the turns 
of speech, the figures, and tropes—in short, the whole 
character of the representation. But, however valuable 
such a translation may be, it can only be properly. appre- 
ciated and understood by a cultivated circle of readers who 
are familiar with the artistic form of our mother tongue. 
Luther’s purpose was quite another. He wished to present 
the Word of God intelligibly to his beloved German people 
in their own language, whether cultivated or uncultivated. 

In the first place, then, every thing depended upon the 
sense, the chief task was to express this clearly and intelli- 
gibly, and in comparison with this the imitation of the 
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form of expression in the original was a secondary matter. 
The practical, popular design of Luther’s translation did not 
allow him to adapt the German language to the Hebrew 
and Greek as far as the adaptability of the German per- 
mitted; every thing must be avoided which was too for- 
eign to the plainness and simplicity of speech which com- 
mon people use and understand. It is well known that he 
wrote to Spalatin that he could not use castle and court 
words, and to Link he wrote: ‘‘We must question the 
mothers in the house, the children on the street, the com- 
mon man in the market and see how they speak, and 
interpret accordingly.”” From this resulted the principle 
which he expressed as follows: ‘‘If any one will speak 
German he must not follow the Hebrew forms of expression, 
but see whether he understands the Hebrew writer, then 
grasp the sense and think how a German would speak in 
such a case. When he finds the suitable German words he 
should let the Hebrew go, and express the sense the best 
he can.” In accordance with this principle he omitted 
many figures and tropes which are altogether too little 
known to our German people, and in some cases in the 
book of Proverbs, and even in Jesus, the son of Sirach, 
he has rendered whole proverbs into ordinary German, and 
where conciseness of expression had made the text obscure 
or unintelligible, he helped out by a paraphrase—in short, 
_he everywhere made full account of the style of German 
popular speech and the understanding of the common 
people. 

This freedom in regard to the form of presentation 
which he consciously allowed himself from the beginning, 
he used with still iess limitation in the later editions, espe- 
cially in that book of the Bible on which he bestowed the 
greatest care, the Psalter; most of the later changes in this 
were not for the purpose of making the translation more 
literal, but more German and intelligible, as Luther him- 
self explains in his postscript to the Psalter of 1531, that his 
earlier Psalter was, in many places, nearer the Hebrew and 
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farther from the German, but his later one nearer to the 
German and farther from the Hebrew. Sometimes, it is 
true, Luther carried this Germanizing too far, but only in a 
few cases. On the other hand, we must confess, with 
Goethe, that it is precisely this mode of proceeding which 
gave his translation its peculiar fitness to become the Ger- 
man People’s-Bible. Indeed, none of us would wish to 
exchange many of the free translations, which give the true 
meaning, for those that imitate more closely the original. 
Who, for example, with Von Meyer and Stier would prefer 
Luther’s earlier, more literal translation of Psalm xxxiii, 4, 
‘‘sein Thun ist lauter-Treue,” to the later ‘‘ was er zusagt, 
das halt er gewiss;” or in Psalm lxiii, 6, ‘‘Da wiirde meine 
Seele gleich als von Fett und Feistem satt werden und mein 
Mund mit fréhlichen Lippen riihmen,” to this, ‘* Das wire 
meines Herzens Freude und Wonne, wenn ich dich mit ~ 
frshlichem Munde loben sollte?” or in Psalm Ilxiii, 7: 
‘*Wenn ich dein gedenke auf meinem Lager, so sinne ich 
Nachtwachen lang von dir,”’ instead of ‘‘Wenn ich mich 
zu Bette lege, so denke ich an dich, wenh ich erwache, so 
rede ich von dir?” How differently the earlier literal trans- 
lation of Psalm Ixviii, 21, strikes the ear: ‘‘Der Gott ist 
uns ein Gott des Heils und ein Herr Herr dem Tod zu 
entlaufen,”’ from the subsequent one, ‘‘ Wir haben einen Gott 
der da hilft und den Herrn Herrn, der vom Tode errettet ;” 
or in Psalm Ixxiii, 9, compare the present reading: ‘‘ Was 
sie reden, das muss vom Himmel herab geredet sein; was 
sie sagen, das muss gelten auf Erden,” with the earlier lit- 
eral, ‘‘Sie stellen ihren Mund in den Himmel, und ihre 
Zunge geht im Lande um.” And how differently it affects 
the heart when in Psalm Ixxiii, 25, 26, instead of ‘‘Wen 
hab’ ich im Himmel? und auf Erden gefallt mir nichts, 
wenn ich bei dir bin. Mein Fleisch und mein Herz ist 
verschmachtet, Gott ist meines Herzens Hort und mein 
Theil ewiglich,” from the present rendering, ‘‘ Wenn ich nur 
dich habe, so frage ich nichts nach Himmel und Erde. 


Wenn mir gleich Leib und Seele verschmachtet, so bist 
VoL. VI, No. 24—34 
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du doch Gott allezeit meines Herzens Trost und mein 
Theil.” 

We would be very much mistaken, however, if we sup- 
posed that Luther made no attempt to imitate the manner 
of expression of the original. Luther, in fact, showed his 
masterly skill in that he often accomplished this in a most 
remarkable manner, while, at the same time, he was mak- 
ing the greatest effort to Germanize his translation. This 
can be easily verified in reference to particular expressions 
and turns of thought. Wherever a word, a mode of ex- 
pression, or a figure contributes to the complete expression 
of the sense, the religious effect, or the determination 
of the feelings—in a word, helps to bring out the manifold 
character of the conditions of the inner life, in such a case 
Luther holds the Word, for he did not wish that the least 
portion of the contents of the Word of God should be lost. 
In doing this Luther proceeded upon well-known principles, 
In the letter to Link he writes: ‘‘ Yet, on the other hand, 
I have not too readily rejected the literal rendering, and 
wherever it was suitable I have translated literally, and pre- 
ferred to sacrifice the German rather than depart from the 
Word.” And, in discussing the reasons for his renderings, 
he says: ‘‘ We have occasionally rendered strictly word for 
word, even where we might have presented the meaning in 
a different way more explicitly, because there was something 
apt in the words themselves.” He presents as examples 
John vi, 27: ‘‘This one hath God the Father sealed (‘ver- 
siegelt’),”” where ‘‘gezeichnet” or ‘‘meinet Gott” (God has 
destined or appointed), would have been better German. 
Psalm Ixviii, 19: ‘‘ Du hast das Gefangniss gefangen” (thou 
hast led captivity captive), where the better German, ‘‘ Du 
hast die Gefangenen erléset” (thou hast set the prisoners 
free), does not give the rich and subtle sense of the He- 
brew. He occasionally justifies himself, also, in retaining 
Hebrew modes of speech, such as ‘‘to find favor in any 
one’s sight;” ‘‘the Lord lift the light of his countenance 
upon thee.” ‘‘For the sake of instruction, and to satisfy 
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our conscience,” he says, ‘‘we must retain such words and 
get accustomed to them, and give place to the Hebrew 
wherever it serves the purpose better than the German.” 
Even in respect to the Psalter, where he has given the 
freest German renderings, he could boast that, in accord- 
ance with these principles he had weighed every word care- 
fully, and rendered it into German with all diligence and 
fidelity. In this way many Hebrew modes of expression 
were introduced by Luther into the common speech of the 
Germans, and especially into the ecclesiastical language. 
But not alone where the contents demanded did Luther 
follow the form of the original text, for he has throughout, 
according to his prescribed purpose, accomplished in a 
masterly manner the task of imitating the form of repre- 
sentation in the original. The richness of his religious 
experience, his clear and ready apprehension, his subtle 


' understanding of every thing that stirs the human heart, 


his quick perception of all that is great, beautiful, and holy, 
his natural eloquence, the mastery he had acquired of the 
German language, and his high poetical endowment eriabled 
him to reproduce in good, perspicuous German the various 
tones and peculiar coloring of the Biblical language often in 
a most inimitable manner. His language, in its vivid varia- 
tions, follows closely the character and contents of the 
original, sometimes in the simple style of the narrator or 
the quiet manner of didactic speech, sometimes in the glow- 
ing tone of passion or lofty poetic impulse, sometimes con- 
cise, pithy, compressed, sometimes with easy and graceful 
copiousness. What ardent and touching expression is given 
to David’s lament for Jonathan in 2 Samuel i! With what 
a crash resounds the announcement of Jehovah’s judgment 
in Isaiah ii! What complete expression is given to the 
heart crying to God from beneath its burden of sin, and to 
the joyful soul of him who has found forgiveness! How 
comforting and heart-soothing sound words like these, “Ob 
auch ein Weib ihres Kindleins vergiasse, so will ich doch 
deiner nich vergessen.” And how happily, in many pas- 
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sages, the onrushing, magnificent language of the book of 
Job has been reproduced, for example, in the majestic 
description of the war-horse. It was well-deserved praise that 
was given to Luther’s Bible by the provost of the cathedral 
of Magdeburg and Meissen when he said: ‘‘Here David. 
and the holy prophets speak as intelligibly and distinctly as 
if they had been born or educated in our mother tongue.” 

I can not speak further of the simplicity and natural- 
ness, the force and vividness, the richness and wonderful 
beauty of the language of Luther’s Bible, or of its rhythm- 
ical euphony and harmony, and the minute care with which 
Luther continually perfected his work in all these respects. 
Every one who is familiar with the other writings of Luther 
will admire the tact with which in his translation of the Bible 
he has avoided the coarseness in which he indulges not spar- 
ingly elsewhere, while, at the same time, he calls things by 
their right names. Much might also be said of Luther’s intel- 
lectual freedom and the sound critical sense which he has 
evinced both in the disposition of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures and in the rejection of interpolated passages (e. g., 
I John v, 7), and in the treatment of the Old Testament 
and the Apocrypha, as also in occasionally correcting 
errors of the text according to his own judgment. But 
something must be said of that which makes Luther pre- 
eminently the Bible translator of the Germans, and. his Bible 
an imperishable treasure for our German people. These 
words of his are well known, that an interpreter required 
‘*a thoroughly pious, faithful, diligent, self-distrustful, Chris- 
tian, cultivated, experienced, practical mind.” What, above 
all things, made him a master in Bible translation was the 
fact that in regard to the Word of God he was a living hero 
of faith and prayer, familiar with opposition and tested by 
conflict. He was accustomed to draw daily from the Holy 
Scriptures spiritual nourishment, consolation in his strife, 
counsel in doubtful cases, and strength and courage in his 
contests. Almost daily, as Melancthon testifies, he spent 
a portion of the time in reciting some of the Psalms, and 
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he often mingled sighs and tears with his prayers for him- 
self and his supplications for the whole Church. He took 
to his heart the words of Scripture, not as something 
spoken in former times, but as the ever-living Word of God, 
spoken directly to him and to those of his time, and in 
translating he so reproduced it from his heart that it reveals 
the tone and coloring of the religious life. The profound 
effect which it had produced upon his own inner life, the 
rich, living connections which it had made with his own 
experiences, toils, and trials in his relations to the times, 
are everywhere mirrored in his translation. Wherever he 
had to decide between translation on the one hand, and 
exposition and application on the other, he made it his 
chief purpose to lay before his readers the perpetual, prac- 
tical significance of the Scripture truth. Hence he, e. g., 
often by recalling the acts of God recorded in history, 
deduces attributes of God, and so transfers the past to 
the present (e. g., Psalm xxxiii, 9); hence, as shown by 
Hopf, Luther’s tendency to give to certain passages a gen- 
eral meaning in the form of maxims. The extraordinary 
influence which Luther's Bible had when it first appeared, 
and the impression which his translation, more than any 
other, makes upon every sensitive soul, is unquestionably 
due to the fact that, being the fruit of faith and prayer, it 
helped the contemporaries of Luther, as it helps us, in 
appropriating the Scripture truth. 

It is true, and should not be concealed, that this most 
excellent feature of Luther’s Bible has its reverse side. It 
is a result of this characteristic that the stamp of Luther's 
personality and the imprint of the time when the work 
originated are deeply impressed upon it. 

Luther strove, als6, to meet the erroneous | interpreta- 
tions of Scripture which were current in his time, and for 
this reason he avoided many of the expressions of the old 
German Bible which had served to justify ecclesiastical 
abuses and the pretensions of the clergy. To the great 
vexation of his papal opponents he, e. g., removed the 
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word ‘‘ priest,” which originated from the Greek zpeofirepoc, 
but which had come to be misunderstood, and substituted 
the word ‘‘elder;’’ he displaced the words ‘‘regere eccle- 
siam” of the Vulgate and ‘‘die kirche regieren” of the old 
German Bible by the verbally exact ‘‘die gemeine weiden,” 
Acts xx, 28; and the word ‘‘kirche,” which he declares is 
not good German, and is obscure and vague, although he 
frequently elsewhere employs it in a good sense, in the 
Bible he displaces it in the New Testament by the word 
‘‘gemeine,” looking to the idea which the people were 
accustomed to associate with that word, and in the Old Tes- 
tament he uses it only of heathen temples or unlawful sanc- 
tuaries of the Israelites. Here, also, it may be mentioned 
that he at first displaced in the New Testament the old 
ecclesiastical expression ‘‘thut Busse’’ by ‘‘bessert euch.” 
Luther did not avoid many palpable polemic allusions. 
When he used the word ‘‘Pfaffen” of idol-priests and 
soothsayers, when a ritual prescription given to a priest 
(Leviticus xxi, 5) reads thus: ‘‘He shall make no daldness 
(‘platte’) upon his head,” when we read in the description 
of the idol-priests, Bar. vi: ‘‘ And the priests sit in their 
temples with wide garments, shave their beard, and carry 
bald pates, sit with uncovered heads, howl and cry before 
their idols,” in these cases it is evident at whom the language 
is aimed. Other polemic references were more concealed, 
as, for example, in the retention of the Hebrew word 
‘‘muzzaim”’ (Daniel xi, 38, 39), in which, with a mingling 
of wit and seriousness, Luther applied a characteristic of 
Antiochus Epiphanes to the pope as the antichrist, and 
found in the word a play upon the word mass. But more 
potent than these particular effects was the general influence 
which was produced upon Luther’s Bible by the great 
spiritual contest of the Reformation in behalf of faith 
against the errors and darkness of popery. In reading the 
Psalms, particularly the prayers against enemies and perse- 
cutors, we feel as if we were transported into this great 
contest, and were brought into contact with the soul of the 
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valiant leader of our hosts as he cries to God from the 
midst of the conflict. ‘‘Thou never hast fellowship with 
the throne of iniquity, which expounds the law perversely ” 
(Psalm Ixciv, 20); these and similar words of the Psalms 
show us yet more clearly how our great German hero of the 
faith maintained himself in all situations, in peril or in dis- 
tress, just as they reveal to us the heart of the saints of the 
Old Covenant. Here it may be noted that Luther fre- 
quently, in the Psalms alone eleven times, where in the 
original it speaks of vain and deceitful talk, and of false 
teaching and false teachers, uses ‘‘lehren”’ instead of 
‘‘reden.” And still further, the fundamental truth of the 
Gospel, which the Reformation was to bring to light, was 
throughout Luther’s Bible something that was efficacious 
only by faith. Luther finds testimonies against the value 
of external forms of worship devised by men, particularly 
against justification by works, and in favor of justification 
by faith and salvation by grace, not only where such testi- 
monies are properly to be found, but, as Emser charged, 
often where, in the original text, ‘‘there is no thought 
either of faith or works.” It is evident from the: fact 
that Luther constantly used as favorite expressions the 
words ‘‘preach,” ‘‘preacher,” ‘‘ preaching,’’. how great 
value he attached to preaching as the most important part 
of worship. Emser and Wicel repeatedly reproached him 
with this: but Luther was not turned from his course by 
their reproach; on the contrary, the expression which he 
first used ‘‘des Herrn Namen aurufen,”’ in Genesis iv, 26, 
and a number of related passages, he changed into ‘*pre- 
digen von des Herrn Namen.” Afterwards the Catholics 
also became friendly to the expression; they found, for 
instance, that in Isaiah xl, 6, Luther’s translation, ‘‘ A voice 
said, Preach, and he said, What shall I preach?” was better 
than Eck’s rendering of the Vulgate: ‘‘The voice of 
the speaker cried, and I said, What shall I cry?” and thus 
the ‘‘predige” and ‘‘predigen” found a place even in 
Catholic translations. Should we then attempt to exclude 
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from Luther’s Bible that individual, personal, epoch-mark- 
ing element? I reply, that in some cases it is certainly 
advisable, particularly where this prevents the understand- 
ing of the connection and introduces something too foreign 
into the text. But in general these elements belong to the 
character of Luther’s Bible, and are not defects in it. 
They often serve to exhibit in the translation the original 
force and vividness of the words of Scripture. In the 
Psalms, e. g., many lamentations or words of prayer 
and faith refer really to a religious contrast between the 
Psalmist and his enemies; in such a case it is only neces- 
sary, in order to give practical effect to the words of the 
Psalm, that in the translation something in the scope of the 
Word as presented to our German people should make 
a close application to the present enemies of true religion 
and genuine Christianity, to papal superstition or frivolous 
unbelief. So long as we have to contend against popery 
and justification by works on the one hand, and unbelief 
and religious indifference on the other, it remains an advan- 
tage of Luther’s Bible that it brings forward more distinctly 
the indirect testimonies of the Word of God against these 
things, and so places in the hand of our German people 
the sword of the Spirit well prepared for the contest against 
their foes. To this it may be added, that this individual, 
personal, epoch-marking element comes into the most inti- 
mate relation with that chief advantage of Luther’s Bible, 
which, more than any thing else, has made it the Bible of the 
Church, viz., its vivid reproduction everywhere of the truth of 
the Scripture in the spirit of faith and prayet ; and this repro- 
duction, which brings so near to the heart the unchange- 
able and never weakening life-force of the Word of God, is 
so overmastering that it can never, because of that epoch- 
marking element, sink to the level merely of a great monu- 
ment of a past stage of the Church’s: development. In 
Luther’s translation, which, as Prince George of Anhalt 
says, was perfected ‘‘by the special grace and gift of the 
Holy Spirit ;’’ or, as Marheinecke expresses it, ‘‘not with- 
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out the living impulse of the same divine Spirit, which 
breathes through the original,” in this the grace of God 
has given to our German people the Word of life for 
all time. 

It is true that Luther’s Bible can never assume the place 
in our Church which the Vulgate holds in the Catholic 
Church; from the very beginning we repudiated the charge 
of the priests that Luther’s text was regarded by us as the 
authentic text, and expressly emphasized the right and duty of 
consulting the orginal. Our Bible needed no false praise. Its 
measureless, blessed influence upon religious life and the life 
of the Church has been proved through all the centuries, singe 
first it appeased the hunger of the German people for the 
Gospel, and, as Cochlaus complains, made even cobblers 
and ignorant women defenders of evangelical truth against 
priests and monks, and even against masters and doctors 
of theology. Even more recent translators of the Bible 
have testified that no other has attained to the religious 
value of this. De Wette, for example, acknowledged that 
he did not use his own translation, but Luther’s, in family 
devotions. There is one thing that may here be specially 
noted. Luther’s Bible became a strong bond of union be- 
tween the German-speaking Protestant Churches, and grad- 
ually, also, between those of kindred races. Wherever 
Luther’s teaching penetrated his Bible was received, and 
wherever they did not understand his language, they adapted 
it more or less to their own dialect, or translated it into the 
language of the country. Even during Luther's lifetime it 
was translated not only into low German, but also into 
Danish, Swedish, Dutch, and Icelandic. Its increasing cir- 
culation in the reformed Church is of special interest. Not 
only was Luther’s Bible used from the first in the German 
Reformed Church and in Basel, but the basis of the Ziirich 
Bible was only a reproduction of this in the Swiss dialect. 
With a few changes, the prophets and the poetical books 
of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha were, without 
doubt, the independent work of the Ziirich preachers; but 
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even in the Swiss Reformed Church this Ziirich Bible was 
only used as the exclusive Church Bible in a few cantons that 
were dependent upon Ziirich. In the most of them Luther’s 
Bible was used conjointly and, in many, exclusively, and 
the repeated and very careful revisions of the Ziirich Bible 
only resulted in narrowing each time the limits of its use, 
and the unrevised Bible of Luther constantly gained more 
ground, a fact which demands the serious consideration of 
the teo zealous promoters of Bible revision. The attempt 
to make the more literal translation of Piscator an official 
Bible for the Church in Berne was a complete failure; it 
had only a transient influence, and was soon entirely sup- 
planted by Luther’s Bible. 

As the schism between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches .could not prevent, the circulation of Luther's 
Bible among the latter, so neither could the Catholic Church 
evade its influence. The Catholics, as well as the Protestants, 
have reason to thank Luther for translating the Bible. It is 
well known that the New Testament of ‘‘the very learned” 
Hieronymus Emser, which Duke George of Saxony intro- 
duced into his dominions instead of Luther’s heretical Tes- 
tament, consisted of Luther’s translation, except changes 
of some passages according to the Vulgate. It should 
in justice be added, that in his conclusion he does not 
conceal the fact that he used Luther’s Testament, but he is 
careful not to mention Luther’s name, and very cautiously 
speaks of the ‘‘new interpretation.” But Luther had good 
reason to say: ‘‘It is enough for me, and I rejoice that my 
work, as St. Paul boasted, is promoted by my enemies, and 
Luther’s Bible is read, not under Luther’s name, but under 
the name of his enemies. How could I be better avenged ?” 
Even in Eck’s translation, which is, on the whole, a much 
more independent work, although he relapses constantly 
into the un-German slavishly literal translation of the Ger- 
man Bibles before Luther, and, as a rule, adheres closely to 
the Vulgate, yet here we find many sections in which Eck 
manifestly reproduces Luther’s text with slight changes. 
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The later Catholic translations of the Bible by Allivoli, 
Ess, Jack, and others have, in a great many passages, 
adopted Luther’s translation, even departing from the Vul- 
gate and setting aside references to regulations of the Cath- 
olic Church—as, for example, the mention of confession in 
Psalm c; 4, and even in cases where Luther’s translation 
was most fiercely assailed by Wicel and Eck. The ap- 
proved Catholic translations of the Bible that are now in 
use have been amended according to Luther in a marked 
degree, though the source of the improvements is carefully 
kept out of sight. The obligation resting upon our Cath- 
olic countrymen to thank Luther for translating the Bible 
becomes more apparent when we take into view, finally, 
the national importance of Luther’s Bible. Its influerice 
upon the German language has been most fully proved and 
recognized. 

Luther has been acknowledged by our greatest Ger- 
man philologists as, in a peculiar sense, the creator of the 
new high-German written language. It is true that the 
German language since the master work of Ulphilas had 
become better and better fitted to express the truth of the 
Bible. But in Luther’s time it had fallen into decay. 
Harsh and cumbrous words, irregular, discordant forms 
arising from the accumulation of consonants, and un-Ger- 
man constructions had forced their way into the language ; 
and the structure of sentences had become clumsy and 
awkward, even to the point of unintelligibility. How could 
it be otherwise when the language of the Church and of 
scholars was Latin! In the literature of the Church the 
German language had been especially corrupted by a me- 
chanical dependence upon the Latin and a barbarous igno- 
rance of its nature. Intelligent men perceived the mis- 
chief; above all, Luther himself. After completing the 
translation of the books of Moses he says: ‘‘I now per- 
ceive that I do not yet understand my native German lan- 
guage. I have never yet-read a book nor a letter which 
exhibited the true genius of the German language. No 
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one cares to speak German correctly.” Johann Agricola, 
in like manner, complains that ‘‘there are none, or very 
few, who can speak German.” Besides this, another diffi- 
culty at the time of Luther was a strongly marked differ- 
ence of dialects, in consequence of which a German no 
longer understood the speech of a kindred people, though 
they were near neighbors. It is true that the work of pre- 
paring a national German language had been in progress 
from the fourteenth century under the patronage of the 
emperors, especially Karl IV, Friedrich III, and Maxi- 
milian I. At the time of Luther this language had already 
been adopted by many German courts, imperial cities, juris- 
dictions, and universities, especially by the government of 
the electors of Saxony. This common German language— 
not as is often erroneously affirmed, the Misnian dialect— 
was the one which Luther made the basis of his Bible lan- 
guage, so that both the highlanders and the lowlanders 
might understand it. But this could be only the founda- 
tion. It could only furnish for a German People’s-Bible a 
relatively small stock of words and phrases. Luther con- 
structed the edifice, and for this he collected the material 
with the greatest care, part of it from German books— 
of which at least one thousand and thirty-five had been 
printed up to the year 1530—and part of it from the 
mouths of the people by listening to their conversation; 
and by his delicate and infallible linguistic sense he shaped 
this material into more regular, euphonious, and noble 
forms; and as he disliked many of the compounds recently 
introduced, he himself enriched the German language with 
many happily constructed and significant expressions. In 
his translation of the Bible he paved the way especially for 
the simplification of sentence-building. In fact, this shap- 
ing of the German language furnished him no small amount 
of care and toil. He affirms that he and his associates 
often spent two, three, and even four weeks searching and 
inquiring after a single word, and then sometimes failed to 
find it, and complains how hard the prophets struggled to 
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express themselves in awkward German. He did not 
always succeed in the first attempt. Even in the later 
editions Luther revised his German with the utmost care. . 
In the New Testament, e. g., he at first used the im- 
perative forms ‘‘gang,” ‘‘stand,” and the like, which he 
afterwards changed to ‘‘gehe,” ‘‘stehe.” (Cf. Matthew v, 
41; viii, 4; ix, 6; ii, 13, 20, and many others.) 

In the earlier German Bibles there are many foreign 
words such as ‘‘ benedeien,” ‘‘ maledeien,” ‘‘ Kasteien”’ (cf., 
e. g., Matthew v, 44, ‘‘Benedehyt die euch maledehyen,”’ 
Psalm xxxviii, 1); dialectic words and forms like ‘‘spreis- 
sen” (Matthew vii, 3), ‘‘Spugnis” (Matthew xiv, 26= 
Gespenst), ‘‘ Darbe”’ (Mark xii, 44), ‘‘Kréppler” or ‘‘ Kro- 
pel,” ‘‘hynnausen,” ‘‘Kindle,” ‘‘Bundle” (Matthew xiii, 
30), and the like; sometimes we find expressions like ‘‘die 
von Aufang selbstsichtige” (Luke i, 2), ‘‘eine rufende 
Stimme” (Luke iii, 4; John i, 23), ‘‘der Eyffer deines 
Hauses” (John ii, 17); and sentences like this, ‘‘und battet 
um den Morder euch zu geben” (Acts iii, 14). 

Luther’s care to improve in these respects extends even 
to the restoration of a regular and uniform orthography. 
The first editions of the New Testament still retain a very 
irregular and unshapely orthography, which in part, no 
doubt, is to be charged to the compositors and proof-read- 
ers; but after the year 1530 he constantly simplified the 
spelling, and made it more uniform and regular. In his 
translation of the Bible, in which he devoted far more care 
to the German than in any of his other writings, how won- 
derfully Luther succeeded in giving an ideal development 
to the whole beauty and richness of the German language. 
We can understand why his contemporary and admirer, 
Erasmus, calls: him ‘‘a true German Cicero,”” and boasts 
that ‘‘no other ever spoke or wrote better German than 
he.” The original manner in which he treated the lan- 
guage is shown by the fact that his first papal opponents 
spoke of his translation of the Bible as ‘‘Luther’s Ger- 
man,’’ and they acknowledged that this German was ‘‘ele- 
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gant and sweet sounding,” and gave it the very best testi- 
monial by appropriating it more and more, so that as early 
as 1530 Luther could write: ‘‘It is a noticeable fact that 
they are learning to speak and write German from my 
translation and my German, and they are also stealing my 
language, of which they knew very little before; and, in- 
stead of thanking me for it, they are using it to oppose me. 
But I grant them the privilege, for it is a pleasure to me to 
teach my unthankful pupils, and even my enemies, how 
to talk.” It is known that J. Grimm calls the new high-Ger- 
man ‘‘the Protestant dialect, whose freedom-breathing na- 
ture long since overpowered poets and writers of the 
Catholic faith when they were not aware ot it.” 

In time this Protestant dialect, this German of Luther 
moving in an ever-widening circle conquered the provinces of 
the various German dialects; first upper Germany, where 
the dialectic inflections of certain words and word-forms soon 
became indispensable in the first editions of the Bible; 
then lower Germany, for which the last low-German Bible 
was printed in the year 1621; and finally Switzerland, 
where, in the year 1667, the Ziirich Bible was rendered into 
high-German. We have, to be sure, wrought together a 
variety of factors in improving and extending the new high- 
German written language; but the most efficient factor, 
which united all the German tribes in language, was Lu- 
ther’s Bible. In the broader development of the high- 
German written language, in its purification from many 
foreign words which had worked their way into it, espe- 
cially in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and in 
its rejuvenation at the epoch of our German classics, no 
other book has exercised so great an influence as Luther’s — 
Bible, whose language served as a model to many of our 
best writers; and even the improvements that have been 
made in our day in the German language, and in the cor- 
rect writing of German, began in many cases with Luther. 
And, besides this, Luther’s Bible exercised a more enno- 
bling influence upon the language of the common people 
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than any other book. ‘‘ Wherever Luther’s Bible was read 
or is read,” says Radloff, ‘‘the language of the lower 
classes is more intelligible, more definite, more dignified.” 

It would be a great, but not unrequited, task to trace 
the more material influence which Luther’s Bible exerted 
upon German literature, particularly upon the poetry and 
general culture of the German people. Radloff compares 
its influence in our German culture with that of the Homeric 
epics in the Grecian. But the limits prescribed me prevent 
my entering into this subject. This much is certain, that 
whoever is anxious for our national culture, will also wish 
Luther’s Bible to be the book most read by the people. 
It is just as inestimable a national treasure for our German 
people as it is an indispensable support for the religious and 
ecclesiastical life of Protestantism,.and if Bugenhagen’s cus- 
tom of celebrating every year a festival commemorative of 
the translation of the Bible extends no further, yet all 
evangelical German tongues, and with them all Germans, 
have reason to praise and thank God for the Bible translated 
into German by Dr. Martin Luther, 
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Booxs—REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


SOME RECENT GERMAN WORKS ON EARLY CHURCH HIS. 
TORY, 


Die Ketzergeschichte des Urchristenthums, Urkundlich Dargestellt, 
Von Dr. ADOLF HILGENFELD. Leipsig. Fues’s Verlag. 1884. 


For considerably more than thirty years Dr, Adolf Hilgen- . 
feld has been giving his almost undivided attention to the Chris- 
tian literature of the first three centuries, and to the theology and 
polity of the ante-Nicene Church. His ‘‘Zeitschrift fiir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie” (Review for Scientific Theology), inaugu- 
rated in 1857, has contributed its full quota to the elucidation 
of all current problems in theological science, and has been par- 
ticularly rich in discussions of critical questions pertaining to 
the apostolic and sub-apostolic times. Among his earlier works 
may be mentioned his edition of ‘‘The Apostolic Fathers,” his 
treatise on ‘‘The Canon of the New Testament,” that on ‘‘The 
Messiah of the Jews,” and that on ‘‘The Paschal Controversy 
of the Ancient Church.” 

The work before us embodies the mature results of his inves- 
tigations into the origin and nature of the various divergencies 
of faith and practice that appeared during the first three cen- 
turies. The principal sources of the history of early heretical 
parties are Irenzeus, Hippolytus, Hegesippus, Pseudo-Clement, 
Celsus, Clement of‘ Alexandria, and Origen. Of these the first, 
second, fourth, sixth, and seventh have been preserved in com- 
parative integrity. ‘The third we have only in extracts preserved 
by Eusebius, and the fifth only in very copious extracts made by 
Origen with polemic aim. 

In his first ‘‘Apology” Justin Martyr makes mention of a 
work by himself, entitled, “civrayya xara ravi tiv yeyevnuétuw Alpb- 
cewv ovvreytauevw.” This work of Justin’s has unfortunately been 
lost (may we not hope that some Bryennios will yet unearth it 
in some monkish library?). The question naturally arises, how 
far this work lay at the basis of those of Irenzus, Hippolytus, 
and others; and nothing is more natural than that a German 
theologian should attempt, by a detailed comparison of these 
writers, to reconstruct the lost ‘‘Syntagma.” This Dr. Hilgen- 
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feld proceeds to do, following most acutely certain hints given by 
Justin himself, and by Irenzus and Hippolytus. In his ‘‘ Dia- 
logue with Trypho the Jew,” Justin mentions seven Jewish heret- 
ical parties besides the Samaritans, viz., Sadducees, Genists, 
Merists, Galileans, Hellenianians, Pharisees, and Baptists. It is 
from the Samaritans alone that he derives Christian heretical par- 
ties. Simon Magus and Menander he supposes to have been 
projected into the world by demons (Apol. I, xvi), and to 
have blasphemously claimed for themselves divine attributes. 
Marcion was the arch-heretic of Justin’s own time. Laying prin- 
cipal stress, as Justin does, on these three, the question arises 
whether, in his ‘‘Syntagma,” Marcion followed immediately 
upon Simon and Menander, or, as in Irenzeus and others, such 
heretical teachers as Saturninus (Satornilus), Basileides, and Valen- 
tinus were interposed. Hilgenfeld adopts the latter view, Har- 
nack the former. Hilgenfeld seems fully to justify his position 
by reference to Justin’s own list in the ‘‘ Dialogue with Trypho 
the 'Jew,” where all of these parties are mentioned. Accord- 
ingly he reconstructs the scheme of Justin’s ‘‘Syntagma” as 
follows: 1. The Samaritan magician Simon; 2. Menander, like- 
wise a Samaritan magician; 3. Satornilus; 4. Basileides; 5. 
Certain connecting links between Simon and Valentinus; 6. 
Valentinus; 7. Marcion. That Justin knew of all these heretics 
is certain; that in his ‘‘Syntagma” he treated of them in this 
order is a most natural supposition. 

The case of Hegesippus (who wrote about 180) next arises. 
Did he follow Justin’s:‘‘Syntagma,” or is he to be taken as an 
independent witness? Lipsius (in 1873) maintained his inde- 
pendence. Harnack was absolutely sure of the contrary. Hel- 
genfeld (in 1874) defended Lipsius against Harnack. Lipsius 
yielded, notwithstanding Hilgenfeld’s support. Hilgenfeld is 
unable to see how Harnack can hold to his view in face of the 
arguments that are adduced in the present work. The principal 
reason for supposing that Hegesippus was an independent wit- 
ness is the fact, that while both enumerate seven Jewish parties, 
the lists differ considerably. Besides, Hegesippus’s representa- 
tion of the relation of these Jewish parties to early Christian 
heresies differs in essential particulars from that of Justin. ‘‘ Not 
as Justin does Hegesippus represent Simon as the arch-heretic 
of the Christian time, but a scion of the Israelitish heresies.” 


Other variations no less remarkable appear. Among the early 
VoL. VI, No. 24—35 
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Christian heretics Hegesippus mentions the Masbotheans, whom 
he has already designated as an Israelitish sect. Whence the rep- 
etition? Harnack thinks, from Justin’s ‘‘Syntagma.” But we 
have no evidence that Justin made mention of the Masbotheans. 

Hilgenfeld finds the ‘*Clementine Recognitions” and ‘‘ Homi- 
lies” (which he insists on ascribing to the second century, not- 
withstanding Zahn’s arguments to the contrary), at variance with 
Justin and accordant in several points with Hegisippus. From 
what appears in Hegisippus and Pseudo-Clement, Hilgenfeld 
infers that ‘‘ Justin has set forth the generally current view in 
deriving the heresies of the Christian‘ time merely from Samaritan 
magic and the sudden instigation of the devil.” It would 
require too much space to indicate the particulars in which the 
point of view and the details of Hegisippus and Pseudo-Clement 
differ from those of Justin. ~But these points of difference seem 
sufficiently numerous and important to make the supposition that 
either of these writers was indebted to Justin for particulars that 
can not be compared with his extant statements, hazardous in 
the extreme. 

Celsus, as quoted by Origen, is likewise shown to have been 
independent of Justin in his representation of early Christian 
heresies. 

While Clement of Alexandria agrees with Justin in his 
enumeration of heretics from Simon to Marcion, he imparts much 
information which Hilgenfeld thinks he could hardly have derived 
from Justin. : 

Origen also is shown to have gone still further beyond the 
information supplied by Justin, and to have furnished us with 
‘‘many an independent notice on the heretics.” 

The list of heretics in the ‘* Apostolic Constitutions” appears 
to be more in accord with that of Hegisippus than with that 
of Justin. 

With Irenzus the case is different. He expressly mentions 
Justin as a principal authority. After a somewhat prolonged bal- 
ancing of views with Harnack and Lipsius, who are at variance 
in some particulars, and with neither of whom he wholly agrees, 
Dr. Hilgenfeld concludes: 

‘¢ Although Justin’s view of Christian heresy always forms the 
basis of that of Irenzeus, yet it appears partly perverted, partly 


transformed, and partly further developed. An evident perversion 
is the additional information about the Ebionites, who can be 
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charged with degrading the Demiarge, neither by representing 
him as a self-deification nor as accepting a higher God, who also 
have absolutely nothing to do with the ‘source and root’ of the 
Valentinians. A transformation is the transferring of the culmi- 
nating point of heresy from Marcion to the Valentinians; with 
the transformation is also closely connected an essential develop- 
ment. Among the Valentinians, especially in their later form, 
Irenzeus assumes contact with Hellenism, its poetry, and espe- 
cially its philosophy. So then with Irenzeus already the deriva- 
tion of heresy from Hellenism begins to appear. The more 
pervasive this derivation became the more must Justin’s erroneous 
derivation of Christian heresy from diabolical instigation in the 
circles of Samaritan magic sink into the background. In the 
place of the Israelitish heresies from which Hegisippus supposed 
the Christian to have sprung the world-wisdom of Hellenism be- 
came more and more prominent.” 

Hilgenfeld distinguishes between the author of the ‘‘Syn- 
tagma” (not Justin’s) and the author of the ‘‘ Philosophoumena ” 
as Hippolytus I and Hippolytus II. Hippolytus I differs from 
Justin in making the number of Israelitish sects four instead of 
seven, but agrees with Justin and Irenzeus (against Hegesippus 
and Pseudo-Clement) in deriving Christian heresies from the 
Samaritan magician Simon and his self-deification, Hippoly- 
tus I enumerates thirty-two distinct heretical leaders, ending with 
the Patripassian Noetus. Hilgenfeld shows the inadmissibility of 
Lipsius’s view that Hippolytus I is substantially independent of 
the work of Irenzus, and agrees with Harnack in maintaining 
that he knew and used the work of his master. His chief task 
was to amplify and supplement Irenzus’s account, and there are 
indications that in some cases where Irenzeus has departed from 
Justin’s ‘‘Syntagma” Hippolytus I has returned to this authority. 
Yet Hilgenfeld rejects decisively Lipsius’s view that the resem- 
blance between Hippolytus and Irenzeus can be accounted for 
from their use of this commomsource, 

Hippolytus II, according to Hilgenfeld, departed completely 
from Justin’s view of the rise of Christian heresies, and carried 
further than Irenzeus had done the idea of the influence of Hel- 
lenistic philosophy, mysteties, and astrology, Tertullian our 
author does not look upon as an independent authority, his in- 
debtedness to Irenzeus being everywhere manifest. Such later 
writers as Philaster, Epiphanius, and Theodoret follow blindly in 
the footsteps of the great authorities that have been mentioned. 
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Having in eighty-seven pages carefully weighed his authori- 
ties, our author proceeds to discuss the parties, one by one, in the 
light of the whole of the pertinent literature. First of all the 
Essenes demand his attention. Merely to state intelligibly the 
various theories that have of late years been advanced with ref- 
erence to the origin and nature of this party and its relations to 
early Christianity would require many pages. Hilgenfeld con- 
siders minutely the somewhat fragmentary notices of them that 
occur in Philo, Josephus, Pliny, and Hippolytus II, in the light 
of all that has been written of late by Ewald, Hitzig, Zeller, Lu- 
cius, Ritschl, Bunsen, Spiegel, and others, and decides that it is 
unnecessary to regard the peculiar practices of the Essenes—com- 
munity of goods; abstinence from marriage, flesh, animal sacri- 
fices, anointing with oil, and the possession of slaves—as derived 
from Pythagoreanism or Buddhism. He regards them as reach- 
ing back to the ‘‘primitive time when the temple was not yet 
built, much less declared the only place of worship. They main- 
tained their own priests and sacred rites, as the Jews already pos- 
sessed an exclusively Aaronic priest class and a privileged sanc- 
tuary. Asa second Moses, Jonadab came forward on behalf of 
this tribe, who, about B. C. 884, took part in the overthrow of 
the royal house unfaithful to Jehovah (2 Kings x, 15, 23, sq.).” 
Our author finds traces of the Essenes during the interval be- 
tween B, C. 884 and 106, when they appear as diviners or teachers 
of divination. He agrees with Lightfoot (although he makes no 
mention of Lightfoot’s admirable dissertation on the Essenes in 
his ‘‘Commentary on Colossians,” etc.) in finding more points 
of resemblance between Essenism and Parseeism than between 
Essenism and Pythagoreanism. These points he (as Lightfoot) 
considers in detail: veneration of the sun, magic, angelology, 
soothsaying, attaching peculiar sanctity to meal-time, ceremonial 
baths, etc. ; and admits the influefice of the Parsee elements on 
Essenism. Yet he regards Essenism as essentially a Jewish 
growth. ‘‘Essenism is not be regarded as a mysterious innova- 
tion on the post-Maccabean form of Judaism, but as a scion of 
Israelitism in the broader sense, which, as the main trunk 
of Judaism aged, still showed fresh vitality.” Hilgenfeld’s deri- 
vation of the term ‘‘Essenes” deserves to be noticed as one 
among a multitude that have been suggested. It may be said 
that the name occurs in at least four widely different forms. 
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Rejecting the derivations from Hebrew and Arabic roots that 
have seemed plausible to many, he derives it from a locality, 
‘*Essa, west of the Dead Sea,” where the Essenes existed in 
large numbers. : 

We shall not have space to follow this admirable writer 
through his almost exhaustive investigations on the Samaritans, 
Simon Magus, Menander, Satornilus, Basileides, the Barbelo- 
Gnostics, the Ophites, Valentinus, Cerdon, Marcion, Ptolemzus, 
Marcus, Tatian, the Carpocratians, the Nicolaitans, Cerinthus, 
the Ebioriites, the Encratites, etc. Suffice it to say that he cites 
in the original every important passage to be found in the litera- 
ture of heresiology, and from a most painstaking comparison 
of statements, the relative value of which has been determined 
by antecedent critical processes, draws conclusions as to the 
precise position of each heretical leader. 

The fact that great interest is felt in‘the Cataphrygians or 
Montanists, and the close connection between this portion 
of Hilgenfeld’s book and the work next to be noticed will be 
sufficient justification for dwelling a little on this section. Hil- 
genfeld differs from Bonwetsch (see below) as to the date of the 
appearing of Montanus as a prophet. About A. D. 172 is 
thought to be the earliest admissible date, whereas Bonwetsch, 
misled by Epiphanius, fixed upon A. D. 156. He agrees with 
Ritschl (against Bonwetsch) in finding in Montanism, especially 
its Chiliastic features, a Judaizing element. In this Hilgenfeld is 
certainly right, and Bonwetsch wrong, yet we must accept 
Didymus’s statement that Montanus himselt was a heathen priest, 
as a partial explanation of the ecstatic nature of Montanist proph- 
ecy. We conclude our notice with the following extract: ; 

‘“‘The antagonism of Montanism towards Christianity was 
indeed, in a certain sensegthe antagonism of the primitive Chris- 
tianity towards a progressive secularization of the Church. But 
the rigor of Church discipline was regarded not merely as a resto- 
ration of the primitive, but rather as an intensification by the Para- 
clete, in view of the nearly approaching consummation. The expec- 
tation of the nearly approaching consummation with the thousand 
years’ kingdom was characteristic of primitive Christianity [in 
this we do not agree with Hilgenfeld], and the combating of this 
expectation by the anti-Montanist, Caius of Rome, who went so 


far as to entirely reject"the Johannean Apocalypse, seems like a 
breach with primitive Chitotent . . Yet, on the other hand, 
also, that expectation itself, as held by the Cataphrygians was a 
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breach with primitive Christianity, which by no means distin- 
guished between the evangelical and apostolic time and the time 
of the consummation as distinct epochs. Primitive Christian, in 
Montanism, is its antagonism towards the monarchical episcopate 
at the head of the Churches. But with its monarchy of prophets 
in the Church, and its correspondingly shaped Church order, 
Montanism also went beyond primitive Christianity. Montanism 
and Catholicism are related, in general, not merely as reaction 
and progress, but both in their way represent the same issue 
of primitive Christianity. On the one side the new Church 
of the world coming to an end, on the other side the actually 
new Church of the continuing world ; there already the final root- 
ing out of the tares from the wheat field of the kingdom of 
heaven, here the greatest possible filling of the net of the king- 
dom of heaven with fishes good and bad without proper selec- 
tion. On both sides Jerusalem, as the metropolis of Chris- 
tianity, was transferred: with the Montanists to Pepuza, with the 
Catholics, as the history of Montanism itself teaches, actually 
to Rome.” 

Hilgenfeld’s book is a thesaurus of the literature of the 
heresies of the first three centuries which no student of the period 
can afford to neglect; and his deductions are, for the most part, 
well considered. A. H. N. 





Die Geschichte des Montanismus. Von Dr. NATHANAL BONWETSCH. 
Erlangen. 1881. 

THis monograph has been before the public for nearly three 
years, but as it still remains by far the best and most complete 
treatise on the subject, we need not apologize for calling atten- 
tion to it, even at this late hour. Like Hilgenfeld, Bonwetsch 
brings the whole literature of the subject, so far as it was known 
to him, under review, and having more space at his disposal, 
goes much more fully into the consideration of all the questions 
involved. He begins by summarizing the views of his predeces- 
sors in this field. The ‘‘sources” follow, and are discussed with 
much thoroughness and &cumen. The ‘‘nature” (qwesen) of 
Montanism next demands his attention, and occupies a large 
part of the volume. As regards the date of Montanism and its 
Judaizing tendency we feel constrained to agree with Hilgenfeld 
against Bonwetsch; but in some particulars Bonwetsch has the 
advantage. The two works, in fact, .well supplement each 
other so far as Montanism is concerned. As we quoted above 
from Hilgenfeld concerning the relations of Montanism to the 
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Catholicism of the time, we now make a similar extract from 
Bonwetsch : 


‘* But the peculiar character of the Montanism of Asia Minor 
as compared with the Catholic Church is explicable from the fact 
that it will know nothing of a historical development of the 
Church, but expects the end as immediately at hand. The new 
prophecy represents the tozara yapipara, If Tertullian represents 
precisely asceticism as the object of the new prophecy, and, in 
turn, preparation for the final persecution, with express exclusion 
of all other grounds, as the object of this asceticism, he here 
indicates unequivocally to what points of view of the new 
prophecy with which he is in accord, the requirements of their 
discipline submit themselves. Now a half-Christianity could no 
longer suffice, since the appearing of the Lord was at hand. 
Now must the ideal which aimed at withdrawal from the limits of 
the world appear the only justifiable one, for the world itself had 
soon to pass away, and it was of no avail to pass away with it, for 
immediately before this the whole anti-godly nature of the world 
should become evident in the appearing of the antichrist, and 
before him only he who recklessly renounced every thing could 
stand, As the return of Christ was to be expected soon after- 
wards there was need of prophecy in order to make this return 
known, and to prepare the Church for it. A revelation lying fin- 
ished in the New Testament canon was, for this reason, at least, 
unthinkable; for such a finished revelation supposes a historical 
development of the Church, but this had rather to expect its 
immediate ending. With this opposition to the canon was neces- 
sarily connected that also against the episcopate, for in the epis- 
copate the Church attained to the form of a firmly jointed 
organism in the world.” . 

The third part of Bonwetsch’s book traces the historical 
development of Montanism. He supposes Montanus to have 
begun prophesying soon after A. D. 155, and to have separated 
from the dominant Church about 177. It is, on the face of it, 
improbable that he should have continued his almost fanatical 
phrophesying for twenty-two years before making a breach with 
the dominant party. Apart from this probability Hilgenfeld has 
adduced good reasons for rejecting this early date and adopting 
the one given above. Five years before the schism is about 
what we should expect. The movement is traced through its 
various stages in Asia Minor, its birthplace, in Rome, in Northern 
Africa, and in its influence on the general Church, It is well 
known that many of its principles, within a century, had become 
incorporated into the current Christianity, especially the ascetical 
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elements. Tertullian, the great literary representative of the 
Montanistic party, exerted an incalculable influence on the Cath- 
olic writers of the succeeding time. Monasticism resulted, in 
great measure, from Montanism, In Appendix I a very convenient 
collection of quotations from Montanus, Priscilla, Maximilla, 
and other members of the party is given. Appendix II considers 
the relation of the ‘‘ Pastor of Hermas” to Montanism. A very 
early date is claimed for the ‘‘Pastor” (the time of Domitian), 
and it is shown in detail that this work contains nothing distinct- 
ively Montanistic. 

A book very similar to this of Bonwetsch’s is ‘‘ Montanism 
and the Primitive Church,” the Huldean Prize Essay, 1877, 
by John De Soyres, Cambridge, 1878. It does not give evidence 
of so complete a mastery of the subject as the book under 
review, but it is learned and sensible, and we would heartily 
commend it, especially to those who do not read German. 





Der Ursprung des Donatismus nach den Quellen Untersucht und Dar- 
gestellt. Von Lic. Dr. DANIEL VoELTER. Tiibingen, 1883. 

Dr. VOELTER cultivates a comparatively fresh field, and he 
has made his investigations so thorough as to leave little to be 
desired. The sources of Donatist history are very meager and 
unsatisfactory considering the late date and the publicity of the 
events. No English writer, so far as we are aware, has mastered 
the sources, and certainly no one has given an adequate account 
of the rise of this important party. Those who have busied 
themselves with Donatist history have, for the most part, ap- 
proached the subject with erroneous views as to the fyndamental 
principles of the party and with a view to sustaining some erro- 
neous theory. The French scholar Dupin made a collection 
of such sources as were known to him. The German scholar, 
Walch, labored industriously with these materials (1768), and 
produced a work which easily held the supremacy until Dr. 
Voelter’s work appeared. 

Considerably more than half of the volume is taken up with 
a critical examination of the sources, As he is treating of the 
origin of Donatism, Optatus and Augustine and their contempo- 
raries are not regarded as original authorities, yet they have 
preserved important documents from the earlier time. The 
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documents which he examines in detail are ‘‘ Acta Martyrum,” 
‘*Gesta Purgationis Felicis Episcopi,” ‘*Gesta apud Zenophilum,” 
the ‘‘ Transactions of the Synod of Cirta,” and ‘* Sermo Donastistee 
Cujusdam de Vexatione Temporibus Leontii et Ursatii.” The 
sources satisfactorily analyzed and weighed, our author proceeds 
to consider ‘‘ the origin of Donatism.” This subject he treats in 
four sections: 1. ‘‘The Outbreak of the Controversy ;” 2. ‘*The 
Investigation in Rome;” 3. ‘*The Synod of Arles;” 4. ‘‘ The 
Investigation in Milan and the First Persecution until the Edict 
of Toleration of May 5, 321. Voelter agrees with most writers 
in representing the irregular elevation of Ceecilian, who had com- 
promised himself to some extent during the persecution, and who 
was regarded, by many at least, as a Traditor, as the immediate 
occasion of the breach, That he got himself ordained by Felix 
of Aptunga, who had also fallen into ill repute from lack of 
fidelity during the persecution, was a fact which the strict party 
could not fail to employ against him. Voelter is evidently of the 
opinion that the opponents of Ceecilian had the best of the argu-: 
ment, and he thinks the schism would have been healed on the 
spot, or, at any rate, would not have spread throughout the whole 
country had it not been for the favor that Cecilian found with 
Bishop Hosius and the bishop of Rome, who had great influence 
with the Emperor Constantine. As it fegards the charges made 
against Mensurius, bishop of Carthage and Cecilian, his deacon, 
who irregularly succeeded him in office, and became the occasion 
of the schism, the facts seem to be, that during the persecution, a 
chief aim of which was to destroy the Scriptures, many of the 
people were seeking martyrdom by declaring themselves pos- 
sessed of Scriptures which they would, on no account, surrender; 
that Mensurius and Cecilian used every means to dissuade the 
people from their fanaticism, and to induce them to shield them- 
selves from persecution by abstaining from showing their sym- 
pathy with those who were under condemnation, and by making 
a show, at least of compliance with the imperial edict; that 
Mensurius himself had securely hidden the Scriptures belonging 
to his Church, and had placed a number of worthless or heretical 
writings in their place, to be destroyed by the officers of the 
emperor, and thus avoided the loss of the Scriptures and perse- 
cution at the same time. Facts of this kind were made the most 
of after the schism had taken place, and the interference of the 
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civil authority on behalf of Czecilian with the persecutions. that 
ensued greatly intensified the antagonism between the two par- 
ties, and caused the Churches throughout Northern Africa to array 
themsé¢lves on the side of the stricter or the laxer party, according 
as their sympathies happened to be with one or the other. 
Voelter is perfectly just to the Donatists throughout, refuting 
or explaining away the slanders which had currency among the 
Catholics. Nothing was more common at that time than to 
impute false motives to adversaries; in fact, we have not even yet 
got entirely beyond this weakness, If the Donatists grew fanatical 
it was because they were exasperated by persecution. If they 
appealed to the emperor to protect them in their rights, it was 
because their adversaries were using imperial power to deprive 
them thereof. There is no reason to think that they were insin- 
cere in their professions with reference to liberty of conscience. 


“‘If, at a later time, the Catholics sought to silence the com- 
plaints of the Donatists that they had invoked the civil arm for 
their persecution, by showing that the Donatists themselves were 
the first, to turn to the emperor, this by no means corresponds to 
the actual relations. The Donatists, with their memorial to the 
emperor, by no means first provoked a judgment of the state, 
standing hitherto in a somewhat neutral attitude towards the two 
parties, but they acted in self-defense, since the state, in the person 
of the emperor, had afready passed sentence in the contro- 
versy, and that by no means spontaneously, but, as we have 
seen, under the influence of the ecclesiastical opponents of the 
Donatists.” 

The matter having once been taken in hand by the state, 
whose principal interest was to secure peace and uniformity in 
religious affairs, the question which the various tribunals sought 
to decide was, whether or not the charges made by the Donatists 
against Cecilian and Felix of Aptunga, who presided at his 
ordination, could be proved. The Donatists failed to adduce such 
proofs as seemed satisfactory to their judges, and so were in 
each case condemned. We can not but wish that Dr. Voelter 
had given us a concise statement of the characteristics of the 
Donatist system. In default of such, and in view of the fact that 
many of our Baptist brethren, with more zeal than discretion, 
have thought to find in the Donatists (as in the Montanists and 
Novatians) links of an unbroken chain of Baptist churches from 
the apostolic time till the present, it may be worth while to pre- 
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sent a summary statement of the points in which they agreed and 
the points in which they were at variance, with apostolic (and 
Baptist) doctrines and practices, 

(1.) How far were the Donatists Baptists ? 

First: In as far as they insisted on rigorous ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and, ceremonially, pure Church membership. 

Secondly: In as far as they rejected, ceremonially, unworthy 
ministers. 

Thirdly: In as far as they rejected civil interference in mat- 
ters of religion. : 

(2.) How far were the Donatists at variance with the Baptists? 

First: In practicing episcopacy. Yet the dioceses of Catholic 
and Donatist bishops alike must have been very small, as there 
were something like four hundred altogether in Northern Africa. 

Secondly: In believing in baptismal regeneration and in the 
necessity of baptism to salvation. In this they went beyond the 
Catholics themselves, maintaining that the human nature of Christ 
himself needed to be cleansed by baptism. Their most promi- 
nent characteristic, that of baptizing anew those that had already 
been baptized, whether in infancy or not, by those whom they 
regarded as unworthy, is evidence of the fact that they regarded 
the salvation of the soul as depending on the administration 
of the ordinance by a blameless person. 

Thirdly: In practicing infant baptism. This they were proba- 
bly more scrupulous in doing than the Catholics, in accordance 
with their more vivid sense of its necessity. 

Fourthly: In their intolerance and bigotry. This, however, 
was, in a large measure, due to the harsh treatment that the 
Donatists received at the hands of their opponents, 

The points of agreement are thus seen to be more seeming 
than real; the points of divergence are radical. 





Novum Testamentum Greece, ad Antiquissimos Testes denus Recensuit, 
Apparatum Criticum apposuit, ConsTaNnTius TISCHENDORF. Editio 
octava critica major. Volume III. Prolegomena. Scripsit Caspa- 
rus RENATUS Grecory, additis curis t Ezra# Aspot. Pars prior. 
Leipzig. 1884. 

Ir is justly a matter of pride to Americans that a young 

American scholar, Dr. Gregory, was intrusted, after the death of 

Tischendorf, with the task of preparing the Prolegomena to the 
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eighth edition of the Greek New Testament, which the great 
editor had left unfinished. The first part is now issued, contain- 
ing some fifty or sixty pages in Tischendorf’s own words, but 
being mainly the work of Dr. Gregory. Dr. Abbot, to whose 
scholarship the work is greatly indebted, lived to witness the com- 
pletion, though not the publication, of the present volume. The 
part now before us is prefaced by a sketch of the life of Tischen- 
dorf. A part of the article on ‘Critical Apparatus,” and the 
whole of the one on the ‘‘ Laws of Textual Criticism,” are hap- 
pily from his own hand. Thus he has left a statement of his 
principles which can not fail to be of great use to scholars. Dr, 
Gregory has written on the grammatical matters involved in the 
making of a text, and on the points that relate to the form of 
the text, such as the order of the books, and the chapters and 
verses. His history of the text occupies one hundred and fifty 
pages, and the volume closes with his enumeration and descrip- 
tion of the uncial manuscripts, The treatment of the cursive 
manuscripts the versions and the ecclesiastical writers, as bearing 
on the text, remains for the coming volume. Dr. Gregory is 


recognized as a rising light of New Testament scholarship, and 
his work is accepted as a worthy continuation of that of the 
greatest of modern editors. One can not look through his book, 
even hastily, without gratitude that so great learning and care 
are being devoted to the investigation of the fundamental Chris- 
tian records. 





Adaxd tiv dbdexa arocréAwy éx Tov ‘IepoovAvmrinod yeipoypagov viv mparov 
ixdidouévyn. . . « md dAoféov Bovevvwi, petporodirov Nixoundeiag. 
"Ev Kwvoravtivovréde, 1883. 

Lehre der Zwiélf Apostel, nebst Untersuchen zur ltesten Geschichte der 
Kirschenverfassung und des Kirchenrechts. Von ADoLF HARNACK. 
Erste Halfte. Leipzig. 1884. 

Evangeliorum Secundum Hebreos, Secundum Petrum, Secundum 
ZEgyptios, Matthize Traditionum, Petri et Pauli Predicationis et 
Actuum, Petri Apocalypseos, Didascaliz Apostolorum Antiquioris, 
quz supersunt; addita Doctrina XII Apostolorum, et Libello qui 
appellatus ‘‘ Duze Viz,” vel ‘‘Judicium Petri.” Collegit ADOLPHUS 
HILGENFELD. Editio Altera. Lipsie. 1884. 


THESE three volumes illustrate the interest that the ‘* Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles” has awakened among scholars. In the 
first issued at the end of last year, Bryennios presents to the 
world his own discovery. To an ordinary American student it 
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is almost an event to hold in his hands a book printed. in Con- 
stantinople, bearing upon questions of living interest to the 
whole Christian Church. The discoverer of the ancient docu- 
ment discusses its contents and relations, giving his reasons for 
identifying it as the document known to early Christian writers, 
* and for believing it to have been written between 120 and 160 
A.D. . He finds the book indebted to the epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, but argues for the priority of it 
to the Apostolical Constitutions. He also writes concerning the 
manuscript volume in which it was found, and makes some use 
of certain other documents: which are there contained. Then 
follows the text, which has become familiar to all students. 
Almost immediately appears the first installment of an elabo- 
rate study of the ‘‘Teaching” by Harnack, of Giessen. He 
comes to the work with keener critical acumen than Bryennios 
possesses, and gives the student a book of intense, interest. First 
stands the text, with a German translation. The relation of the 
‘*Teaching” to other early writings affords a basis for some work 
in textual critism, of which Bryennios has already done some- 
thing, and Harnack does somewhat more. The accompanying 
notes deal with all critical questions. Then come the Prole- 
gomena, of which one hundred pages are published now, and a 
larger part is to follow. Harnack accepts as fully as Bryennios 
the identity of this document with the one that was known to 
Eusebius and Athanasius. He regards it as an address to Gen- 
tile Christians in general, intended to set forth, in a form easily 
understood and easily remembered, the most important rules for 
the conduct of the Christian life. He finds the principal division 
at the end of the tenth chapter, and a subordinate one at the 
end of the sixth, the first ten chapters thus treating of the com- 
mands of the Christian morality, or the two ways of life and 
death, and the distinctive acts and prayers that pertain to the 
Church. Chapters xi-xv give directions concerning the mutual 
intercourse and the inner life of the Christian communities; 
and chapter xvi contains a closing exhortation in view of the 
speedy coming of the Lord. In this there is no formal dogmatic 
instruction, but Harnack points out how clearly the essentials of 
Christian doctrine are involved in the utterances of worship which 
are here reproduced. He also notes, as a significant fact, that 
the writer attributes to the apostles a “teaching” that is wholly 
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ethical, and not at all theological or philosophical. The sources 
of the document Harnack treats more fully than Bryennios. He 
finds that, in- addition to the Old Testament, the epistle of Bar- 
nabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, the writer must have had 
before him a text of the Gospel of Matthew, substantially like 
that which we possess, except that it was in some parts enlarged 
and enriched from the Gospel of Luke. The eucharistic prayers 
that are given in the ‘‘ Teaching” contain many echoes, as it were, 
of the Gospel of John. The writer may not have had that book 
before him, but the prayers must have been affected either by it 
or by the influences that made it what it is. There are indications 
that some of Paul’s epistles—though not the Pastoral—may have 
been known to the writer. His manner of alluding to the evan- 
gelical message excludes the idea that a fixed canon of the New 
Testament was then in existence. The state of the Church was 
that of a scattered family, constituted one body by ‘‘ the conscious- 
ness of religion, the unity of discipline,.and the bond of hope,” 
whose outward sign of unity lay rather in hospitality than in 
organization. There was but one superior order, and that was 
the order of preachers of the Word. Here the volume before us 
abruptly closes, but it is plain that all these signs point to an 
early period in the history of the Church, and that when the next 
volume reaches us we shall be able to place Harnack’s testimony 
beside that of Bryennios, in favor of an early date. 

The present volume of Hilgenfeld is a part of a larger work, 
which includes treatment of all the sub-apostolic writings, and 
the ‘‘Teaching{” is granted space only in proportion to the rest. 
To the whole, the Prolegomena, the delicately printed Greek text, 
and the annotations, only some twenty pages are given. But 
Hilgenfeld is a high authority, and his brief treatment is not to be 
passed by as unimportant. He finds the principal division of 
the document in the middle of the sixth chapter, regarding the 
first section as addressed to catechumens and the second to the 
baptized. The first part is the more important. In this he 
thinks we have the original ‘‘Teaching” known in early times, 
though already altered here and there. The latter section 
he judges to have been revised for use among the Montanists, at 
a date that he can not place earlier than the end of the second 
century. He points out in his notes the parts that he believes 
the Montanists to have added. Thus he would divide the docu- 
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ment; and the conditions of Church life in the latter part, which 
Harnack thinks favorable to belief in an early date, he would 
doubtless explain as local, conditions found in the parts of the 
Church most familiar to the writer. 

Plainly the discussion of this ititeresting document is only 
begun, and no final conclusions as to its significance in Church 
history can be reached at present. 





A Higher Catechism of Theology. By Wit11am Burt Popz, D. D.* 


THE questions propounded cover the whole range of theo- 
logical studies, and are pertinent and far-reaching. They are 
systematically arranged, and carry the mind of the student along 
in logical and harmonious steps into every branch and corner. 
The answers are clear and full, though, of necessity, brief. 

The introduction embraces, (1) Theology; (2) Christian The- 
ology; (3) Theology in the Church; and (4) The Science of 
Theology. Book I deals with ‘‘The Christian Revelation and 
the Rule of Faith,” under the five heads, viz. : (1) Revelation and 
the Christian Faith; (2) The Credentials or Evidences of Reve- 
lation; (3) The Scriptures of Inspiration; (4) The Canon of 
Scripture; and (5) The Divine Rule of Faith. The second book 
brings up questions as to God, the Holy Trinity, Divine Attri- 
butes, and the Historical Discussions. ‘‘God and Creation” 
occupy the third book. The fourth considers Sin, as ‘to its 
guilt and punishment, and closes with historical theories. Christ, 
his person and work, and ethics and results of atonement are the 
subjects of subsequent chapters. It is a work which ministers 
can use to great advantage. It is a guide to those not practiced 
in systematic studies of theology, and, at the same time, a reser- 
voir of ready instruction on all questions. 





Boston Monday Lectures. Occident, with Preludes on Current Events- 
By JoserpH Coox.f 


THE author’s aim has been to bring the freshest German, 
English, and American scholarship to bear upon the more impor- 

*New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
Price, $1.50. 

t Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. New York: 11 East Seventeenth 
Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1884. For sale by George E. 
Stevens, Cincinnati. Price, $1.50. 
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tant relations of science and religion. Mr. Cook is a master in 
the use of such material for these purposes. Well versed in the 
literature of his subjects, and an enthusiast in this line of dis- 
cussion, quick and deep in perception, keen in dissecting, broad 
in generalizing, bold and apt in attack, of ready command of 
language, and a voice full of helpful tones and power, he has 
become the most popular of the defenders of the champions of 
orthodoxy. 





Westminster Sermons. By ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D.® 

Tuts is a collection of sermons preached on varidus occa- 
sions in Westminster Abbey. A triple interest attaches to each. 
A few are upon Scriptural topics, such as ‘‘A Reasonable, Holy, 
and Living Sacrifice,” and some are upon politica! themes, such as 
‘*The Return of the Traveler,” American Independence (under 
cover of ‘The Christian Rule in Speech”), and ‘“‘The Greek 
Massacre.” Fifteen of them are funeral discourses, beginning 
with the death of Lord Palmerston, and including Dickens, 
Sir John Herschel, F. D. Maurice, Dr. Livingstone, Carlyle, 
and Beaconsfield. The subjects and the author were worthy each 
of the other. 





A Commentary ontheColossians. By the late Joun Eapig, D. D., LL. D, 

Second edition, Edited by the Rev. W. Youna, M. A,, Glasgow.T 

Dr. Eapi£ was well versed in Biblical literature, and is known 

as a careful exegete. This commentary derives its meritorious 

features from the author’s sound scholarship and conservative turn 

of mind. Amid so many commentaries of ‘broad views,” ‘‘lib- 

eral thought” and metaphysical fog it is pleasant to fall upon one 

which strictly adheres to the text, and boldly casts up the dykes 
and levees. : 





Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament.{ 

Tue volume before us is devoted to the epistles to the Co- 
rinthians. Dr. T. W. Chambers, of New York, is the American 
editor. Like other volumes in this series, from the press of 
Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, it contains all in the English edition 

®New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1882. Price, $2.50. 

+ Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. New York: Scribner 


& Welford, 1884. For sale by Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati, 
tNew York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $3.00, 
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and considerable additional matter of value. Meyer’s work justly 
holds a foremost place among exegetical interpreters of the Scrip- 
tures. He is not, in all respects, the clearest exegete, nor in all 
respects the wisest and safest commentator; but, taken all in all, 
his works are the most helpful of their kind to Bible students. 
They are indispensable to those seeking the fullest and deepest | 
knowledge of the Bible. 


Biblical Lights and Side Lights. By Rev. CHaruzs E. LitT.e.* 

Wirun this large volume of six hundred and thirty pages are 
gathered illustrations drawn from the Bible in surprising varie- 
ties, and which may be used to illustrate almost any topic or 
point that it may be desired to discuss in book or address. The 
work is of a simple form, and while, like many others, filled with 
quotations and ‘‘apt sayings,” yet it is very different. It can be 
profitably used at any step in preparing an address or writing 
a book. 








The Life of Christ. By Dr. BERNHARD Welss, Counselor of the Con- 
sistory, and Professor of Theology in Berlin, Translated by M, G, 
Horr, Vol. ILf 


Our pages have already expressed our high estimate of the 


scholarship, ability, and judicial spirit manifest in this masterly 
work. Our dissent to some views expressed, as also defects in 
minor features have been indicated. This second volume com- 
pletes the study upon ‘‘the seed time” in Christ’s ministry, and 
closes upon the ‘‘crisis” of his life. 





A Popular Introduction to the History of Christian Doctrine. By 
Rev. P. G, Crippen.{ *s 

Tue author’s aim is to meet a popular want—that of Sunday- 
school teachers and ministers and laymen who have not the 
means to obtain or time to read the more elaborate works of 
Hagenbach, Shedd, and Cunningham. He has done his work 
well, All of the many doctrines, views, and discussions, with 
dates and names of advocates and combatants, are presented, 
and so as to be readily understood and remembered. 

*New York: Funk and Wagnalls, Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey 
Street. 1883. 

t Edinburgh :' T, & T, Clark, 38 George Street, New York: Scribner 
& Welford, 743-745 Broadway. 1883. 

tEdinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. For sale by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
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Villanova Solaro. A Story of the Vaudois. By Miss L, BATEs, 
Upshur Hall; or, The Power of Influence. By DoroTHy HoLroyp,* 


TuHEsE admirable books, though upon different subjects, are 
in reality harmonious companions. Both teach lessons of su- 
preme importance. The scenes of the two stories are: widely 
separated, as are the characters introduced, but both sketches are 
intensely interesting, and produce similar impressions. The per- 
secution of the noble count, his flight from the ancestral home, 
his imprisonment and death in the dungeon, and the murder 
of the countess and her son by the persecutors, and the lofty 
Christian life which adorned the persecuted awaken feelings 
never * be forgotten. 





College Greek Course in English. By WiLLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON.T 


WE heartily welcome this the third volume in the ‘‘ After- 
school Series.” These books are prepared with the view of 
‘‘making possible, through the English language, a certain de- 
gree of culture in Greek and Latin letters.” The author’s schol- 
arship, tastes, and experience as an educator qualify him for the 
peculiarly difficult task undertaken.\ Those who have not had 
time or opportunity to study these languages will be under great 
obligations to Professor Wilkinson for the treasures he lays 
before them. 





The Missouri Christian Lectures.{ 


Tuis is a volume containing essays and papers upon questions 
of special interest at the present time, The subjects chosen 
are, ‘‘The Two Revelations,” ‘‘Origin and Growth of Free 
Thought,” ‘‘ Value of Metaphysical Study and Its Relations to 
Religious Thought,” ‘‘ Preachers’ Methods,” and ‘‘ Inspiration.” 
The lectures on the last topic are clear in thought and expres 
sion, catholic in spirit, and strong in argument. We have met 
with nothing upon inspiration, of a recent origin, that is more 
satisfactory than what Dr. Isaac Errett puts in his two lectures 
of this volume. 

* Phiadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 Chestnut 
Street. Price, $1.25. ; , 

tNew York: Phillips & Hunt, Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1884. 

tSt. Louis: John Burns, Publisher, For sale by the Standard Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, 

















